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PRINTER to che REA DER, 


T HE learned author of this work having 
4 fallen into two or three miſtakes in 
relation to the Roman money, I ſhall 
take the liberty of pointing them out to the 
reader, to prevent his being miſled, by ſo great 
authority. That we may be the better under- 
| ood, it will be neceſlary to open n 
a little from the beginning. 

Pliay [a], who is the moſt particular on this 
head; tells us, that, from the time of Servius 
Tullius, till the year 48 5, braſs was the only 
coin among the Romans; vis. the as of a 


pound weight, with ſome other pieces, which 
were ſubdiviſions of it; as the 17 4 Jn 
ounces 3: and guadrans,,of three[b}.. 


(a] Nat. Hiſt. I. xxxiii. c, 3. ; 

£6] Fliny.faies, on one ſide of ha ot wan ther and of 
Janus; and on the other, the beak of a ſhip, Re/frum 
nuit; in triente Vere, of quallranie RATES. And yet we 
find on the aſſes, which are now remaining, much the ſame 
form of the fore part of a ſhip, as on the trientes, and gua- 
drantes. How then was rates the diſtinguiſhing mark of 
| the two latter? The late worthy Preſident of two li 
Societies, and an ornament of every other, obſerved to me, 
that he was inclined to think Pliny for rates uſed the' word 
rutiom or ſomewhat like it, to denote» the rate or value, 
which was at firſt ſtampt only on thoſe two coins, before any 
lower diviſions'of the &r were coined. For thus we find four 
round balls expreſſed W * four ounces; 
and three on the guadrans, ſigni The words of 
Pliny will chus be very e Vora ert. Uh faſten altera parte 
Janus geminus, ex altera rum navis; in time vers et 


2 2 When 


ir The PRznTER fo the Reabes. 
When ſilver was coined, A. U. 48 5, 2/4, 
five years. before. the firſt Punic. war, the dena 
rius was ſo called from its being worth. 5 
aſſes, ot pounds, of braſs ; - quinarius Arch 
ö ww and. eter tins, worth two and an half. 
About A. U. 490, in the firſt Punic war, the 
as, from a 0 6 or xli ounces, was leſſened to 
tuo unces; and the denarius was ſtill worth 
only x affes ; the quinaring, v, &c. as before. 
A. U. 537,  forty-ſeven, years afterwards, 
the a5, Was diwipiſned to one ounce, and the 
ſubdiviſions of it in proportion; and fixzoen 
of then!” were now made equal to a denarius, as 
they, continued. ever. afterwards, F< of FAT 
A U. 576 le. when, Papirius Turdus was 
eribyne, 15 4s was reduced to half an ounce, 
From this general view of the alterations 
of the braſs and ſilver coin of the Romans, the 


reader. will "haturally aſk, Mbat can a the Baron 
mean, When, om the authority of 2 paſſage 
in the Moſtellarja of Plautus, he would Hfove, 


dr rgtiones,. j. e. Alle braſs gain had on ope ſi 
pd Ye on the other the beak. of, a ſhip; but 2205 
trieus ind guadrun / I the only ſubdiviſions at firſt ſtampt f 
value moxeoveriof aach was expreſſęd: Ovid. Faſti, i. dag · 


rms this ſenſe, Where, ſpeaking of tbis ver 
corn be ufes Ar -wavalis 5 5 25 85 of am 


promiſcuous. He kney no difference —5* avis 


 ratis,, on the, coins, ., whic the diſcrimidase 
WOT the 2 ee a 5 . 1 
c] The editions of Ai maſts s ace when pe n,Fapi- 
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The PRINTER "tothe Rr AER. v 
that in the firſt Punic war a ſoldiet's pay was 
fox'"bintes of braſs a day, which he calls in the 
note ee affes of ten ounres [c]. And yet it 18 
certain, as we have now ſeen, that 116 aſſes of ten 
ouncts were ever coined; "We mult ſuppoſe 
then he intended to ſay; what ſome others have 
advanced from the ſame authority of Plautus, 
that the pay was at 8 time" three aſe of two 


*© ſfidt at fbr Pa en A 157. 1 = 
if with Lipſius (al and the Baton we 7 

1 by nim to be meant af es of rh ounces 4250 | 
it is mconſiſtent with the 1 — of the poet, he 
wrote ünder the” ſecond Pu Fuße wat, When dhe 
aſſes wete rediited "to one bunice,” IT ich 
Pobennus e thut ales öf n Güte ate meant, 
8 inconfiſtent with Polybiub, Who. tells us (as 
we kult fre” preferitly) that te paß Was at this 
hne ger aer "of 10 ounce: and it is not 
likely he ſhould ſpeak: of afes which prevailed 
inchis own age, and of 4 pay which was in uſe 
before. Againſt both it is contended, that 
Flautus always uſes nummus fot the flater or 
two Urachrtis' FF}; but undoubtedly hever for 


Aan . LO I 
10 Elect. i. (ei De ſtipend. mil. e. 3. 


See particularly Plaut. De Pſeudol. iii. 2. 39. and 
a 3 the 


„ The PRMTER «© the RRADrk. 
the: as. In: ſhort, the paſſage in Plautus has 
nothing to do with the ſoldiers pay: it is ma- 
nifeſtiy corrupted,” and ſhould probably be 
| read thus, as a very i cn eee friend _ * 
ſerved to me: 7 "#7 
Ubi ant iſti a Teeter wins?! mere 
Viv iſti, qui trium nummorum cauſa ſubeuntfalas? 
| Ubi ill quiquindenis haſtiscorpus transfigi ſolent? 
That! is, Where are the ſlaves, the GLA DlA- 
« Toks, the ſoldiers?” The laſt: verſe may be 
a compliment to the bravery of the Roman 
legions, which was then greatly diſtinguiſhed. 
But whether it is ſo or not, the ſecond line 
has not thg leaſt teference to their pay. What- 
ever is here meant by nummi, it is a ſur far 
| above the ſoldiers. pay at that or any other 
time. If ue 8 drachma (2s Plau- 
tus, we preſume to ſay, always uſes it; unleſs 
etirgus; or Philippeus, is mentioned; and then; at 
i the half ores) inſtead of foe offes, it is 
Torty-eight a day. Or, if for a didruchma; as 
Sronovins imagined, then twice as much. 
The Baron us miſled by Lipſius, or rather hy 
the: b editor of, Hlautus, who ver 
roupdly applies ihis paffage to the ſoldierg. It 
"is tranige Oronovius, in his edition, ſhould 
Et Lipide $ note pals without. any notice of 
in it, ſince, as we have ſeen, he ex- 


Salm. De modo uſur. c. ii. Rab. Schelius, De ipendio 
E ii. Gronov. De pecun. . 193.” eee 


= 2 preſly 


The Par b the: RzAbelt Wi 
preſly ſays elſewhere, that nummi WN 
neee. oc} eee, . e 

Having then & aße che authority 
miſled dhe Baron, let ——— 
hiſtory affords us, towards forming a judgment 
of their pay, onder den perigds wh d 00 
Rab ide dt e M N e le 

The — firſt; received pey at tho 
ſiege of the Ve gj. U. C. Var. 34%, and (as 
Livy has been underſtood) the horſe three years 
afterwards [J. But he tells us, Servius'Pul- 
lius i]; had deſigned for the horſe a yturly pay 
beſore. How ſhall we reconcile this? The 
eaſieſt anſwer is, That at the ſiege of Veli, 
the horſemen or equites provided their owt 
horſes [&], — of Liry expreſſes it, 
and as it probably ſhould be read in the 
itſelf. Before, a horſe was ſupplied by the 
government at 10, 000 4ſt for ten years (that 
being the time preſcribed. for ſerving in the 
army before they could enjoy any office [ I] at 
home) and the horſemen's pay was 2000 afes 
vyrarly; but afterwards. 3000 effes were paid 
_ ſoldier, and he 7 — a horſe at his 


18: Lis. iv. x93 v. 4. 1 epi v. 7 7 ; 
1 „bid equos emen b millia æris ex 1 data, 
dc equos ent. viduz attribute, que bina millia 
ella annos fingulos penderent. Liv. i. 43. 
AH Tum ptimum equis [ſuis] merere equites corperunt, 
12 YH Pa. the Wi. words uſed i in the Epitome, 


a own 
vits v7 + 


| 
|; 
| 
| 
i 
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called triple fipendium n], ita being three 
wine muchas paid to the foot. Gronovius 


WE | nge, them 2200 r 


owen enpnder- OH he full pay of the caralcy ie 


{#Jaherefore: concludes: the pay of the latter 
al M afjes, when they were at xii 
ounces each (which is two aſſes and àᷣ of an 4. 
pen day, reckotiing, according to the cuſtom of 
the ancient 360 days to the year) and that this 
continned the pay till the ſecond. Punic war. 
Lend yet it is nat without probability that 
Schelius col lecte the yearly pay was originally, 
* vat leaſt before the ſecond Punic war, Mcaffes 
inache year, ſomewhat more thatr three aſſer per 
dax In proof of this, it is obſerved, that at 
tha end of that war, during which the horir, 
fchm. a ſenſe of the diſtreis of the State, reject - 
»dor ſomne time, Porcius Cato 


adviſed! theiiſonate- to reſtore it to its ancient 


ebnen, He takes no notice of the other third 
Part of the pay} which perhaps had been con- 
. e de AT ee eee - Gronovius; 
3 Pyb! I vi. 33. iet {819988 


u De pec. vet. L ii . 201U020 DUR 107 100 
. Manayit ga privatorum benignitas en urbe etiam in 
L: ut non ques, non centurio ſtipeng um acciperent 
Lare © incfepantes_ 'vocarents gu e 
N Ader Aitui "op 2 5 (24, 212143 
une e itror reſtitui Fre pe quo, Minus 
al Noe ego, hive fit zrumequeſtriom ” Ghts 12 
orat.; ap. Fey" L il. Read vue n au, & La 
XIV. 6. ee , e Fe) 
9 ria * gay” with 


ö f 


The Paix TER to the Rab n. ix 
with | ſomewhat - of - diffidence, thinks ra 
equeſiria cannot ſignify 2000 afſes to be paid to 
tbe barſe, but: 2000 horſe,. i. e. loca; or ſtipendia 
rum, as miles xx ærum, à ſoldier who has re- 
ceived twenty; years pay. In which ſenſe 
Cato s motion was, that they ſfould put 2 200 
horſe) on the eſtabliſnment. But ſince æs is 
ſometimes uſed for the t viz. mille: ants e- 
gaſſt. Varro, L. Lu uiii. Mdius uatur are qua- 
terno, Mart. xi. G.) citcumſtanees particular 

y load us toit ink it uſed ſa herr: The num- 
ber of cavalry varied according to the number 
aſddegions raiſed, 300 to a leginn: fiace thoſe 
depended on ihaſe, it was needleſs: for Cato to 
propdſe multiplying. them. There was no ſet- 
tled ſtandard, eucept of pay, ti vrhich he could 
wait them to bergforeds:i The weryin 
which: induced: the forces ton relinquiſh pay, 
ohliged the State to lep up the number of them; 
andiwe find the war carried on during the three 
laſt years of it; with xx, xvi, and xi legions fp]. 
When; times were; meaded, the propoſab wa 
natural for reſtoring the pay to A8rfaraher gate, 
not for augmenting the troops. 
„Here, if I may be allowed ſo [mall a digtel- | 
fon: Ge onovius, ia reply -to--Salmaſus, (ates 
there were more equites, or knights, under king 
Setyjus, than ugder the ſecond Punic war. He 
* ſoon a prefumptien; that many were kmgbts 


1 [p] Liv. XXX. 2+ 27. 40. 
bi 157 1 by 


were 


r Pat rER fo tbe RRADER. 
byufar, who had not pay, nor u public horſe af. 
fghed chem. Aud to the ſame purpoſe, the laſt 
Iddirned writer on the Roman Senate, that many 
roeived pay hʒ were not knights. „The 
dile of i was not given indifcriminately 
4e alb choſe ho ſerved in the Roman caval- 
ey but to thoſe only; who, by their eſtates, 
pladed in tho equeſtriun claſs y. Ca. 
uni, and not equiter } what name then ſnall 
we find fer them He means, though they 
were-cavalry or equitre; they were not all of the 
equtſirian order But wie will preſume; againſt 
Dr. Chapman, Gronovius Sigonius, and other 
—— -In-rhe firſt place „that though 
5 — ares for knights, 
— gn, pot none were fo; till they 
were on the eſtabliſhment by the cenſors, 
nud had's horſe aſſigned them at the publio e- 
1 adh That che Romim or 
hovſs;:ill the ume of the Social war, conſiſted 
of none hut ſuch knights ſo eſtabliſhed; 4 
ſtanding mnilixia, who ſeem to have been admit- 
ted by the cenſors to a third part of pay; un 
, e for a public horſe till they were 
desi out ac occhfion required, and put on 
whole pay, ru egpuelria, by the confuls. This 
w baye formerly obſerved on another dc 
anon: m further proof of it mu n | 
W * en ” 2 1 
rer 


. 
, 4 3 %& 
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Nr PainTir to the RTADII. 11 
refer. to Schelius, in his Comment on Hyyginus 
in Grevius's: Theſaurus, vol. ix. and to Ge- 
vius's Preface in vol. i. To return to our ſubjec: 
Vnder the ſecond Punic war, the pay was; 
26. Polybius tells us [y], tr b day. The 
abolus wos the fixth: part of à drachm ot dena- 
rius, now raiſed to ævi afes;-\cotequently:two 
oboli were ſomething abone five f, ive; x 
But this was as near as Polybius could expreſs 
it in his language, and, perhaps he did not in- 
tend any greater preciſion. So that, inſtead of 
three afſea, or fox d. of braſs in the feſt; Punic 
warn, the pay was five aſus, or fue ox. in the 
ſbcand; as the Baron deſcribes it; in weight of 
braſs | diminiſhed fixth, in nutmnber of ofes 
raiſed above a third inſtead oi a HS. and 
half an 6, it Was nom HS. and an ut, in- 
ſtead of 110 C den. in the year, now 1 12 4 . 
Pliny {5} ſaies the denartus, when taiſed to xv. 
afſes, in the ſoldiers pay was ſtill valged at at 
only, 1. e. in regard to their former pay bf 
1000 afes, upon every tem they yeceived;fir 
additional 4%; in the year 660 aft and 
advance of 2:4 den. or 40. g ’,ẽw maln 
in all i 800: . Or take it in their daity pay, 
when the denarius went for ten af6s;- the ſbl- 
dier had three aſes per day; when for fatenn, 
de had fine, i 2 be was. paid juſt in than 


* Lib. vi. 37. © [5] Nat. Hift, xxxiii. 13. ed, Hard. 
manner, 


 unatines, asche was before the 4 were fe- 


cle 344.1151 And what hinders this from be- 


* 


n Wrnbafhrün 10 fle RyADrN. 


d. C Polybius and Pliny ſuy the ſums thing 
od in diſferont tyords. If, laſtiy, we ſhould ſay; 
cher ah pay us originally 1 153 ue and that 
] re added ta the new pay, to make up 
— ockulvetgfkbecoldpers;" 17 £4 den. it would 
da smoreſ exattly:: conformable; to Pliny. 80 
| habe — inſtead of 
an old dem of xafes, the ſoldier received a new 


ing the caſe? The. paſſage in Livyy 
thatpay of laing Servius's: horſeg t admite of vari- 


eur interpretutiqns, und might be no precedent 
' ar theifootiagogrears after wards. — 


— vial in roumd numbers, might deſignedly ormit 


mentioning the odd parts above the hundred: 
in th very ſpecch'it follows, De duobus millibus 
an gf; when bis words! before were; 9u⁰ 
mind iduobas\\uilhibus\Ducen re. Tis certain 
ye alludes to the pay of 1 fa 4 du, every 
 baforadilver'was/coined. He ſaies, the Cam. 


| Calar- 424/ hadieach a yearly penſion afliphs/ 
them of Agi; which is exactly fbur 
times 112 ; che pay of the foot, as we 


Le Liv; vii. TH Dinidics nummob c 8 og 1 | ; 
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The PRWTER 4% the RuADet fff 
feen; under the ſecond Punic war; andiwe 
now: add, perhaps under the firſt. f 
| throws ont denarins, and underſtands /r. Mr 
Hook, following him [u], ſaies the penſidu wis 
near thirty Shellings ;— 1 poor 'reward-for ſd 
ſignal fidelity. No, the Romans 
for life a quarter more than uſuab pay, rand 
made the revolters raiſe it. Bee th procedure 
againſt the Latin colonies, Liv. Xxix 1 Flo f 
wo leave out denarios, it will be hard, 1 believe, 
es nummos uſed fot M. 

This continued to be the pay in ſilver thro” 
18 remainder almoſt of the republic j though 
the as, U. C. Var. 576; being ſunk to half m 
ounce, the pay (in number of et ill the 
ſame) in weight was only ad oziz Julius Cam 
far{w] doubled it. /Accordibglyithe- ſolditmsi 
ig a mutiny under Tiberius complain that the 
hagzarded their lives for Keule pee 
viel which is 3600 e ,t, in 
the year. Harduin, ſtrangely miſtaking - ihe 
paſſage in Pliny, makes the pay advanced to 
denarius a day under the + ſfecond- Punio war: 
which leaves no toom for Julius Cæſar's : You 

ling its and-ſa! oontradicts the teſtimony of 
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V Fun TRR 40 the RAR. 
as well as of Polybius. Say, Julius 


Cæſar raiſed it to a denarius. Then, | inſtead 
of 


it, he made it above triple to what 
Enleſs we Farpede that, when the as 


it Was, 


8 way, geduced to. half an ounce, | the pay was 


eight ies, or iv ounces. per day; in the year, 

2880 effi, or 180 denarii; and that Julius 

Cafar, made W b di. Dl ee 1 
:1Batythiscill, agrees With what guetonius [] 
apd.;Zonrea [#1] Mate, wa, compared 10g 

ther prove three! payments in the year. of Ixxv 
Amari every fu months, cexxv in the whole; 
and het a fourth payment was added by Do- 
raitian flu devs in all cο den. or 480 
41996 as. four equal, payments, every three 


1 Which is, as the Baton abſerves, 13 
Y p<. day, iti fo twelve aurti per annum, as. 


here ere only nine. Here then we 
 may:replanbagkwards, ſince 22 5 dan. was the 
pay before Domitian, it muſt have been only 
- 348: before Julius Cæſar doubled it. It is 
facthes obſervable, kant auth ur confider:the 
pay of che ancients, as we do that of, the. mo 
derns, at ſo much per ee * 
even portions, every three months, ſour mouths, 

ren milliti; aureos 
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The PuMTER 10 te Reavuy, Iv 
or twelve months. A ſeveral r 
then will ſtand thus: 18/01/14; Dor het 


bm $ervias Tf, © 1 AD whe on 10 
iet Pune var 25 e 1 


e WE er War... 4 a 1 0 [4806/2 2467 
4 _—— b e ron vin e nag 
2 TA 1 4897 da u! a 13 1049 Nas 
I bare added che eſtimated; of he 4. ud 
drnarins, becauſe I do not ſes how judgment 
can be formed of the valus-of: the fvidhrs phy 
uadet the different periods in; braſb valy, wih 
out taleing into conideration the proportiom it 
boce ta flver And I have purſued this fub<' 
jodi the rather becauſe Mr. Kennt, WhO r 
ten commended to ſave the trouble of eum. 
ation, treats it with great [inaccuracy telling 
us; That after Julius Cefar doubled the 
Auguites raiſed it to ren ofes thy and 
mitian to xxv: he would ſay; eee | 
den. per month; und Domitian t 1 er pr 
day, defigning to follow . 
den at x afſes under Polybius, unck at xn under 
Auguſtus; but to all the errors in him e 
addh confulion of his on. q wen e en eb 
Aer 0 corre 494 014 ave ib 9 2999 
Having ae its Gas on th Roman mo- 
Rey, ſhall I preſume to ſubmit one or two pals 
ſages on this headt”ſn the Baron's' larger work, 
to ba kcond confideration? If they are mall 


2 miſtakes, 


5 £ 2 * F +.” 4 Lo . 9 * 7 
, * a 8 tft —* . * 
wn" + : : 
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avi nr e db RAD. 
aviſtakes,:1 am ſure no writer has more excel- 
lencies 0 counterbalance hem. . 
e thinks le), againſt the opinion of ſeyeral 
amhors,: that the law obtained by L. Valerius 
Flagcus under Sylla, and mentioned by Pater- 
Sales [#},; related to the leſſening of intereſt, 
ok. to the difſolving part of the principal. The 
Romans called twelve pet cent. aſſes uſure ; 
of; that-iptereſt,..or three per cent. He 
mies, „ Wadrant cannot ſignify a fourth part 
ef the principe/ according to the language of 


1 


Aide Latin Wiiters; in that ſenſe: they ſaid, 


a ertia as gart pars, not quadrans. Un- 
8 der, fayous, I Would aſk (1) what: ſhall we 
ut of his pallge, »Froit palam te er libells, 

| Me ex. rund el. Whatever ſum was here 

_ bequeathed/;{for which the reader may conſult 
Gropovius);itix-plain a peineipul ſum is ſpacifi- 
Mittebas libram: qyavzante, Garrice, mittis: 
. Saltem x Miss N, Gartice, mitte mihi. Nu 


Ain, I. i. 9 
ene popkaxT»M nuper ribi, Quinte, Volebet 


- - 


oo Lippus AHylas : nunc vult ſolvere dimidium. 
| 51 L'Efprit'des Loix, I. Xxii. c. 2. 
legis 1 


einne 
en 


K. 


In hyjus locum ſuffectus Valerius Flaceus, turpiſſinæ 
legis autor, qua creditoribus quadrantem ſolvi juſſarat: 
cujus facti merita eum pena inter biennium conſecuta eſt, 
Paterc. 1, u. Co 23. Nen Le) Cic. ad Atticovil, 2 


G | The 
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The e commientatbrs may intetptet the lat /o 
paſſages of intereſt, but he that conſiders them 
—  irnpartially will make a differedtjudgrient, | 
For) (2) ſo far is quadrants; See from de- 
ing the language” of the Latin writers/for*#:- 
terefts, that it is rarely or never & uſed in the 
fingular number,” if we may helſeve two great 
maſters ſa] in this and every other” branch Uf 
Uiterature ; add one of them aſſſgne u very gbd 
teaſon for it: The Romans Somputed der | 
intereſt by the month, whetice Horace 
triſſes miſero'0enere talendæ. It us often paid, 
however; only half yearly, fo 'thit one pay ment 
contained the intereſts of ſeveral months. 'Thus 
aſſes uſur & was one per cent. per month: Con- 
ſequently, quadrantes uſur (not gitadrans) Was 
the fourth part of that intereſt, or three 
cent. per annum. (:.) The endo of hs 
Valerian law are/deſcribed in Sallaſt (/] thi 
Ac noviffime memoria noſtra 'profiter mugnitu- 
dinem aris aliem, volentibus ommi bis boms, AR - 
GENTUM /ZRE falutum-eſt,'' It is plain that /ol- 
vere quadrantem i in Paterculus, is the ſame with 
folvere argentum re in Salluſt. Now if aff, a 
braſs coin, were paid for Sefterces, a ſilver coin, 
1 that time worth iv aſſes, a fourth part of the 


We Salon, De mods ur ©, vil Gronoy w 


1. ili. 0%. pings 
| . 4 [/. Bell, Cat. $ 3. 
* d bee 
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| of aferuſure, it will be impoſlible to reconcile it 
5 ee of jotezeſt by den, 


the name of anyParticuler coin. 


. bugs 'of our numerous tranſlators, of Salluſt,in 


1 


to ggf hows per e 1 


with nern rut ere felutum. The Romans 


d the:ſubvifiong.of che ; is it poffnible they 
ould deſcribe thedowering ſuch/broſ6 intereſt 
if 1 may uſe the. term) by ſaying they paid 
n A late learned Editor indecd 


of Sis % Fanglior Epiſtles (is): Maintains, 
ford, 


ly under 
- He ie not the 
ſon who has been of this opinion: 


ting e gt. ac 15 


Fe 


be Wert before, hien in it. It is 
| N e wodoubtedly a falle one ; the paſſages 


ae have been exaipining are alone a clear cen 
tion; of i ;,.the repreſentations of this piece 


bx of money. in\books. with the mark 11 6, and the 
eite of the-curious; will further give him 
 opnlar PO e in particular, 1 believe, that | 


repoſitory of learned curioſities, which is open 


| to all the lovers of them, and which ſupplied 


him” with abe MS. / of; theſe, Epiſtles But 
TY would: moſt. recommend. to. the, 9 55 
der's adrmitation. on this 6ccafion is, the happi- | 


aſlage before us. Tha peſt of ther eur 


* Vol. A. p. „482. 1 ai c 35 190! rod 6" 
De nummis ä p. 229, ano © 


cretely 
| 2 Sp 


D PAMWTIR 76 the RAD want 
crktely flides over the difficulty'*— n coe 
2 ble, he, of the un bene pine f Ar, 
pubift aiitbority inter undd; dn hotel "php ww 
anpur voite "of every good eri uen, the rrrdilorr 
were obliged to take a compoſition." He Teives out. 
what bis original tells us, — "of fe JEM in 
n "The author or A Fr thanf ton 
files, Braft wu, made to puſt in Payment fer flver, 

WEIGHT FOR wr teur. He Had better have 
gone no further than <word Yb "andrd? The 47 
wu de this Hine Ralf an budde, the Jbl thi 
Ryenth' of an ounce, and worttt K aftrs 15 
mint Paß Was 16 Kleer a6 1 f0 56; conſequent? 
I} the compoſition of the debtors wbuld, at this 


rate, amount to not ahove 4 % in the pound: 


and if the money poufd Was; as is tial 
reckoned in round ſums, oo derids i}, it Wiki 


| fi come to ſo müch. | A'coltipedeion. which - 


the" legiflature' would hardly have been at the 

— Ububſe"of ſabiog; but would” wit s better 
Ace have cancelled the debt. 100655 
75 e RN DOB de eee CI 
In the former law we have btafs offeretl us 
for filver] a fintilar frati has dete i ed the Baton, 
Lick ran others; in the interpretstion-of che 


Poco Ea. Few möbuments he obſerves, 


ness kerebes os or 56ſ1), and 4 f has hithett 
deen ſpoken of in a moſt confuſed manner, he 
Yarns Ln Di de Vai Van. . 1. 
5 b 2 will 


is | 1 PW to the nn 


un endeavour to Gear it up. „ The Voconian 
Jaw, he ſays,” was made to hinder the women 

* rom growing too wealthy; far this end it 
* 3G . to deprive them of large inhe- 
1e e not of ſuch as could not give 
to W Thus we find in Cicero 
* 91 0 againſt Verres, I. i. 41.) that women 
155 rendered, incapable” of ſucceeding to 
ole oply wh 0 were rated bigh in the cenſor's 
6 Dur cenfus get, which Dio explains 
i 5 him e W @ bundred thouſand, T e. 
4 of bim Who bad. the firſt cenſus, as we may 
ke en Livy, l. I. and Dion. Halicarn.“ Now, 
1175 ſabmiffi ion, here ſeems ſomething of that 
© _ uncertainty. and, confuſion, which moſt other 
Welder have fallen into, who have treated of 
_ this law. 1. Cicero is ſuppoſed to ſay, that 
? we" are prohibited from ſucceeding to thoſe 

| who were rated high in the cenſor” s books, 
E. 5 ſpecifyi ing what that high rate N. 
Which laid them under this incapacity. | 
Dio is ſaid to explain this high rate at a Jundred 
thouſand, and yet to leave his reader in the dark 
whether it was ſo many pounds or pence,” And 
3. N is interpreted by the Baron (not by Dio) 
to be one who had the firft cenſus according to 
Servius Tullius's inſtitution. Now that wWwas c 
thouſand ofes crit gravis. But Dio's words, 


in the age he ad were clear and determinate 
fly for 
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for a different. ſum and a different ſenſe ; who 
ſays the law forbad women Tio due i fig d- 
Jag xangorutiy [4], fo inherit above two myrzads 
and @ balf of Dxacumis, for that was the coin 
the Greek [I] writers always underſtood, as the 
Lain writers did ſeſterces. The Römans 
therefote would call this ſum © thouſand num- 
mi or ſeſterces, which, at 2 4. each, amount to 


833 J. 65: 8 d. of Engliſh money.” How'the 


learned Baron could extract from Dio C thou- 
Jand any things, without underſtanding /g | efterces, 
as he ought; is not very conceivable. It muſt 
be obſerved then, 4. that the law in Dio does 
not limit the ſum which the feflater was to be 


worth, but that only which the heireſi was to 


: _ inherit. ; which was abſolutely (without regard 


to the teſtator's high ot low rate in the cenfor's - 
books) c thouſand HIS. Feen 
But it was Aſconius, WHO, on the paſſige 
cited. from Cicero [Mm], impoſed « on the Baron. 
ey 0 entering upon ſome arbitrary Enn 


3 Dio, I. vi; p. 878. 
[]-If- the reader doubts of this, 8 a 4 


by Perizoniue on this ſubſect, Diff. ii. p. 144: 169. 171. 


may confult the learned comment onde! armor 


vicenſe, p. 29, 30 But Plutarch ig Antonius is expreſs; 
pugiadas, dal ture lit N e Job ava t5t0 Prppatios denies 


ve, twent Fos myriad: [of J the N * 


2 * or x mien HIS. 


"oy Cic. 3 l, i. Act. ii. 2. * it hot. 
e ings 


4a 1 10 tbe” Niang 
its of teres in hs prectorſbip, foys{n]; 4% P, 
3\AtfiusAldlidedying when C. Anuius Sacerdos 
ce und nt being rebiflered in the con- 
o blöd ende ub nature ditected, und the 
ie allowed; chis only daughter bis heireſs,” 
Ohe Worts nepu- vonſus v/er Aſconius'offets 
two.!interprechtionej one that which J have 
How given; the other az well as 
that wbiel the Baron, aftor aby other 
63 meh, has umwarity adopted fu]. This 
interpretation of\\Aſoonius is innen with 
ei 'becutiſeie thoſe to be:mennt in 
5 de Vucbaian, lawwrho! were Worth er 
468760946. de the fatngivho! under 
ee Tülkus Rad the firſt cenſus} und were 
ae . U Bh du, a fern, ich, when 
dhe oc nin d ., paftdcdd UI Oi. Var. 383. 
Would amount otily to x34 dM fefer ter. it 
7 ofi\ (many iabcounts;: 1. It is contrary 


to | 
2 "olear-ut® detarninae:fenſe of the iw. 
— ppan 6/9houſand+HS, to be- ſufficient 


ct tal a man fo the firſt claſs;/at a time when 


5 [4 Tung“ e * e bal 
[n] P. Nane Aſellus mortuus eft, C. Anno Lender 
| Peet. > Is. cum Haberet unicam filiamy 44 {ates 
eum natura hortabatur, lex nulla prob prota ſc k 


uod 
An bönis full hevededy inſtitueret, 1 Y 


daa eur b e Negue cetituis: millia rn 
Si og nam more: Veterum cenſi dicebantur,! nh 


millia profeſſione detuliſſant: e ado daculta 
ge? vocabantur: re e 


» J - 
* 3 1 | \.” 2 
{AT ul N We * * - it 
2 4 » ; : 7 4 A A 


Uuůxed too high, debarred them from. poſſeſſing 
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it- mould ſcarce be ſufficient to place him in the 
lowaſt. The very year in which this la Was 
it was ordered, that thoſe citizens, ho 
were not palleſied of land in the country worth 


XXX thauſand;ſehterces, heſides money and eſtates 


in town, ſhould be paſſed ver unregarded ip 
the cenſus Io]. The next year L.. FPaullus, the 
father of Scipio Amilianys, is ſaid to have did 
not rich, though he lefi:{g]: abave In 
ot. 128 Plutareh, XXxvii ard Jof drachms, 
Much leſs cauld c thouſand ſefterces be deemed 
- A fortune ja Cicero's time. Auguſtus, it in h- 
ſetxed, beatigg chat ſome who were banithed, 


more than xx thouſand fafterces Ir J, indulg- 
ing them enen under a teſtraint af indigene 2 
gteater ſum than Aſcanius: mages a mark pf 


here ſaid nan cenmſiu, Was, as appeats from this 
vety oration, a ſenator. Now the loweſt qua- 
 -ification in Ciceros time was (if we may con- 
clude from what. it was. under Auguliys LJ. 


5 10b1 368 n Ra. 


1 tente mga, 11 fe} Polyb. p. 142.4464 


Vit., [> US. Pow 


my Myr goiav (erde 05 3 elbe, eee Men, 
ne plus enn nummdm poſſideret. Diq, anno 


- out che word included crotchets. | 
[s) Suet. in Aug. N * | 8 | CW 


oe WE LOR 3 54 * © pete 


opulence. But What effeQually. overthrows 
this interpretation, P. Annius Kſellus, who is 


"908; Syldurgios s edition has by an n miſtake oh 


5 5 u remiges darent, —Hunc e equ 
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pd thouſand HS; Servius's diſtribution.of the 
People into dlaſſes, upon which Aſconius's in- 
terpretation is founded, had long ſince received 
Sete alterations Ir]. Another diſtinction pre- 
vailed, of three or devs, Senators, "Knights, and 
1 ariſing. likewiſe from different eſtimates 
ok wealth. Whence Liey [ul, under the ſecond 
Funic war, joins, cenſus 1 15 as terms ; 
ſome reſpect equivalent, W542 
After all, the reader. will ak; why did Gy 
" infert 6 uſeleſs, a oircumſtance concerning An- 
mus Kſellus, that he was not enrolled; aegue 
cenfin offer © When the Voconian law paſſed,” 
each citizen was obliged to be enrolled as often 
ag , lüſtrum was held by the cenſors, that ſo 
be might be entitled to pay his juſt proportion 
of; es. By laying then a/reſtraint upon all 
wald were enrolled at the laſt luſtrum; and 
hid be ſo for the future [u], it laid a re- 
ſtring on vet eitigen · But it as ſoon evad- 
ed tWo Ways, either by a man's making over 
his eftate 10 be held in truſt for an heireſs, 36 
in Cic. De ine ii. 2 or by neglecting to be 


\ gat £\ 3 ! 
Ss ths, 'F: "A "and this author, Ta Mil, ce notti 
x] Edixerunt conſules, ut privati ex CENSU ORDINI-.,. 


or ſecutus, e veſtris ordigis plebs.. xXVi...35, 3 
Sanxit in 1 qui poſt A, Poſt umium, | 


Fulvium cenſores cenſus ellet, ne heredem virginem, Pore a 


mullefem Taceret. Cie. in Ver. 1. 1. 42. 


555771 . enrolled, 


me Pater ER tte Rehabil, ww 
entolled, as it is here alledged of Aſellus. The 
inconveniencies which attended this expedient 


at the making of the law, the degeneracy of the 


times ſoon removed. After the Macedonian | 


war was ended, when taxes teaſed,” and the 
cenſors office was remiſly executed [*] ; whe 
Marius enliſted into the legions;'citizeris of the 
loweſt claſs, eſtimated only per dpi; when 
the very office. of cenſor Was iytermitted "for 
ſixteen years; as it was in the time of Cicero {5]; 
when enrollment became no longer à proof 
man's being even "a" citizen [2]; the lay of 
courſe grew quite obſdlete [a,; and the Pe. 
al Edict of the Prætor (which was made 


ſo U. C. Var. 686.) totally aboliſhed it, allow-= 


ing to women the right of ficceflion without” 
reſerve [I]. Abguſtus, within Uifſerent Sprit 


from that which 'occafioned the Law, revive” 


in ſome meaſure the reſtraint in it. The late 


civil wars having exhauſted the "fate of wal 


ſubjects, that emperor paſſed the Julian Papian 
Law, by which thoſe ener were en 
65 ge See L/Efprit des 4% LA. C. 21. e 


See Aſcon, in Cæcil. Divinat. c. in, This or 
miſſion may be traced in the Faſti RE U. C. 66 


68 un 
of Cic. pro Atchia poet, c. 5. ks 


13585 Obliteratam et «og 4 W woa 


At 
go So Tribonianus tells us 9 z Tuftit, de leg: agn. $ 


I ty þ * + titled 


e 
1 0 


_ cent e men poſſeſſed of c thouſand 
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Aitladito, legacies, . who by being, mothers had 
 _ gdntributed/to-repair their country's loſs... 80 
that this Wes qt (as the Baron after Dio thinks) 
| 2 Mibe probibition . of the Vocumian 
Au el then dubliſting, but a branch aft dla 
ahſolete lam reviyed and ne modified. 
as; 4 haye, advanced little more than #43 Pe- 
gigokius has abſerved in his Diſertatian on this 
la la, Which Greer ius has abridged. in the 
dnss, againſt, Verres before cited. Since their 
dy many learned men have treated of this ſub- 
ect, and xet have neglected to enjoy the light 
afferded them. Ils it not ſtrange to ſee. Mr. 
Hearts, at he end of his Livy, fweat through 
three or four pages under difficulties, which 
bach been up to his hands in the Diſ- 
ſertation whigh he had elſewhere made uſe, of 
zu hie Notes, on that (hiſtorian ? The prime 
miſtalte has: gt: poſſeſſion of our dictionaries, 
unde wich Wang others, will probably long 
Santinne thete. We are told from Aſconius 


Hllerres, which, as We have ſeen, he ſaies in- 
dead, and utifaics,. and is not true whether we 
— underſtand Hg, or 4%; but only ſigui fies gfi- 
mated in the cenſor's book. üben e 
N ee Ra: 3 
"To L'Efpri des Loix, 1 i. 5 un 8 . l. 3. | 
N Daventriæ ä 2 

| I would 
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I Would here diſmiſs tiuis fubje&;"but''it - * 
muſt not be diſſembled that I ſee one particulat 
will be objected to by Dr. Chapman,  befote 
cited,” who maintains that u0 gate Was pre- 
© ſcribed-as a neceſſary qualification for a mem - 
te ber of the ſenate before the time of Au- 
< puſtus(e}'—He allows however, that, as 
* the-queſtorſhip was in the lauter ages of the 
« commonwealth a kind of neceſſury ep to the 
«dignity of ſenator; and as few perſons could 
<<, obtain even that, without the uſſiſtance of that 
« power and influence, which is tho natural 
_ © 6onſequetice of a/ great fortune it is oertuin- 
«ly true in fact that the houſe wis filled 'with 
men of the largeſt property [4}.” - Aſcot 
ceſſion ſufficient far our preſent - argument 
againſt Aſconius: but ſtill, as this is a matter 
of new enquiry, I would beg leave to ſubmit to 
that, learned author one or two'gonfiderations. 
1. He ſuppoſes the original qualificatidn of the 
equites, uu. c thouſand 4ſt, to have conti- 
pued till the time of Roſcius Otho. Servius 
Tullius, dividing the people into fix- claſſes, 
Placed the equites at the head of the higheſt, 
Which was rated at one hundred thouſand 4%. 
Therefore, 10 16 ooneluded, _ were all in 


"fg Orichius ima es it introduced Þ las Cal. 
De dee, i. c. 4. Wy, A 7 


Nuo l wo "poſſeſſed 
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ed of an aftate of that value [, ]- But what 
Aort of qualification ſhall we think ſo ſmall a 
Jam was; at a time when (as we have ſeen be- 
fote) xxx thouſand [/efterces, or exx thouſand 
would entitle a citizen to be only of the 
Joweſticlaſsz at the time this Voconian law was 
mode, When many a common citizen was un- 
der the temptation of leaving a daughter or 


nice four titmes as much, beſides a proviſion 


fot his ſen ? If che old qualification preſcribed 
by Servius Tullius was what the cenſors were 
0 attend to, it would of courſe have been 

o bliterated before Roſcius, juſt as the Voconian 
Aa was, by the growing opulence of the city. 
There was then, in effect, either no qualification 
required during great part of the republic, or a 
higher, U. C. 539, in the fifth year of the 
ſecond Punic, war, the conſuls by an edict re- 
quired all thoſe, who at the foregoing cenſus 
poſſeſſod, or had ſince acquired from 50,000 
er tol20h;oq0, to provide one ſailor for ſix 
months; ali from 12003000 to 300, ooo; to 
ꝓrovide ihres for a year; from 3 oo, ooo to a 
million, -five ; all above, ſeven ;-and the ſeng- 


i Dr!” Ohiprian 6n the Roman ſenate; p. 17. 'It is 
certain U. C. Var. 351, ſome qualification was preſcribed 


to * equites. Durbus cenſus tqueſtris, erat. Liv. i 
One would de tempted to think the knights had even 5 7 


a Higher cenſus than the firſt claſs; itis not PARSE 
| b 1 Mali. | 


"tors 


* 
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tors eight. We ſee from theſe five claſſes (the 
ſixth being only capite cenfi, and contributing 
nothing to the charges of the ſtate) that Ser- 
vius's claſſes were quite changed; and that, 
placing the equites next to the ſenators, inſtead 
of c thouſand aſſes, they were worth a million, 
which; when the cenſus ' was taken, was 
406,000 HS, the very rate appointed "for 
them afterwards by Roſcius Otho/ How then 
did that knight merit ſo well of his order, 
when he fixt the cenſus of it at 400, 00 HS. 
It muſt be obſerved, U. C. 337, before this 
contribution, exigencies were ſuch, that the 
aſſes Were reduced xvi to a denarius, and the 
cenſus probably (ſtill rated by the ſame num- 
ber of 4ſt) ſunk above a third; till Otho 
raiſed it to its former ſtandard by eſtil- 
mating it in ſilver, i. e. reckoning ten àſ to 
the denarius, as Pliny ſaies 'was"a/ways done in 
the pay of the ſoldiers. This polfibly is the 
key to the paſſage before us, which the 'two 
polite writers on the Roman Senate, have turn- 
ed contrary/ ways, that they might unlock the 
n Dr. Middleton ſaies, from hence 

ce it is-CBRTAIN the Senators generally, in — | 
vs early. times, poſſeſſed a much larger p 
tion of wealth than even nccc thouſand Sxs 
© TERCES.”. It is certain he has falſly taken T 5 
for aſſes, and raiſed every ſum above twice as hip 


ww” He Par 5 the bn 

is be dught [4]. Dr. Chapman fetches out the 
eſtates of the ſenators 70 amount at a ME DTU 
eo , or 416, HS. | No 
het ſenatorian cenſus (ſays he) under 
üguſtus was, on the authority of Dio, but 
a HS: whence the reader may jodge 
f the mprobubihty of its being greater by 
* 6, 666 Hat a time when the Roman 
ches were ſo comparatively inconfiderable, 
_ ih Ane the Roda Pune war,” If he meine 
at he time When the contribution was made, 
Wis humber of ies amounts only to 260, 
Hg. He ſhould Have (aid, Juſt Before the coth- 
mencetent of the ſecbnd Punic war. For it 
that the eltitnttes here mentioned were 
mk& U. C Vr 534, When that war was 
ſcaree begun and after the republic had been 
ſuperiot © its riot formidable rival in a former. 


New under Auguſtus, Dio ſaies, p. 540. the 
futur iim kenn Was fixt, i. e. ſunk to 400, 
HS. i confile#ation of the calamities of the cw 
, Which as they pull à nation back for 


miny years, might well induce that emperor to 
lower the Senatorian cenſus to what the Equeſ- 
trian” was" before.” But low as theſe"Senators 


fe} —qui fupra trecenta millia uſque ad decies, 855 
que WR qui ſupra. decies, ſeptem ; ſenatores, 
o, Liv. xxiv.'13. that thoſe tulo iuere rated ſrom 2400 l. 

8000 l. /hauld nis ſailors, _ Middleton. Rom. 
2, p. 103. He ſhould * 0 1000 f. Py 
231, 165. 8 d. &c. I vi 
| eſtates 
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The PRINTER to the Rr ADR. XIX 
eſtates oan poſſibly be brought, it is a far more 
reaſonable ſum than that to which the ſtories 
told by Valerius Maximus will depreſs them; 
who repreſents the Senate in great munificence 
advancing out of the - treaſury, xi. thouſand 
aſſes [5] (or 22 J. 185. 44.) to the proconſul 
Cn; Scipio's daughter for her fortune. Believe 
it who can. When I ſee Aſconius and Dr. 
Middleton confounding HS. with afes, I can 
eaſily imagine ſome ſuch etror has, miſled this 
writer of Memorables: we learn from unqueſti - 
onable authority, that ladies in thoſe days had 
much higher fortunes; that within a few years: 
afterward, P. Scipio Africanus the elder, firſt 
couſin of the forementioned lady, promiſed to 
give, firſt and laſt, with each of his two daugh- 
ters, xxv talents. [i], which is two millions four 
hundred thouſand afes, in our money 3000 . 

. It is obſervable, that when the Roman 
Senators. obtained the r 
themſelves at the ſhews in the theatre, U. G. 
Var. 300, the people complained of the falt. 
diouſneſs of the wealthy 2 3 e e 

Val, Mar. iv. 4. Dr. Chapmab ſales 35 7. 30 . 3d. 
He is too indulgent in purſuance of his preceding miſtake: 


the denarius was worth xvi aſſes then e not only *. 
as he computes. 


15 Polyb. Excerpt. p. 1460. Ed. "Wh HR pr 
L Horum ædilitium ludos Rom̃anos primum ſenatus a/ 


populo ſecretus ſpectavit—ad pl vIII in promiſcuo ſpecta- | 


tum eſſe ? Cur 'Dryzs pauperem 3 A I 
Liv. XXxiv. 44. 


291813 » | they 


u . The: PRINTER fo the READER. 
_ they-haditheo the: eguites among them-to:keep 
them: in © e. About the ſame time 
Tu Minctiuss in reforming the cities of Theſ- 
el Ul. in general nomi nated Senators and 
Jude according to ibe value , their eflates. 

| Wheantce-ſball:we think he drew this plan, but 
ſtom the enample of his patent city, Rome? 
Itthe-conformity-was kept exactly, the paſlage 
may ſeem to iroply that the cenſors ſometimes 
pn men of diſtinguithed abilities on the roll 
93 without, having a Senatotian eſtate: but it 
ſhews, that in genenal there was a certain cenſus 
ſios that ſuperiot order. Thus again, among 
| | the: tegulations:preſcribed-to the Haleſni by 
| Gaadius the Prætor, and to the people of 
1 Agr igentum:by Scipio, one was that the Sena- 
tors ſhould be poſſeſſed of an cate to a certain 
value [ml. I uſe here the authority, as well 
ag ürgument, of Dr., Middleton, who cites this 


pillage of Cicero, to prove the Senatorian. age 
ae the Romans from what they dirocted 
to other nations. If it is good for a certain 


Age, it is equally ſo for a certain ate. 
3. Though we allow, Aſconius miſtaken 


when he treats, as he pretends, de more vete- 
vet lie authority is good 1 he ſpeales 


nx W CY Is 1 * o 
15 — eta ſenatum et judices Ie it? «Tas; 
aiv. > I | | "0930" On wk 3 165 
1 ii. 49 30. e i 4 nad 
Morin; þ 10 


The PRINTER fo the READER. xaxXHb 
almoſt of his on times. If fo, his teſtimony 
is deciſive for a Senatorian cenſus prevailing ax 
leaſt in the latter end of the republic; - A Ro 
man citizen, faies he, was ſpecified in the cenſors 
books, either by bis prænomen, his family nam vr 
ſurname; from"'his tribe or curia'in which N 
as enrolled; or from bis effects as being” a' Se. 
nator or Nugbt [n]. Again; Tis certain, 
during the time of the republic, a cenſus was 
preſeribed for the judges by the Aurelian, 
Pompeian, and the Julian laws fol. Now our 
Aſconius tells us ſp], that by the Pompeian law; 

the judges were to be, di forentiy than heretofore; 
nominated but of the tbres ordert f Senators, 
Knights, and Centurions; all -of tbem to be of 
the hig be cenſus. Sigonius [y] thinks this 7 
dicial cenſus was not only diſtinct from that of 

E 4. mM eee u ed n Im 
[a] Moris autem fuit, ſales he, ut; cum aliquis civis Ro- 
manus oſtendendus eſſet, ſignificaretur aut a prænomine ſuo, 
aut a nomine, aut a cognomine; aut a tribu in quo 2 
ſeretur ; aut a curia; aut 2 cenſu, ut ſi erat ſenator, tqueſye- 
Romanus. Aſcon, ad Cic. in Verrem, i. g. 


4 # , 


ys Cic. Philipp. i. 8. 150 
| L Ut ampliſſimo ex cenſu, ex centuriis;/ aliter ** 


ante. lecti judices, æque tamen ex illis tribus ordinibus, res 
judiearent. Aſcon. in erat. contra L. Pi ſon. c. 3g) 
Te] Significat ſenatores legi potuiffe, qui octingent mil- 
lia poſſiderent; equites, qui quadringenta ; at judices e ſena- 
torio ordine, /aut equeſtri, niſi qui ampliſſimo cenſu eſſent, 
_ jd eſt, qui ſupra ſenatorium, aut equeſtrem cenſum poſſide- 
rent, conſtitui non licuiſſe. Sigon. De antigus jurs civium 
Rom, I. ii. c. xviii, We . | 
Nenn c knights 


n The PRINTER to tbe RAD R. 
unüghits and ſenatets, but higher that the laws 
eit limite of eanh, i, e, that the judicial mgbri 
dere to be poſſpſſed of more than what was 
profetibed-to!3he knights in general, and the 
Juiunal ſemutor df a larger cenſus than that 
pretered tothe ſenators Tllis ſeems to me, 
wich ſubtniffion i forced interpretation. Many 
Had been the donteſts between the knights and 
ſenators for the Judicial power. Pompoy's law 
the difference; it laid open the 
Adiſtinction of order, but with; this reſtriction, 
0 pn ne IR not to bo all ſena- 
tors, they ſhould all be poſſeſſed of a ſenator's 

Ae amplifimo cenſu Jet#i ; which I ſhould 
interpret ex cenſmordinis ampliſini.—Butwhat- 
ever was this Fuulcial cenſus, Pliny aſcribes 
it ſrh jointly with the ſenator ian, to the effetis 
of luxury; and he would hardly ſo ill diſtin- 
em ages us ie Jumble to inttitutions, which 

began, one, at we have ſech, under the repub- 
lie; the other, as Dr. Chapman imagines, un- 
der the emperors,” We WII apply, wich this 
accurate writer He], the -particulars-enumerated 
by Plity to the times of affluence and of 2 

-MiKing erty... But we need not wait for thoſe 
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2m ode laxiths mundi et rerum ampktudo damno 
gee ſenator cenſe leg ceeptus; judex' fer cenſu. 

id 'N XIV. procem. 81 n 45 l Leiter 
14 EY Senate, p. _w_ „  SIpneviigangs 

£1 Ou days ' 
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days till; the reign of Auguſtus... Tbough it it 
allowed, by the conqueſt of Egypt IT]. a B&W 
ſund of riches flowed into his capital, yet moto 
gtrat fortunes {gem to have been, raiſed; beſore 
the civil war bro ut, when: whale armies 
evet / after wards. 1- Ihe donations made hy that 
emperor: proye:at once be imamenſt wealth he 
uu poſſaſſed of, and the want of it in others. 
He ſupplied not only the legal qualifications to 
kuights and ſenators, but even the deficiengies 
of the treaſury: Wie leatn from the inſeription 
at Ancyra, that, at four donations Ie only, he 
diſtribilted: tov2 50, oo men i hundred. Hs. 


. ahout 3 Lu d., n id all, near 
2, οοõꝛ ũůi. ach time. In ſhort, he, is re- 
corded there to haue given away above xxii 
117fr} See hereafter; b. . be Ne * 8 1 


Þ e de ee Tb. 


mea con eee "bd! e 9 

Da ee et ducenta,. [9491 heh 

Ae there's n amounted to $40: 0 
and thence end es, that inc ech t 

eder 8. #25,000/always partook of the Pg — 


wiegen ee 4 Agena 97 dee tao 
00 10 10 o not here exp reſs but Fes numb 
Wem Amel en fhowld' be 


read undoubtedly, « pervenerunt ad evi vu i 1A,“ &c. 
l 1 5, $f; trecentis et, viginti millibug/p EEE l. and . 19. 
eee HOMINVM — oY 2 

again, I. 21. ea millia HOMINYM. 0 pl * cu 

cent inerunt “ 19 
deb | e 2 malllions 
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 millliagsof hougde dtspling. begdes one dens - 
tiow which dme has effaced.. 1 


r e Syetobiv and Dio compared together; 


FS. Aist one million two hundred 


bead he t think a; qualification was requirtd 
| „the, time (of ' Auguſtus, Suetonius ſw] 
* iff Auguſtes MAR GH the ſenatorian 

ens, and, Ham- eight hundred thouſand 


 4aboufand. H. 7 Dio [x that Auguſtus 
«fixed; it-firſt at fabr{bundred-thouſand HS. 


Fee een of the-/miaſortines-which 


you fami lies had felt by the civil Wars; 
ee it ta a million Now 
goon: bypathiſis,: the 
 teſnlt; of hats here: delivered is, that che 
orien cenſus: was fixed by: Auguſtus firſt at 
hundred thouſand, HS; then at eight hun- 
dred thouſand HS. then a million, laſtly at one 
million” two. hundred. chouſand, A ſttange 


e f incooRency1in the ſemperor, and more 
ſtrange inacguracy in the hiſtorians; the former 


paſſing over in ſilence the firſt rate 3 the latter, 
the —5 But ws ſee prudence in the em 


prtpr, and męthpd in the hiſtorians, if we ſup- 


e ot pro octingentorum 
nm Mina ode s.H 428 upplevitq non 
habendibus; Su Si WA te. c Mag wy 


[x] Trees gg ow . ee 

rihnaqaryy & YT rake, lreſſa * ch Axe Seeg | 
* «ule * Dio, 1 ty, 5. 532. vid. & p. 340. wn 
A | bels | 


Ne PAM TER to rhe REA DER. xt 
poſe that Sbetonius 'deſetibes"'the ſengtetun 
cenſus as Auguſtus bum it, and as he Nut 
his death; and that Dio tentienb t to 
which Augustus e um it, and ger wur d. 
rad u Tis trac indeed Die füt neting 
here of Suetonius's one minen tw] c hundred 
thouſand Hs, But he mentions che oeh, Gn 
of that report elſewhere, telli ue, e That 
4 Ruguſtus ſupplited ſeveral ſenttois and krigzts 
with -thedtrioney* hien was wanting to 
< their qualification, and to foutfeore of them 
gave thirty mgriad# of drach" (yÞ,"\ the very 
ſom which inf the Roman feyle is breites or 
one _millidvewd bundred thouffhd 18 This 
munificent act of Auguſtus probably. miſled 
Sudtonius!'to!think) that emperor alma 
- raiſed" the/cenſue't6 ſ{o\bigW# fate!!! 
5001 vie Lgooiflites cert GH nage bont 
| +28 Chill bers. n. furdhet White except 
one whence is It, "that 1 Heuld thus prefulne 
to differ from my betters? But as etrots in 
money accounts are daily adjuſted Withoht f- 
fence it Would be ſtraßge; if any ſhoufd be 
taken Where we ate leſß ineelted, where the 
ſums are Roman. If I have not tranſgrefſed 
the decent bounds" of liberty, Which is 0 a 
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eee rr ola uvpidda rr ie. 
o, c pe 5% eee OM ONE, 


10 q ceſſary 


CY 


vii The *** the n. 
ceſſary to the welfare of the literary, as of the 
political republic, I will truſt to the Baron's na- 
Licht, Nag d nafoval] burihity c perde 
me. I claim no merit to myſelf, nor will I de- 
og on thg different titles of othery'to it; 11 
{ RA Wh  Peciertit judice forma? 8 0 2 5 \ 1 | 4 
ee +4 mo e kt TS It of 
1 \ave onl produced n Perizonius, 
3 8 from the Baron in qom- 
| puting fractions, while he hes been holding the 
baader olf kingdom, and, ns leſs a\philaſo- 
bern des nne nin, aste for the ſeveral 
operations of the: commercia political, and 
ct World, on as regular principles as our 
d fettem Vis Rued thoſe of the natural: nay, 
3 ia more, has reconciled the ee 
I Bad almoſk ſaid. madae(s of Religion, to 
uniformity.ond.reFitude of Reaſon 117 
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Cauſes of the Riſe and Fall 7 
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{T4 vatienca of. eee worn": 5. 
. nA LS - * 
ms n e ee een dee 
en of Numer The uuri ut faftained. 
CON Aldi S Torben 2 | , | 4.4 

x * E muſt not form 6b. ourſelves 
* $ of the of Rome, in 
1 „om t e exit 
u & we ave. e thake of 
the Crim Tartars, built for the ſtowing and 
ſecuring of plunder, cattle, fruits, and other 
produce of the country. The antient names 
of the chief places in Rome, are all relative 


to this uſe 6. 


The city was even without ſtreets, unleſs 
we will give this name to the continuation 


af roads which center in it. The houſes were 


x K olitori· 
um; &e 
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92 3 ſtraggling, 


* 
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| e 
tqt ©” very 
| 0 übe tneſs of Nome ſoon appea 


ee e f N 
be ch! 18. « origin 0 triümphs, to whi 


Which were 


1 Plutareb's life of Romulus. 


2 CAR „ Ri ann Pai Che l. 
e built aſter ' an! irregular manner, 
mall; for the ie being 


— At their wotk; ot in e 
ſeldom at home. 


ted in 
ublic 1 . Works which * have 
Wn i I chi mite che greute Ade of i an 
wi Fe under its kings.” They 
to lay the foundation -of — 


Uare, 


21 


mu deer 


| "Lit which Was to he etetnu. 


1 U and 'tis ſuvcetſors 33 
dar wärs With their 
* cighbours;"to' <encreaſe” the number of their 


| "They Al eir women; and their terfitories. 
2M et 


uſed & return to the city. loaded with 
ſpoils of conquered nations; and theſe 
a its, rages Fr conſiſted of wheatſheaves and 


ui to fill them with the greateſt 
| oro 


after warde, chiefly owed its grandeur 
4 1 th. of tl e Romans Was greatly 
Increaſed by er union with the Bübitzes, a 
"ſtubborn, * Watlike” people, reſembling” the'La- 
_ cedemonjang, from whom. the "ſprung. Ro- 
" mulus, + 5 ied the from of their thields, 
ge, and üſed them: ever after- 
Wards inſtead of the ſmall buckler of «5k : 
And, is to be « obſerved, that the 


| © © '$ee"the*aftoriſhment of — Hakcatndfſic on 


* uzduQs built by Tarquin, 928 Nom. . Ut; They 
"ate ſtill Cibfiſting, 


ſtance 


Chil; : of the Roman. Empire, 3 


Nance which chiefly raiſed the Romans to the 
ſovereignty of the world, Was, their laying 
alide their-own cuſtoms as ſoon as they met 
with better among the people they conquered; 
_ and it is well — that they ſought ſucceſſively 
9000 eee 11159 454 
'8 It as a maxim then among the republics 
* of Italy, that treaties made with one king were 
by = ny towards his ſucceſſor, This was 

law, of nations *. among them. Thus 
every thing Which had been ſubmitted to by 
one king of Rome, they thought themſelyes 
diſengaged from under another, and wars con- 


| tinually begot Wars. mY t / * „ 
The feign of 92 hong fo lops . 175 
leave the 


cific, was top 
ie e . and had 


q mans in thei ir 
cheic territory in that age been Log 9 


and their, power, Dy it EB, ble their 
E a EM WTO 
92% cau ome was; 
all her 5 were . men. No 7 — a 
hiſtory preſents us with an unigterrupted ſuc 
 ceffing, of ſuch. ſtateſmen and ſuch 9 
11 the infancy, of ſocieties, the leading men 
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folatfon; - RMA Oo ed; 
may Guffer, Wichsut mur N 
; ee rites nes they dre 
A Set Thür onde ödlyentäge may acbrue 
—_— from the difpfal of the monies 
ied Pt When an inſult is put upon 
Ae affected with"their misfortune 
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be Confeſfed, that the death 
of ee, 8 titre Iban bewußten, ad- 
ehr, che rerolutien which bappe 


5 is e. titiſt 
A f 


„ eee 
; a m i li che int . nu 

> le e This election was to 
de confirmed * the _ Dian, Halicar. lib. ij. incdv. 
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CAT. + of the Roman EMeins:. C1 
From the ſituation of things at that time, 
this was the reſult, either that Howe: oma 
n n | 
— Modern hiſtory. furniſhes us, ** 4. bey 
remarkable example of what happened —— | 
proven in Rome for as men haye becn. ſenſible 
of the ſame paſſions in all age the occations 
which, give fiſe to great revolutians, are uariqus, 
but the cauſes are for even the W. 
A Henny VII. of England, increaſed the 
power of the-. commons, merely to humble 
the nobility; ſo SERVIiUS Turtios enlarged 
2 of the people, in order to depreſs 
ſenate, but dhe people growing afterwards 
bolder, ruined each of the monarchies under 
Which they lived. n en zee 
No flattering colours bare bren employed 
in the picture Which is leſt us of Tana]; 
n name bas not eſcaped any of the orators - 
againſt tyranny; but his conduct 
"beford- lite calamities, which it is evident he 
[\foreſaw; his gemleneſs and humanity, towards 
the conquered, his beneficence to the ſoldiers, 
_ . the-arts by Wich he engaged ſuch numbers 1 
endes vu at his preſervation, the edifices he 
„Nied for the public uſe, his courage in the 
geld, the conſtancy and patience wich which 
he bore his misfortunes, a twenty years war 
Rap? 1 00. or 8 be — 
5on a t omans, thou wed 
his kingdom, and very poor; = things, 
14407 J | B 3 9 and 
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| * che reſo perpetually found, ptove 
manifeſtly , 4+ t, he. Nas no contemptible 


a. * ,ah6:4 15 Tr 170 3052 


be rank or which poſterity bello, 
Baſubjet, 48 rites are, tc the whim and 
Na of. for . Woe to 12 9 J 15 3 
Who is oppreth | 
hich after e the —— one; or 
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The-north-eaſt part of Petſia, Hyrcania, Mar- 

iana, Bactrid, c. were formerly full T 
ouriſhing eities . which are now no 1 5 


and the north of this empire 2, that js, the 
iſthmus which ſeparates the C un add Eg 60 
ſeas, was full of cities and ons, which ate 


is) \/ . 


now: deſtroyed, © / 33 1909 
Eratoſthenes || and Ariſtobiuſts Wan from” 
Patroclus, that the merchandiſes of India paſſed 
by the Oxus into the ſea of Pontus. Marcus 
Varro tells us, that, at the time when Pompey 


. es againſt” Mithrigates, lag * . 


. Netz ub ü. 2 
jr ib vi cap, 16: & Srao, bi. AT 
cab i 


b. xi. ” 1 4 0 Y ; 


In Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 17. See alſo Strabo, lib. xi. 


upon the paſſage by which the merchandiſcs were conveyed 
fu to te Cyrus, 8 


2ſt 1 informed, 


38 Cauſes 'of the Rive and Farr Ch. V. 
informed, that they went in ſeven days from 
India to the country of the Bactrians, and to 
the river Icarus, which falls into the Oxusj 
Unt, by this means, they were able to bring 
the merchandiſes of India acroſs the Caſpian 
ſea, and to enter the mouth of the Cyrus; 
bm whence it was only a five days paſſage 
tothe Phaſis, a river which diſcharges itſelf 
into the Euxine ſea; There is no doubt but 
Was by the nations inhabiting theſe ſeveral 
oduntries, that the great empires of the Aſſy- 
rians, Medes, and Perſians, had a communi- 
catlbn with the moſt diſtant parts of the eaſt 
and wet- jon 21 1% e eee 
no An entire ſtop is now put to this communi- 
cation All theſe? countries have been laid 
wuſte by the Tartars *, and are ſtill infeſted 
by"! that deſtructive nation. The Oxus no 
longer runs into the Caſpian ſea; the Tartars, 
for ſome private (reaſons, have changed its 
courſe, and it now loſes itſelf in the barren 
. 205091382 fe animogrnt od +a 473 
22819 Ne 503 ni 269} n Ich bout vid 
This is the reaſon why thoſe: who have deſcribed this 
_ country,.fince it was, in the poſſeſſion of the Tartars, have 
entirely miſrepreſented it. The chart of the Caſpian 'fea, 
made by order of the late czar Peter I. has diſcoveredithe 
egregious errors of our modern charts, in relation to the 
hgure of that ſea, which is found to be conformable to 
Dee 
** Sec an account of this in Jenkinſon's Collaction of 
Feyages 0 (7 NON ole, ef OE ERS eribuer ttt en 


BR 4. 1 | 
it n vg Fri! L's an 11 Gs 4 
E 0 he 


TOR 
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The Taxartes, which was formerly a barfiet 
between the polite and barbarous nations, hab 
had-its courſe turned in the ſame manner 
the Tartars, and it no longer WIS 
into the 0e 2Stibagdo1m ods 

Seleucus Nieser rm the ptojec caf 
joining g the Euxine to the Caſpian ſea. This 
project, which would have greatly facilitated 
the commerce of thoſe days; vaniſhed at his 
death T. We are not certain it could havr 
been executed in the iſthmus which ſeparates 
the two ſeas.” This country is at preſent very 
little known; it is de populated, and full of 
foreſts; however, water is not wanting, for 
an infinite number of rivers roll into ĩt from 
mbunt Caucaſus: But as this mountain forms 
the north of the iſthmus, and extends like 
two arms Wurde the ſouth, it would have 
been à grand obſtacle to ſuch an enterprize, 
eſpecially in thoſe times EIN had not the 

art of making fluices. 509 

It may be imagined, that Selene would 
have joined the two ſeas in the very place 
| where Peter J. has ſince joined them; that is, 

in that neck of land where the Tanais ap- 

| ; 172. the Volga; but the north of the A 


ian ſea was not then diſcovered. ö 
While the empires of Aſla enjoyed a een 
merce of luxury, the Tyrians carried on 3 coin. 


* Claudius "Ca?" in Plin. lib. vi. cap. 11. 
We He was ſlain by Ptolemy Ceraunus, 
4 See Strabo, — 


merce 


69 ecetra. Ch. V. 
77 of We which inert extend ed 


(ods d. Bochart has employed 
iF k, of his Canaan in Ne 
880 2 75 which they ſent into all the-coun- 


W 


Ang apon the ſea: They paſſbd the 
of Hercules, and made do fentlemenits®.on 
] Pran. * {18-.,23! y 
2 e the rene Wr 
boy ua thoſs who —— far difkint 
fo. them, — 7 the nations engaged in 
1 oe no commerce. They carried on 
5 much obſeurity as they 
7 ph calc 5 i the. advantages which the 
SENSY ligens agtidns enjoy or over the moſt” 


IN” 21qo097 1 8 
Fg. 


flaws A pendelnd by hats 
1 


Ietheir mannets from all 9 aeeet 
ith ſtrangers, had at that time ſcarce 
* n , enjoyed a — 
an. of thoſe times ;- it ebe every ang 
Hoon itſelf. Mts 2339 WI} At 130131 
* MAE us were theſe peopia of com- 
1 that they leſt that of the Red-ſea to 
RS nations which had any harbours 
lere they ſuffered) the Idumans, 
ans ans, and.the 2900 to have fleets: Sole 
mal + we LAs d in this navigation the ne ol 
T1ans,, who knew | theſe, ſeas. 1008 1 700 ms 1 
n Hon! 


& A They founded 'Tarteſſus, and 9 2 12 at 
iz. 
| SY Ting” 


+ 1 Kings, ix. 2 Chron. viii. © 1 Jo . 
oſephus 


5 OR Songs, 
22 jy 
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Io us d ſays, that this nation, being En | 
by in agriculture,” knew little 0 
navigation: The — therefore traded only 
occationally/ in the Red · ſea. Pee 
the Idumeans Elath and 
whom they received this comtherce ; hey 1 
| theſe two Cities, and with r bft this em 
mere. 10 in 21! 
Ae 80s 4 with che bn desen |" We is: 
was not commerce of luxuty; nor was their 
trade owing to conqueſt” Their frug 1 
theit abilities, their induſtry, ae a 
the bardſhips they ſuffered, rend 
to all the nations of the world;” 
Before Alexander, the people 5 on” 
the Red-fca traded only bh. this' ſea, an 4 
that af Africa. Of this, the aſtoniſhment 
the univerſe at the diſcovery of the Indian es 
under that cunqueror, is à ſufficient procf- 1 
have obſerved; that bullion wal Ways , carfied © 
to the Indies; and never amy brought fm 
thence ; the Jewiſh fleets, which br Galt out © 
and-filver: by the way of the Red“ ſea, returned 
from Africa, ADK from the Thidles 12 i 
this was made on the eaſtern chi ſft 
of Africa ui for the ſtate of navigation at that 
time is a convincing proof, that they did not” 
ſail to a very diſtant ſhore) 
l am not ignorant, that the fleets of Sol -» 
mon and Jehoſaphat returned only crete 


* Againſt Appion. 
T0080 wil years; 


— 


65 
Fe, ; but .de not ſee that the time taken u 


Teen e 
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oyage is any proof . the greatneſs" F 
NS {101 my 1 BY 21861 


Plitty and Strabo inform us; that the junks 
bf did and the Red-ſea' were twenty days 
in performing 4 voyage, which a Grecian or 


Roman veffel would accompliſh in ſeven . 


in this proportion,” a voyage of one year mide 
by the fleets of Greece br Rome, wonld take 


very near three; When performed by thoſe of 


Solomon. NON 


We find froth! hiſtory, that; before the dif: 


7 of the tnuriners compaſs, four attempts 
ere made to fail round the coaſt 'of' Aﬀrica. 


The Phœnieians ſent by Necho +, and Eu- 


doxus , flying from the wrath of Ptolemy 


J —— ihe from the Red-ſea, and ſuc- 


ſent by Nerxes, and Han- 
pinians, ſet out from the Pil- 


* * 


wy ods 7 Heredles! undd falled'of: ſucceſs.  / 
2Phe' capital point! in ſurrounding Africa was, 
to diſc over and double the cape of Good-hope. 


Thioſe who ſet cut from the Red- ſea found 


45 cape” nearer by half, than it would have 
e 


n in ſetting out from the Mediterranean. 


The ſhore from the Red-ſea is not fo ſhallow, 


dtms dro od o *mnomn vr nl + 


o3 N "See Plings lb. vi. cap. 23. and Strabo, Ib, xv. 2 
1 He Was deſirous of conquering it. Herodotus, | 
fl — owe lib. il. cap, 67. FRA | Mela, Ae + 


ib y: 511 


e 


” pu 5 
N = 
* * 
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that from the cape * to. Hercules's Pillars. 

The he diſcovery! of the. cape by Ne a Pil 

lars was owing to the invention of the 

pals, which permitted them to leave the pl 
of Africa, and to launch out + into the great 

ocean, in order; to fail. towards 1855 iſland of 
St. Helena, or towards the coaſt of Braſil. It 
was therefore very po poſlible far them tg ſail 


from the Red- ſea into the Mediterranean, but 
not to ſet out from the Mediterranean to returu 
by the Red-ſea. nocguoloe 
Thus, without making this grand cirouit, 
after-which they could hardly ever hope to 
turn, it was moſt natural to trade to the e 
of 1 —— 7 and to the e 
coaſt ercu 8 1 ars, Iz Qi 777: 2s v0!) 
The firſt Greeks were al pirates. IM ligos, 
who enjoyed the DES: 96 ſea, was only 
more ſucceſsful, perhaps, chan others j in pi- 
racy ; for his maritime dominion 1 . 150 
further than round his own iſle. 

the Greeks becaes 4 22 . he Athe- 
nians obtained dominion of the the ſea; 
becauſe, this ale and victorious nation aur 


nf IT: 3316 YOu 79 TT 


kon S ed what L hal ſay ne on the nayiga- 


+ In the months of October, November, December, 
and January, che wind in che Atlantic ocean is found to 
blow north-eaſt; our ſtups therefore either croſs the line, 
und ſito avoid the wind, which is there generally at _ 
they direct their courſe to the ſouth; or elſe th 


#. * 


| _ the torrid Zone, in thoſe places where the is 2 
Mett. 


laws 


—— Rue: dnd Far, ChiVe- 


lars to the moſt potent monarch * of that 
time; and humbled vo maritime powers af 
* us, and Phœnicia. 
But this Athenian 1 ip of the ſeas des 
ſerves. to de, toe particularly mentioned. 
Arn, ſhya-Xenophon -F, rules the ſea; but 
© 85 fl 8 it jorned. 70 the.conti+. 
enemies, - While the, 


. —— 
«be 1 12 75 


N their maritime empire, than. 
enjoy it, whoſe political goy 

ſack — the gommon peopſt diftributed, tho. 
public revenues amongſt themſelves, while the 
rich were in a ſtate of oppreſſion 31 the A 


* The king of Perſia. dau 8% » 
f 21 17 On the Athenian Republic. | 


nians, 


4 


nianis, I ſay; did not carry on ſo 
commerce as might be expected from the pro- 
duce of their mines, from the multitude of 
their ſlaves; from the number of their ſeamen, 
from their influènee over the cities of Gr 
and} above all, from the excellent inſtitutic 4 
of Solon. Their trade was almoſt vyholly con- 
fined to Greece; and to the Buxine ſea; n 
whence they drew their ſubſiſtence; : 
— — twyo ſeas, it was tw „ 
which opened and ſhut the Peloponneſus and 
all Greece; it was a city of the . 


Its trade was very extenſive, having ꝝ port to 
receive the mierchandiſes of Aſia j; and another, 
thoſe of Italy: For the great difficultics which 
attended the douhling cape Malea, where the 
meeting of — 2 — ſnip- 
wrecks, induced every one to go to Corinth,” 
and they could even convey their veſſels ouer 
land from one ſea" to the other. Never was 
there a city; in Which the works of art were 
carrisd to ſo hi degree of perfect ion. But 
here ame be e „ Which 
their opulence” began. They erected a templo 
to Venus, in nie note than a thouſand cour- 
tiſaſs were conſecrated to that deity; from this 
ſeminary came the greateſt" rd of: thoſe „ 


as bn. 4 — vii. 804 4 — 
ale F * e. 
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66 Cane vb RIU F Ch V. 
. Veanties; whoſe hiſtory Athenzus has 
ed to commit to writing 

e ee happened in the reign of 
Fo r, "which" entirely changed the face 
of 5 of Tyre, the con- 
tieft of Egypt, chat likewiſe of the Indies, 
ae /ery of the ſea whieh lies ſouth of 
thioſé countries“ The Greeks of Egypt found 
themſelves in u fftüation to carry on a 
Bobs commerce they were maſters of the 
of the Red-ſea; Tyre, the rival of all 
e trachpg Hatibns, was nb more; they were 
nor conſtrained"by-the Ancient ſuperſtitions 
of the out; Egypt an becomè the centre 
CECE! it mon wnodte borred 
The empire f Perſia extended to the In- 
dis. "Dating; long befbre Alexander, had 
fent fome veſſels t Which ſailed down this ri- 
vet, and paſſed e into the Ned-ſea. How 
then were che Greeles the firſt who traded to 
the Indies By the fouth'?/ Had not the Perſians 
dene this befefer Did they make no ad- 
. of "ſexs Which were ſo near them; of 
the very ſeas that waſhed their coaſts ? Alexan- 
der, 1 is true, conquered the Indies; but 
was it neceſſary for him to conquer a country, 
in order to trade m_— R what I ſhall 


now examine. ron ot cf 


7 | 1 #950 od alit 
* Which inſpired tn — for Arangers ich on 
+ Strabo, lib. xv. 659k dz 01 9163 


* 1 Herodotus i in — | 
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Ariana u, which extended from the Perſian, 
Gulf as far as the Indus, and from the South 
ſea to the mountains of Faropamiſus, de- 
pending indeed in ſomè meaſure on the Ems 
of Perſia ?1 But in the ſonthern part it was, 
ren; ſcorched, rude, and oncaltivated. rar 
dition relates, that the armies of Semirami 
and Cyrus periſhed. in theſe deſarts, ; and A- 
lexander, who cauſed his fleet to follow bim, 
oould not avoid loſing in this. place. a great 
part of his army. The Perſians left the whole 
coaſt to the Icthyo Phag i £, the Or, and other 
eee W the Perſians were 
great failors || Þ and thei, very religion de- 
2 them from all notions of maritime 
commerce. The voyage undertaken hy Da- 
rius's direction upon the Indus and the Ia 
ſea, was rather the caprice of a prince 1 
tious of ſhewing his power, than any regular 
eft of a mongreh!- intent upon cxerciſing 
It was attended with no conſequence, eir 
ther: to the advantage af commerce, or navi- 
gation. They emerged from ona ignorance, 
_— org SEW * agua. 9 no) 120. ods 
þ 61 o | 
lech ÞY liny, 10 wy cap. 23. Strabo, ”y N. 
They ſailed not upon the rivers, leſt they ſhould 4 
file the elements. Hyde's Religion of the Perſians. Even 


to this day they have no maritime commerce. I hoſe who 
take to the ſea, are treated by them as atheiſts. 


1 | F 2 Beſides, 
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a received opinion ® ) 
[Ted chat the ſouth rn 


were uninha Pe ty 11 
"a" tradition Þ 4 * m 


but ſeven.” 


entered by Nee Hit de 
0 : - a che kalt: Hut hav- 

the ſouth RAT of great. na- 
0 I 108 55 e AY con- 
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12 el us +2 Lig W 
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Ws f e exo Miel ne ; that 
the Indies; he =D be 0); whe to m 


Arfans; and even'this was onl V an Ideal . 
50 Thid. QI 4 Cx Fünen i? 7 
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k Z 28 y * ' , i! [7 ! 
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Ao” brou gh beck from og: dnl Weẽnty 


vg a, hh, ook up ten months. They 
ry 
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20% cri ived at Sufi, where they found 58 7. 


ve an entertainment to his w 


my. Te had left the fleet ER þ w9 


hither by land.” © 
This Conqueror had ed 1 a, 
with a view of ſecuring bis 2 of 
'pt ;\/this was a key to open. it i the 1 5 
place Where the kings bis rodecel rs. 
oy to ſhut 3 153 and he be ad not the 4 
ought of a eee Na the dil 
Will e ar ian ſea, cou 1d alon 1 8 l 
1 he kin 9 5 of e ibn. 
a is the W Aland at 2 Ul 
Ives Fm to bl Ne AGE, WA 
| , Wa: a | ils JE Na id ther . 
Ate Yds AN JR (141 
e ith ahi 
2 their fleets | - het 105 
g's "was KG ed the Seleyci 9 85 
Fn 1102 ares, reid th 35 Mee 
1 4 2 ie tand of Pütatna, at the mouth of the 
tia was founded on a flat ſhore, called Race» - 
2 22 5 the © former kings had kept à garriſon. to pre- 
and more particularly 1 the Greel from 
— Pliny, lib. v. cap. 10. Sa 
lib. xvit, id lt J 


t Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 12. and Strabo, lib, x xi. p. 597. / 
J Plioy, lib. ii. 9 67. 
74 of 
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ofthe Sea of "Anni ttentive to the 
1 0 they, mig t ** attacking from 
3 ence the ba rope by Gaul and Ger- 


'D 55 dey oe e Ps, 
. ether {03 155 the Ptolemies, by means 


their, fleets, on the Red-fea, were alteady 

the maſters of it; or aint they bad 

Fr ered uch an invincible averſion in che 
5 


rſiang to. maritime affairs ; 3 or, in ne; Mat 
the cnetal ſobmiffion of all the in the 
ſouth left no foom for them wo flatter them- 
ſelyes with Sin hopes of further conqueſts 
ED. e 1 the W of the ateients 
5 Jdc. 1 1 in e that 
19h Fre k ria, 
Eres Ag de n 3 not 
ke om th | & their ſentiments; and yet 
efcrib Caſpian: fea with a wonder- 
exactneſs; Bat we ſeldom quit our errors 
Fa 125 „ 
only the ſouth of this ea; and took it for t 
8 pro pottiop as they avanced along the 
inks em coaſt, inſtead of imagining 
iz great 1 ley (til Venter it to be the 
| ocean, ,which be made à fort of bay; when 
15 they had almoſt finiſhed is circuit, and had 
quite ſurveyed the northern coaſt, though their 
_ eyes were then opened, yet they . them 
once more; and took the mouth of the Volga 
* for a ſtrait, or a prolongation of the ocean. ET - 


The 


- "Io TT TP - bald Wy OO .v» ' 1 5 


| courſes. At firſt, they failed 
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+ The land atmy of Alexander had 270 anly 
on the eaſt as far as the Hy end, which is the 
laſt of thoſe riyers. that fall into the Indus: 
Thus the firſt trade which the Greeks cartied 
n wy Fans was Kink 00 very ſcnall 
\ coun Seleucus Nicatox pene- 
— as far as "= Ganges * and Bi th 
means liſcovered. the ſea into which this river 
falls, chat is to (ay, the bay of Bengal. Th 
moderns diſcover countries by. voyages at 
2 ancients Akane, F he by conqueſts at 
Sabo FR notwithſtanding the. teſtimony of 
Apollodorus, ſeems to doubt whether the Gre- 
can 7. kings; of Bactriana. proceeded Pe 
_ #han\ Seleucus and Alexander. 90 aft to 
chin they went no further to. the Alt, and 
- that they did not paſs. the Ganges i. B Bit. te 
went further towards. the ſouth; They 
 -eovered || Siger,, and the ports in Guzarat'tnd 
. Malabar, which gave PF} avigation I 


iny! $..1 In that” that in falling "the 

” "Indies they. took Pauli wy three 1 5 

om cape Syagros 

to the iſland of Patalene, which is at the 5 
def the e This we gel the 8 


44 mM 1 * 8 
ul 1 e It 597 + Lib. xy ain); | 


' * ] 1 ay I 
1 a lhe Adramytte * in Stabe lib; &i. 


BY 100 2 Matedonians of of Bactriana, India, and . 
* ſeparated themſelves nn. formed a great ſtate. 
ib. vi. cap. 23. 


Ae Apdie. froth, 
ce the ather, by means of the trade-winds/ 1 
ee ee Che, diſcovered by, Hils. 
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1 Heered tao the Indies. 

FF "ages ſhocter: and more 
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— +1 


Strabo +, 
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8 ——— 
WA ſtaple * of. the Ae 
pers.. 1 
ing to 1 
Redſes as far a8 ( 
_— — yo — 
weſt to; eaſt, from o 
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ben cen never Toi den 
but when th . ey togk advantage 
Winds ai chem a kind 
H. 58 517 Hers PE ' balis? 
1125 Tot A Jai gol 16d) ee lt. 
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ME | Pliny 


o put 


. of d, Reue Pipi; 
eo liay & ſays, that they ſet Gil 5 th 


« 8 5 
inthe 2855 ſummer, and retu 


chs end of December, or in the pep «hi 
January. This is intirely 'confotmable 
ndval-joutnals. In that part, of it Indi 

which is between the 525 infuli"of Africa, 
chat on the other fide the Ganges, 3 
two monſoons; the "firſt; dutin > "which 
winds blow from weſt to caſt, begins" in the 
e uguſt'of September b = 

h the wind i is in the Cat, 
Ne, n ſet fall fröti Africa 


— n 7 of the 7 7 Pra. 
s fleet th ſet out t ns 
1 ngpare < Mon tithe 16 they! © F003 


From Patala to Sula, It ſet Kail in thee manth Uf 
July, hat! is at a Raſh When no ip} dare 

to ſea to'retith From theTodhes: Between 
theſe two monſobns there nora. 
during which the os vary; When a north 
wig, meeting with comingn winds , inch, Hſe, 
& omg near the ;"#errible "tern pit 

continue Ager the 'thonths' of bee 
ulyy and Auguſt. Alexander flect; 71 
ſertilng) ſail from Patala in the month of Jul 
muſt have been expoſed to m many” ! ' ſtorms; 
the voyage muſt have been Tong, becauſe 1 EY 

failed againſt the trade-wind. eee 1c 

_ Pliny fays, that they ſet out for the Indies 
at the end of ſummer ; thus they ſpent. the 


© Alexander's fleet Was feven months 20 7 


„ vi. cap. 23. 


time, 


| by Title and little arrived ro 
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ben Kid den by che Kings of Egy 
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fab, Which ought to have been employed in 
advantage of the trade- wind, —.— 
+ qu from Alexandria to the Red-ſea. 
obterve here, I pray, how navigation bis 
perfection. Darius 
Mb Wes two' years and 4 half * in falling 
"gown" the Indus, and going to the Red-fen. 
Afterwards the feet of Alexander , failing 
rough the Indus, arrived at Sula ig ten 
Fonts, häving ſpent three months on the 
Ahdvs; and ſcven on the Indian fea + At lift, 
055 paſſage” from the conſt of Malabar tothe 
Ned-ſes was made in forty dayb tr. 
Stäbe I, who'accounts for Len- Waben 
ol the countries between the Hypanis and the 
"Ganpes, . Gays,” that" "there were very 
thole who ſailed from Ser td the as 
EF ever proceeded ſo as the 
eir fleets, kin kack never went thither: T ly 
 Giled with the weſtern trade-winds 'from'the 
Py 6f the Red-ſea'to the coaſt of Malabar. 
ey Galt anchor in the ports along that coaſt, 
Fe L attempted to get round e peninſula 
this ſide the Sage by cape Comorin und 
the coaſt of Coromandel. The plan of naviga- 
pt and the 
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© Hetodotas in aa N 7 
; bt m 1 1 g 8 Pliny, lib. = 23. 
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Ch. v. / be Rot N EINE, 75 
Thus it is demonſtrable, that the Greeks, and 
Romans carried on a much leſs extenſſve 
oomtnerce to the Indies than we do; wez,who 
know immenſe countries, which to them 
were entirely unknown; who traffic wich all 
the Indian nations; who even manage their 
trade, and in our bothaing, art on theic 
commerce. Nin 
But this n — the anclonne. Was 
carried on with fat greater facility than ours. 
And if the moderns were to trade only to the 
coaſt of Quzarat and Malabar, and, without 
ſeeking for the ſouthern iſſes, were ſatisfied 
with what theſe iſlanders brought them, they 
would certainly prefer the way of Egypt to that 
of the cape of Good- hope. Strabo * informs 
us i N thus witch the rechts gef 
N 14 1 5955 5 
Ptolemy the * pher extends the caſt 
N dF knowp Africa to 'cape Praſum, and 
Aue bounds it by capo Raptum. Our 
beſt maps place cape 1 at Moſambique, 
in fourteen degrees and à half ſouth latitude, 
and cape Raptum, at about ten degrees of the 
ſume latitude. But as the country extending 
from the kingdom of Ajan (a kingdom which 
indeed produces no merchandiſe) becomes 
richer in proportion as it Tg to the 
ſouth, as far as the country of Sofala, Where 


* Lib, xv, + Lib. iv, cap. 7. & lib. viii, 
8 1 See the Periple of the Erythrean ſea. 
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a ern tag Welt knowletlgh' increa « 
mvigation' and trade extended thernſelves on thi 
cpaſt of India, and deſerted that of Affien. R 
 riefvand eafy'corfitherte made them Ew. 
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| 85 Pillars, as S i > 
" \ ſituation 18 exttemely remarks | 
a £06 It lets us ſee, that: Hanno limited his 
ſettlements zo the a 5th degree of notth Jatitutle, | 
at is, to e or three, degrees | . 
$651) 15190 His © oO! 5 ther 
being HT nk 
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veſſels 1 oars. 
Biene zoft. b 


we. ought. 1 
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jt, oyages that el. to the gſtabliſbment of an Eaft- 
India co 201, This W 1 the 
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ha wr avery and reſolution muſt de exerted, 
th Achat e oquire nanny | 
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3 + © DIST. 2 Oe, 1 2110; ' Mes by N 
felation of Hanno's voya 1 — 
tten * 


Ker ne It * 
man that it!“ Lis recita! 5 5 


| E with oſtentation. Great commanders 


other Out relatioffs are conformable to th 


Write cheir aQions with fimphcity; becauſe they 
from facts, than from words. 
Ye fe by; 1 He deal 
etage h All he ſays of the 
ite er che {dj HE beluefoun the manners 
Se corteſpond* with” what” ib 
day Ten Vit this coaſt" of Africa ; "one 
| ld invagitie"it the-Jou Jotrnal-bf ® modern fAllor: | 
2 RANT his fleet, that in the day. 
titne there e yhr dus fflence oni the con- 
tinent; 5 the phe” he heatd' the ſound of 
vagus fuffeal Hüftrpmens, und that fires might 
then be every WHere feen, ſome larger tan 


wh 


it has been Uifcovered, that in the day 

favages retire itte che foreſts bo avoid the heat 
N K eee 
n to di 980 aun that 

une Pane & fond of * mr 
he ſame writer deſeribes a colon whioll 
the” phenomenz of Veſuvius; and relates, that 
he took two hairy women; who choſe to dit 
rather than follow the Carthaginians, and whoſe 
ſkins he carried to Carthage. This has been 


found not void of probability. 
This 


his natration is ſo much the more 
— is a monument of Punic antiquity; 3 
om hence. alone. it has been regarded as, f 
lous ; For the Romans retained. 

to the Carthaginiags, even after — 755 
ſtroyed . it . 5 e 
decided ther we "ou 49; war 40 
or {be Raman faith... ano het. T2 a 

The maderns:* have imbibed ſc pre) 

What is become, lay, 2 he I 
by Hanno, of which even in Plimy's time there 
remained no veſtiges?; en 
been indeed, had they contin 1 
Corinth or Athens that Hanno 


— „ He — hes 


ſecured. them, a8, Weil as his hurry.coul 
—— wild beaſts. The 
wn at ee 


who is it chat wool. venture into 
aad marſhes ta make the he de 2 

however, in Scylax and Polybius, that 
Carthaginians had conſiderable ſettlements on 
theſe cdaſts, Theſe are the veſtiges of the cities 
f Hanno; there are no other, for the fame reaſon 
that there; are no other pk, Carthage: itſelf... _.; 
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unnd 8 erbd che“ coaſt; be | 
. wouldithen Havechad'a trade of moch greater 
than that which ivicanidd on jon lat 
preſent on: thabeoaſt3:at a kim wen America 
ſeems:to have ed the riches of all other 
chr lest = would there have found trea-. 
ſuresp uf weich they could ver have bern 
8 180% 1847-807 nl 
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Wend Ww2 of 'Polybias cited by! 
Sur + relate rich atithe ſoures of) 
the-tiver:Betis; ity 

werer: cmplpyed;cr:; 716: the RO 


twenty - we thoufand drachmas a day, that is, 
_ five ee liyres oh at 


rout here 


CM fir Rowe Buri — 88 
liures to the: mark. The; mountains that Hu- 
tained theie mines were called then? Au 
Mountains: Which ſhews they wert tbel Notoſi 
2lidſe,times. At preſent the miits of Habbver: 
do inot employ @ fourth parti oi the working 
and yet they yield mare; But aafthe ROman 
had not mines; and but fem 
ſilver; and as the Greeks: none hut the 
Attic: mines, which were of i value 
might well be aſtoniſhed at: the abundance - 
In the war that broke aut ſbr dhe ſucceſſm 
aſcgpain, a man called the marquis p Rhodes, 
of* wha: it ws aid, that he was: 

golden mines ani! inriched by 
pnſad to the cdurt of France ita open 


nothing. - mi aide tisch 16. erodoas 300 
The Carthaginians being maſters of the igold? 

and ſilyer trade; were willing ta be ſd of the 
4 pewter. Theſe metals were carriei 
by land from the ports of Gaul upon the 

dean to thoſe: af the Mediterranean.” The 
mans were deſirous af receiving then 
ati ſinſt hand they | ſent Himiles; r to make 
a1” een ee een baghnod: 72-fertiest 


N fe r 1) noillim en 290ds 
5 og 1 — their nas ontont. . Mu 
Jt a rom Pliny, that this Himilco was ſent at 
fate nke with Hino and as'in the time of Aga- 
thete werd z Hanno and an Himilco, both chiets 
nl * n 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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8 Canſeof the Rron and Fart Ch. v. 
Fetlemients'* in the iſles called Caffiterides, 
Ke = are” imagined to be thoſe'of Seflly.. © 
Theſt voyages from Bætica into England 
Ros mae ſome perſons imagine, that the 
Carthaginians knew the compaſs: But it is 
gectain, they followed the coaſts. There needs 
de "other proof chan Flimilcos peing | four 
manths; in failing from the mouth of the Betis 
10 England: Beſides, the famous piece of 
Fd of the Carthaginjan + pilot, who, being 
ied by Roman yeſſel, ran a-ground, that 
de might got ner ber the way to England 7; 
= n intzmates that theſe veſſels were very near 
the ore, when they fell in with each other. 
The ancients might have performed Wengen | 
Fahl would "Rs one imagine they had the 
eompaſe, though they had not. Ha on Was 
far froth land, and during his 'ypyage had ſuch 
| rim weather that in to b he could 
es Ke a. polar star, and in the day! the 
ming and ſetting of the tun, it is certain. he 
migkt regulste hit courſe a3 well as we donow 
by the compaſs : Fut this muſt be g fortuite 
caſe,” and not a regular method of navigat 
We ſer in the treaty which put an end to the 
fit Punic "Wars chat Carthage, was principally 


of be ebene Mr. Boge 6s, AUT WAP: theſe 1 255 0 


the ſame ; more eſpecially, as the republic Was then in 
its flouriſhing ſtate, See his Diſſertation on 'the Frs 

Hann | DE 1677 i 4057 111 ann 2 At 2111 911 
. . See Feſtus Avienus. Lot! A ec en 1717 oy * 
| e Strada, lib. e e ene WAND AQ! 5 
i He was e yy the ſenate 1 e 
| 1 


an J 
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attehtlve to preſerve the empire of the ſet, * 
Rome that of the land. Hanno “, in his 
clation with the Romans, dedlaied that 
would not ſuffer them even to waſh their they 
in the ſea of Sicily; they were not permitted 
to' fail beyond the Promontorium pulchrum they 
wete forbid to trade in Siclly +," Sardinia and 
Africa, except at Carthage: An exception that 
lets us ſee there was no ce to favoyr them 
in cheir trade With that city); 10h 
In early times there kad' ben very 
wats between Carthage and Maffeilles Fon the 
ſubſecr of fiſhing." After the peace they entered 
jointly' fold the'@&conomical commerce, Mar- 
ſeilles at length! "grew Jealous, eſpecially: as being 
equal” to er ral in induſtty, ſhe was become 
inferior to her in power. This is the motive 
of her great fidelity to e Nenad. The war 
between the latter and the Carthaginians in 
A a ſource of riches to Marſeilles, which 
now” become their ' magazine,” "The? ruin 
of "Carthape” and Corinth) ſtill increaſed the 
bY loty df Maiſelles, and had it not been! for 
vil wars, in which''this republic aught 
ol! no dccbunt tb Have en gaged, ſhe old 
haye bee happy under che protection of the 
Romans ns, Who. had not 1 Tk jealouſy of her 
e ud [9 . (+44 DJ HE439079 970 71 pag? nh 


= Freinfhemius's Supplement to Liv, 2d Decad: 1. * 
+ In the, parts ſubje& to the Carthaginians. $7 
Cartbhaginienſium — exereitus, cum bellum captis 
ſcatorum nauibus ortum efſet, ſæpe fuderunt, puremgue 
22 >#iderunt, Juſtin. lib. e 5. 12 
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10The Romans were never diſtinguiſhed by a 
alouſy” for trade. They attacked Carthage as 
rival, not a trading nation. They favoured 
trading cities that were not ſubject to them. 
"This they increaſed the power of Marſeilles by 
the ceſſion of a large territory. They feared every 
thin from barbarians; but nad not the leaſt 
1 from a trading” people. Their 
their Aa, their military education, 
And 0 very f their government, efirang 


boon bas dv th cortmtrce; 11910, .*. 
-"5Ththe city they Were employed only Moti 
Wär, elections, factions, and lawſuits; in the 
country, bbut agriculture; and as for the 
provinces, a ſevere and tyrannical government, 
which there Pfeyailed, x . Ingom patible with 
commerce. 
+ Bu. their political. anti "ty not, more 
oppoſite to Fade, than their w of nations. 
« The people, ſays * Pomponius the civilian, 
x Wg böm abe have Aaken e friend[hi 
4: ph pita, not alliance, are not aur fk, 
abb ber; F uny  thing- belonging. to 1 
anα¹j ibn, e 'they are the ' proprietors. 1 
r frenm become their flaves, and they are 
'«8' "pore the' fame terms with refpet? to us. 
Their civil law was not lelv-op refſive.. Ihe 
le ef Chnſtintive, after having ſtigmiatiſed as 
biſtdras che children of perfons of a mean rank, 
t had been married to thoſe of a a ſuperior 
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Ch. VI. of the Roman EMI. 


Nation, confounds women who keep a * ſnop 
for vending” merchandiſes, with 45 with 


women who keep taverns, with players, with 
the daughters of thoſe who keep public 17 
or who had been condemned to fight in t 
amphitheatre: This had its original in 
ancient inſtitutions of the Romans nic 
Lam not ignorant that men prepoſleſſed id 
theſe two ideas, that commerce is of the greateſt 
ſervice to a tate, and that che Romans hack the 
beſt policied government in the world, have 
believed chat they greatly honoured andi en- 
couraged commeree; but the truth * they 
ſeldom troubled Om opt aan i valve) 
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The Condutt which the Romans oiferved, in'order 
nen \ ſible all Nations, © 5100990 

BY I d 
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URING4the course ef mighty a 
1 proſperity, in which it is uſual for man- 
:Kind'to forget themſelves, the ſenate continued 
younh with the ſame depth of judgment; and 
"whilſt their armics were ſpreading. an univerſal 
terror, they would not ſuffer thoſe to riſe who 
tre once depreſſe t. T 
M tribunal aroſe which jndard/\all regions: 
At the cloſe of every "war we determined: the 


10199 0} 0 Slot 5 { 
| * Ore mercimoniis publict pref Leg 5 8d; 2 
liberis. 6. 
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towyrds or putiſhments which every one had 
merited: "They took away from the qu 
_ Pebple; of their lands, and gave them to 
| 3 in which, they did two things 
they engaged, in the Hs of Rome, princes 
from whom they had little to fear, and much 
to hope; and they weakned others from whom 
ay bad _— to "and every thing 
unn enen 14901 bak; tb $$2G-12R 
— warring: wit an enemy they made uſe 
of dell but els extirpated the 
deſttoyers. lip was overcome by the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Atolians; who were: deſtroyed 
tly after, for having joined themſelues to 
| Antiochus. This king was overcome by the 
Aſſiſtante af the Nhodians; but after the moſt 
News us rewards: had been beſtowed upon 
mzuthey were depreſſed fot ever, u | 
tence 93 had demanded to kive's pai 
concluded with Perſeus. _ 
amen the Romans were oppoſed by cem 
enemies .at the ſamie time, they a truce 
tb theoweakeft;c who thought themſelves happy 
ia obtaining it conſidering it as a: great advan- 
tage, that their ruin had 8 ubnos 
When they were engaged in a — hex 
the. ſenate winked at wrongs of every 
filemiy waited- the ſeaſon proper for 2541 
ment: If at any time a people ſent them the 
offenders, they refuſed to puniſh them, chuſing 
_ rather to conſider the whole nation as guilty, an 
100 to themſelves a uſeful vengeance. * 
wdgol: | A 


Ch. VI. of the:Roman EMpriRg. 87 
As they made their enemies ſuffer inexpreſ- 
8 able evils, very few leagues were formed 
them; for he who was at the greateſt 
diſtance from the Ganger, did not care to 
neee 7 | ng vad 

For this reaſon war was ſeldom dehounced 
5 — them, but themſelves always made it 
at a ſeaſon, in the manner, and with a people, 
as beſt ſuited their intereſt; and, among the 
great number of natioas they n there 
were very few but would have ſubmitted to 
c Ne e eee 4 

be ſuffeted to live in peace. 

As it was uſual for them to R "<a 
ſelves: always in a magiſterial way, ſuch am- 
baſſadots as they ſent to nations who had not 
yet felt the weight! of their power, were ſure 
to meet with ill treatment, which furniſhæd 
them with a dure e pretenos to engage in a 


new war. $9111 aw -hooglaoo 
As they never concluded a peace wath\/fin- 
cerity: and iotegrity, and intended a general 
Invaſion; their trraties were properly only ſo 
many ſufpenſions from warz ihey inſerted/fuch 
conditions in them, as always. paved the way 
10 the. ruin of thoſe FW. which d 
them : They uſed to ſend the garriſons out of 
the ſtrong holds; they regulated the number 
-of e land en, or ar the. bikes; and 
Anil 51 I, it 
Unt, bee an See of this, in thei, ar ih wh Dal 
matians. 888K *glybius. RTE” 
2A. G 4 Cephants 


CRV of ithe Roman EMI 
Although the title of their'ally'was  kiidiof 
ſervitade 8 yet was it very much fought after 
for theſo who enjoyed it were ſure to f 
no injuries but from them, and bad reaſon 10 
flatter themſelves ſuch would be leſb grigebus. 
Hence nations and kings werd r aby Und 
take any kind of ſervices and ſubmitted or he 
2113 


meaneſt and molt" abject acts, rerely for 
ſake of obtaining it. 34 25} WII K IA 
They had vatious kinds ef ner dome were 
united to them by privil da 
cipation in their wit; Abe Lati Ya 
the Hernici other by their vxty ſertlements, 
as their colnis; ſome by godd offices,” a 
Maſiniſſa, Bumenes; and Attalds, Who whe 
oblige to them for their Ein doms br 
exaltation; others by free ae 
treaties, and theſe by the lotig edge of 
the alliance, bodies ufer, e Kings of 
Egypt, Bithynia; Cappadocia, nd moſt the 
Grecian cities; in fine, many by forced 
involuntary treaties, and by! the law of "thei 
ſubjeCtion, 2s Philip and Antiochus; 10 | 
peace the Romans granted an ehem, Inel ided 
alſo an alliance with him; or, In other ce f 
made every nation ſubded k yt them Co. 
to the depreſſion of others.” 13 
When they permitted any cities the 955 f 
ment of their liberties, they immediately railed* 


Ariarathes ore a ſacrifice to tile gods, ſay edis 
by way of thanks for having obtained thelr allian 


two * factions in them, one of which defended 
the laws and liberties of the country, whilſt 
the other aſſerted, that the will of the Romans 
uns the only law; and as the latter faction 
was aſways the moſt powerful, it is plain ſuch 
8 be but a mere name 
They ſometimes poſſeſſed themſelves of a 
_ country upon pretence of being heirs to it: 
They entered Aſia; Bithynia, and Libya by 
hee ea wille of ''Attalus, - of Nicomedes +, 
and; of- Appion g Egypt was enſlaved by 
that of the king? of Qyrene: ir, I Tenge ah 

To keep rat princes for ever in a weak 
conditiong they. would net ſuſſer them to con- 
| cludtan.alliance;with- thoſe: nations to whatn 
they hat! granted heine gg and as they did not 
mſuſe is to an Epe WhO bordered upon a 
powrnſub pinα,tñ. his condition inſerted in a 
treatp=1of peacn deptived him of all — 
alliess: Hoo R610 8G Den 194 waſh s 

+ Befides, when they had overcome any 0. 
derable prince; one of — treaty 
was, that he ſhould not make wrar, upon 
accbunt of ay fruds of his own, with the 
allies of the Romans (chat is to ſay, generally 
with all his neighbeurs;) but ſhould ſubmit 


tem to arbitration; which + gg _ of a 


e eee l w 
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® See Polybius on the cities of Greece. : 
he ſon of Philopator, N E194 
8 This was Antiochus's caſe. 


And 
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And in order to keep the fole poſſeſſion oi it 
in their own hands, they bereaved their very 
allies of this forces the inſtant theſe had the 
leaſt conteſt, they ſent ambaſſadors, who obliged 
them-to-conclude n peace: We need: but ch 
ſider the manner in which they terminated the 
Wars of Attalus and yr a Vol L 
When any prince had gained ſi a conqueſt 
as often had exhauſted him, immediately a 
Roman ambaſſador came. and wreſted it out of 
his hands: Among a multitude of examples, 
we may remember how they with a! ſinglo 
word, drove Antiochus aut of Ep⁵ ttt. 
Fully ſenſible how well the European nations 
were turned for war, they eſtabliſhed: as a ia, 
that no * Abanclmongras-(adukd: be ſuffereil 
to come into Europe, and there - invade; any 
people 7 — The chief motive of their 
declaring war againſt Mithridates f was, for 
his —— ſubdued ſome barbarians A 
this prohibitiau. node ob nod 
When they faw two nations engaged. in war, 
— 4 they were not in alliance, nor had 
conteſt with either of them, they neverthe - 


appeared upon the ſtage of action, and, 


like our Ann mate always ſided with tho 
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* The _ ——— even before the war, 
for him not to croſs into * was _ WT with 
regard to all other kings. 7 N 


+ Appian, ir Belle Mittridat, 1 % nd el | 
weakeſt : 


92 Cauſesof the Riex and Farr, Ch. VI. 
weakeſt: It was) an * ancient cuſtom, ſays 
23 Halicarnaſſeus, for the Romans 
'fii6cour- to all who came to im- 
bir © DOESNT . 101 t;»486 598 en 
_ o)/Theſes/ruſtoms- ofthe Romans were not 
cittain incidents, which happened now 
chance, but were ſo many invariable princip 

ahilithis-is eaſy bio — — * — 


b greateſt he 
ay prin — A chey b. 


pork en thoſe they 
| l ors 
_ which ſtdod rumd chene 
made Domenes and Maſiniſſa contri- 
hate to the ſubjection of Philip and Anticchus; 
as they hado before employrd the Latins and 
tho / Nermci th ſubdue the Volſeians and the 
Vuſtana t T My. ubliged the Carthaginians and 
the kings of ————— fleets to 
them im lle manner as” they had forced the 
citizens f Atiam to give up their little 
bits, d 20 gileb ein Dloggo ow Hung feds 
Men any ate eompoſed co formidable a 
body from its ſituation or union, they never 
failed to divide it: The republic of Achaia 
was formed by an aſſociation of (free cities; the 
ſenate declared, that every city ſhould from 
thai time be governed by its own laws, indes 
ee on the ee ieh 
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A fragment of Di ſius, cobick 3 aer 
b made by Co * Forphyrogenneta. 


369 "The 


The 3 of Bestia roſe-liks- 
wiſe from a league made between '' ſeveral 
eities: but, as in the war of Perſeus, one 
city declared for that prince, and others fbr 
the Romans, the latter received them! into 
favour,” quien who e ern 
agi. 1K als MC ot. 
-  Macedatia was: - furroqnded by inacceſſible 
mountains : Tbe - ſenate divided it into four 
parts; declared thoſe free; prohibited chem 
overy kind of alliance among; themſelves; by 
marriage; carried off all the | bobſea]; into Italy; 
and by that means 0000800 ee e e 
7 oy: 1% qutuy 1.1 0 Oed 514) Q1 ud 
Had a great monarch, whao-teigned in our 
time, followed theſe maxiint, when he ifaw ia 
neighbouring prince dethrontd, he would: have 
employed a ſtronger force ii ſupport, ani 
have confined — the iſland which continued 
faithful to him. By dividingi the only power 
that could have oppoſed his deſigns, he would 
have drawn infinite en. 
misfortunes of his all77r: 2 not yood 
Whenever there happened any V feud in 
Bate, they immediately made e e judges 
oi itz and thereby were ſure of having that 
party only, whom they condemned, for their 
enemy. If princes of = lame. blood were at 
variance for the crown, they ſometimes de- 
clared them both kings, and by this means 
cruſhed the of both: If one of them 
8 | was 
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ws u e minor; they declared in is favour, 
and made thernfelves His l in qualit 
bn mg bs her Ne Hey had carri 


matters to {6 plich; tha nations and 
pos —— their bh as, "without knowing 
hat ri N cr ticle3"'it being a 


pre rils at che bare hearing of their narnes, 
was" ſolficiane' for a Fel. to eko wle e 
thein their ſwwereign gs 
o0Fhe'' Romane er engaged” in fir-diftkne 
Ware dll they had firſt” made an alliance with 
ſome po cbt dus to the enemy 
invaded, | who might unite his troops to the 
arty they ſenk; and as this) was nevef Con- 
fiderablewithrrepard 10 numbers,” they always 
Rad . another in that province” which lay 
neureit the enemy, and a third in Rome, ever 
wady to march at a momient's warning. 10 
manner they never hazarded but à ſmall 
part "of their forces; "whilt thelt ene ven- 
tied all His l 
| aud, eee Baden, perverted the ſub- 
| Fa Bath the terms = Huge language: They 
| retence that they 
had: dear to dee e not the 
nl Pr 2 | = 


„ae Tor nabe themſelves to aud ality of 
A Ker wg 9 8 
w 3 chi tion, to Dem 
| vie as a Rel RARE. 85 150 them to 712 
juſtice, crying, That ome was kad OY, and the 
ators his fathers. 
＋ This was their conſtant prflce g as in dem 
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wing. Urks 
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Wo weh That i is, to — 8. corporation; Vue not the city.] 


Ch. VI. 
Urbs *, It is well known in what manner 
the Mtolians, who had abandoned themſelves 
to their faith, were impoſed upon; the Romans 
pretended, that the fignification of theſe words, 
abandon” one's felf to the” fail ef an 250 
implied, the loſs of all things, of perſons; 
cities, temples, and even of burial places, 
The Romans would even go ſo fur, as to 


when they were reſolved to depreſs the Rho- 
dians, uy declared, that they had 1 46d 
given them LOG. not * way pF-proſect,'but , 
a8 a friend and allxp.t.t.tt 
-fic When one of their (generals. We 2 
pea N 3 — 7 af which was 
u 6. point o cut to pietes, 
the Conte who did not BF: took advan- 
tage of this peace and continued the war. 
Thus when | JvovRTHA had ſurrounded an 


army of Romans, and permitted them to march : 


8 unmoleſted, upon A ke faith of a treaty, 
troops He bo had ſaved were employed 


ot b. bim: And when the Numantians had 


reduced twenty thouſand Romans, juſt peridhing 
. hunger, to the neceſſity of ſuing fot 

; this peace, which i ſaved the lives 
of 10 many thouſand citizens, was broke at 
Rome, and the public faith was eluded by F 
ſending. . oy conſul who hag ſigned it. 
A na cet 2 S "© They 


After Claudius Glycias had granted the Corſicans a 


he the ſenate gave orders for renewing the war againft 
* them. 


"of the Roman EAP og 


give arbitrary explanations to treaties 4+ Thus, 
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They ſometimes would conclude a peace 
2 a monarch upon reaſonable conditions, 
and the © inſtant he had ſigned them, they 
added others of fo injurious a natore, that he 
_ . wi forced to renew the war Thus, when 
ts had forced Jugurtha'to * en up his 
| ts, his horſes, his treaſures, and bis 
_— ters, they required him ts ſurrender. up 
his 2 which being. the greateſt calamity 
that can befal a prince, cannot for that ae 
n K 
In ſine, they ſet 145 


whom _ "Ya ed 


a tribunal over kings, 
their particular vices 
and crime heard the e of 
all drlck Wo had any diſpute with PuiLip: 

= y ſent 55 by 79 3 24 

Periens to appear before 
for certain M aud cer- 
e e had with fome' inhabitants of 
the confederate cities. 

As men judged of the gloty of a general by 
the 19 8 1 *＋ the gold and filver carried in 
bis triumph, the Romans ſtripped the van- 
quiſhed enemy. of all things. Rome was for 
ever Wel ſelf; and every OW en 


them, and delivered up Glycia to the inhabitants of the | 
land, who would not receive him. Every one knows 
what happened at the Furce Caudine. 27 
They —— the ſame part with — | 
After having obliged him to give up the — he was 
ordered to vs er up his arms, to which neither himſelf 


nor his army could conſent. I IS 


gig 


ChVÞ ee, Nan Buna 930 
gaged. in, enabled them to waderiake 3, . 
ons. Fo anti 201-417 franc 
val the, nations, who: * my; ths = 
confedarates, quite, . Inined thenyſclyes ehe 
Rr Em. a 
procure, the, Orgs of the yours 
baſlowed upon them, or to.ghtgin grrater 3. 
half che manies which uſed 0 be, ſent 
he e Wy 0 {yould.h * 

8 Am. % arſe. id 

f 1 f pads; 40 r 1 

e to Hemel al 71 » oi by 

e N 2 


querots tha 
2 2 A CITE, lay, ph 
| of immen N W 1 
poſed. by e gare to 
* 

aud cankiſcated to Do ok 12 
a confederate ney | 3 bi 15 2, 04d, 
2 quite N e 


ibe public avarice b magiltrates, ors. 
uſed to ſell their injuſtice to Kings; 19 | 
petitors would ruig. Obe another, for the ſake of” 
purchaſing an ever-dubious protection againſt a 


- ui Sleek e gk 0615 e 0 Xx bangs. gd fx 


abe greſenta which the ſenate uſed to 19 2 
928 a is rr 


were mere trifles, as an ivory chair and flat, 

likesthat Worn by their own magiſtrates.. 
Bibi kante fama erat, ſays Hlrus, ut A 

gam pονανf, I dongr'e regnd 2 n TIS, reg > 

N  confiſcat:c7 08. Rundvrrit. lib. ili. C. 9. ee — $540 * 
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riyal who vas not quite undone ; for the Ro- 
mans had not even the juſtice of robbers, who 
reſerve a certain probity in the exereiſe of 

| fe In fine, as rights, whether lawiful or 
1805 Were maintained by money only; 
- pringes, to obtain it, deſpoiled temples, and 
cConfiſcated the poſſeſnons of the vveulthieſt citi- 
Lens; a thouſand critnes were committed, purely 
for the ſake of "gividg to. on Romans all the | 
"Oey in the univerſe.” n eon 
But nothing was of ones 9 FOR 
pe ople dan ü awe with which they ſtruck the 
whole carth : Ih an inſtant; Kings were put to 
| Eo ence, and ſeemed as though they were Kopia; 
ho Na "was had to their eminence, but their 
| . very perſons \ were, attacked; to hazard à war, 
Was to expoſe themſelves to captivity, to death, 
c 25 che infam of a triumph. Thus kings, who 
d.in th he git of 2 — and pleaſures, did 


8 


1 not dare to fix their eyes ne on the Roman 
ple; "and their courage failing them, the 
405 10 ſuſpend | a little the i ten wit 


'1 Wick they were threatened, by their patience 
and ſubmiſſive actions. eben 
_ Obſerye, 1 intreat you, | his haducx f the 
Romans.” "After the defeat of "AnTtocnvs 
they were poſſeſſed of Africa, Aſia, and Greece, 
without having ſcarce a ſingle ci in theſe 
countries that were immediately their own. 
They ſeemed to conquer with no other view 
but to beſtow ; but then they obtained ſo com- 


5 . a ſovereignty, that whenever they engaged 
| in 


in war with any, prince, they oppreſſed him, as 
it were, with the weight of the Whole univerſe, 
I he time proper tor, ſeizing upon the con- 


quered countries was not yet come: Had the 


Romans kept the cities they took. from Philip, 
the Greeks, would have ſeen at ohe into their 


deſigus: Had they, after the econd Punic 


war, or that with Antiochus, 46 0 1 5 
ſelves of lands in ke a 1 955 
could never have preſerv e ſo 5 
eſtabliſhed. e e 
It was the intereſt of the Romans. to wait 
till all nations e to Dey. as 
free. and as confederate, before they ould 
attempt to command oyer. them. AS; ſubjeQts ; ; 
and to let them blend and loſe themſ ſelves, 
as it were, by little and litle, in the, Roman 
commonyealth. | Ann n 
See the treaty which they made with! the 
Latins after the victory at the Le e of Reg ilus +. 
This was one of the principal 1 9 of 
their power, yet not a Hog, ward. occurs in bey 
Wich can give the leaſt algen Na 
aimed at empire. 
This was a flow wa of conquering: I bod 
8 a Mijn 5 Foutented themſelves 


530 

* . hey did — Jare to venture (tr colonies i in thoſe 
nan but choſe rather to raiſe an eternal jealouſy 
between the Carthaginians and Maſiniſſa, and to make 


= theſe powers aſſiſt them in the conquell of Mace- 


| a 11 ð7 n 8 Halicarn, lib. vi. cap. 95. Edit. Oxon. 
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with weakening i it; they impoſed ſuch condi- 
tions as conſumed it inſenſibly: If it recovered, 
they depreſſed it ſtill more, and it decame 
ſubject, "without a Pry of dating the firſt 
era of its ſuljeRion.' 1 

Thus Rome was not propecly either a mo- 
nile or a commonwealth, but the head of a 
body compoſed of Wl the nations in the univerſe. 
Had the Spaniards, after. the conqueſt of 


followed this plan, the 
vhs We 75 obliged. to Kae 1 


Would nat 
for "the fake © pteferving. all. 
70 05 A, K N conquerots to forte their 
d cuſtoms. on all nations; fuch 


re 10 wig of fiefs were ever derable 
| 8 nothing could be 5 
5 an of the Romans an 
5 the Goths; fr juſt. to mention, theſe lans, 
FE former Was a work of ſtrength, the latter 
af weaknels ; Io the one, ſubjection Was ex- 
teme; in the other, independence : In the 


Gothic ſtates, power was lodged in the vaſſals, 


the" ht of judging onl in the prince; 
ny ng 5 120 no * whereas 
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whereas it was the reverſe in the Roman go- 


ernment.” HE viewing u boch 2x =. 
011 bas ow inen baRorgb votlf 


Wy of nah to e 6 390M: ww T1H9ronut 
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n re or Mirae s ot, | 


Romans. Dogo bod 


90 o'g gs — 10 kipps hoy 
ans invaded, Wr TAP TBN 
only one who made a de defen 


* 1 10 


A expoſed them to danger. 
| 05 1 ft Pere Aae % ws 
1 for erp on A wit with them: 
dered' on the jnaccefiible countries of 


Nan caliis, peopled With fave hations, 
hore that lia a call to his affitance'; 

Ky thence 294. d along the fea of P6titus, | 

which Michridates covered Wb Hh His ſhips, 2nd 


he 25. inceflantly. purchaſing "new armies of | 
: Afia was open to His inyalions ; a 


5 was Lick: becauſe his elties,” aged a Ihe 


antus Euxinus, carried on an advanta 27 00 
9 wh mation, ks induſtrious than f Rem 
elves. | 


oſcriptions, "the cuſtom of which began at 
9 750 bad forced ſeveral Romans 18 


eir country. Theſe were received by Mitliti- 
es, with open arms, and he formed egions ® . 


el one bs 


Frontia ; libc' tl. tells. us, thee Andes 
ewenam of Mithridates, engaging againſt yr poſted, 


- 
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1 incorporated thoſe eee 


proved the beſt ſoldiers in his army. 

On the other ſide, the Romans, dit dered 
by inteſtine: dixiſions, and threatned with more 
imminent, dangers, neglected the affairs of Aſia, 
and ſuffered Mithridates to purſue his vitories, 
or take breath after his de feats. 

Nothing had contributed more to the ruin bh 
moſt kings, than the manifeſt deſire, they 
ſhe ed for peace: By this, they had prevented all 
' Other nations from dividing with them a danger, 
from which: they were ſo anxious to extricate 
themſelves: But Mithridates immediately made 
the Whole world ſenſible, that he was an Jer 
to the Romans, and would be ſo eternall 

In fine the cities of Greece and Alia, 1 
the Roman yoke grow more intolerable every 
day, repoſed; their whole confidence in this 
barbarous King. who! invited them to liberty. 

This diſpoſition of things gave riſe to three 
mighty, wars; which. form one of the nobleſt 

arts of the Roman hiſtory, and for this reaſon: 
* do not, on this occaſion, read of 9 
already overcome by luxury and pride, as. 
tiochus and Tigranes; nor by fear, as Phi p 
Perſeus, . J ugurtha j. but a, magnatimous 


in the firſt 15825 bis \chariots armed wh i in the 
ſecond his phalanx, i in the third his auxiliaries armed after 
the Roman way; mixtis fugitivis Italiæ, quorum pervicacie 
multum ſidebat. Mithriddtes even made an n with 
no See _ Plutarch, life of Lucullus. 7 


king, 
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king, you in adverſity, like a lion that gazes | 
upon his wounds, was fired with _ ear 
indignation upon that account. 
This part of the Roman hiſtory is ſingular; 
becauſe Ir -abounds with perpetual and ever- 
unexpected revolutions: For as on one ſide, 
Mithridates could eaſily recruit” his armies, fo 
it appeared, that in thoſe reverſes of fortune, 
in which kings ſtand in greateſt need of obe- 
dience and a ſtrict diſcipline, his barbarian forces 
forſook him: As he had the art of enticing 
nations, and ſtirring up eitles to rebellion, ſo 
was he likewiſe betrayed by this captains, his 
ö children and his wies; ; 15 'fine, as he was 
ſometimes oppoſed by unexperienced Roman ge- 
nerals, ſo there was ſent againſt him, at other 
ö times, SYLLA, LvcvLLvus, and PomPey. 
This prince, after having defeated the Ro- 
man generals, and conquered Aſia, Macedonia, 
and Greece; having been vanquiſhed, in his 
turn, by Sylla ; confined by a treaty to his 
former limits, and harraſſed by the Roman ge- 
nerals; having been once more” ſuperior to 
them, and conqueror of Afia; driven away by 
Lucullus; Fe into his own country; obliged 
to fly for ſhelter to Tigranes, and defeated with 
him: Finding this monarch irrecoverably loſt, 
and depending merely upon himſelf for ſuccour, 
he took fanctuary in his' own dominions, and 
. the throne. 
Lucullus was ſucceeded by Pom pey, who 
Wie overpowered Mithridates. He then flies 
H 4 out 
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out of his dominions, and craſſing the Araxes, 
marches from danger to danger chrough the 
country of the Lazi; and 
way all the barbarians he met with, appeared 
in the Boſphorus againſt his ſon * Ma cchAxxõG, 
who had recontiled himſelf to the Romans. 

Woo rn; lunged in ſo . abyſs, he 
jt B gn of making Italy the ſeat 
of the war, and of marching to Rome at the 
head of thoſe nations who enflavod it ſame 
N and by the ſame way dheſt leur 


Ra ad: by Efagbes.” hls of his "2240 
4 by” an arty red leery oi 
his enterprizes a pe was going 
in arch of he died in 4 manner worthy... 


Wit then that Pompey: i in . rapidity = 
1 victories, completed the 9 8 
of the Roman grandeur: r to the 
| y of its empire, countries, of a boundleſs 
extent, which; however, heightned the Roman 
. rather than 12 8885 its 115 5 
gb appeared by 81 8 car in 
bew that he had increaſed the rey nue 
1 1 5 e 4 above a \bied, er 
* Mithridates had e h 
News: being br 18 i 1 929 
himſelf. 18 3 ought, ok athe 0 80 1 
1 See Appian, de Belb An, ls. 


, IE in the life of f Pompey nt Benn, 
libri. | 
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was no augmentation in power, and the 
5 9 25 to'the | 
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CHAP. VII. 


9 the Divifione which then POT in 
tl the: (City. 


THILST Rome was conquering the 
| ' world, a hidden war Was carrying, on 
within its walls; : Thele fires were like thoſe of 
volcanos, which break out the inſtant they are 
fed by ſome combuſtle ſubſtance. _ _ 
"After the expulſion of the kin 775 the govern- 
ment became ariſtocratical: patrician 
families only, obtained all the 1 
dignities in the * ſtate, and Rant F 
honours civil and military. p 
The patricians being determined to prevent, 
it poſſible, the return of the ki 8 | 
wo fornent ' = reſtleſs" pr We 77 
prevailed in the minds of "he PEO 71 : 
did more than they would ieh d. have done: 
By artempting to inſpire them with /a hatred 
for TR they fired thus and an inordinate 


„„The - patricians "were joveded, in fore monks, 
* Lean character, and they only were allowed to 
— the auſpices. See in Livy, book Vi. the ſpeech of 
MF Claudius. | 
As for inſtance, hey eee ee to tri- 
n ine they alone could be conſul and , N 
thir 
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thirſt for liberty. As the royal authority had 
devolved entirely upon the conſuls, the people 
found they were far from poſſeſſing that liberty 


ST 


they were. taught to. idolize : They therefore 


ſought for methods by which they might depreſs 
W en plebeian e z 
and ſhare the curule, or greater employments, 
with the nobles. The patricians were forced 
to comply. with all the demands of the people; 
for in a city Where poverty was the public 
virtue, where wealth, that clandeſtine path to 
power, was deſpiſed, neither birth nor dignities 
could beſtow. any great advantages: It was 
therefore neceſſary r power to fall into the 
bands of the greater number, and for ariſto- 
cry to change by inſenſible degrees into a 


hee pa" are ſubordinate to a king, are leſs 
tortured with envy and jealouſy, than ſuch as 
live under an hereditary ariſtrocracy: The prince 
4 at ſo great a diſtance from his ſubjects, that 
be is ſcarce ſeen; by them; and is raiſed ſo far 
 aboye-them, that they cannot conceive any re- 
lation capable of giving them diſguſt. But 
When the nables preſide in a, ſtate, they are 
expoſed to the eyes of all men, and are not 

ſeated ſo high as to prevent odious compariſons 
from being made perpetually; and, indeed, the 
people have deteſted ſenators, in this and in all 
ages. Such commonwealths in which birth 
does not- beſtow any ſhase in the legiſlature, are 
the happieſt in this reſpect; for it is natural = 
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the people ſhould not bear ſo much envy to 
an authority, which they beſtow on whom they 
think proper, and reſume at wall. 

The people being diſguſted at the patricians, 
withdrew to the facred hill (Mons facer) 
whither deputies being ſent, they were appeaſed: 
And as they all made a promiſe to aſſiſt one 
another, in caſe the patricians ſhould not per- 
form their “ engagement, which would have 
created ſeditions every moment, and difturbed 
all the magiſtrates in the exerciſe of their func- 
tions; it was judged better to create an officer F, 
who might protect the people againſt any in- 
juſtice that ſhould be done them: But by a 
malady for ever incident to man, the plebeians, 
who had obtained tribunes merely for their 
own defence, employed thoſe very magiſtrates 
to annoy others; ſo that they ſtript, by inſenſi- 
ble degrees, the patricians of all their privileges. 
This gave riſe to everlaſting conteſts: The 
people were ſupported, or rather animated, by 
their tribunes ; and the patricians were defend- 
ed by the ſenate, the greateſt part of which 
conſiſted of patricians, who were more in- 
elined to favour the ancient maxims, and afraid 
that the populace would raiſe ſome tribune. to 


= 


arbitrary power. : . | 


- 


The people employed, in the defence of 


this magiſtrate, "their own ſtrength, and the 


* Zonaras, lib. ii. 


+ Origin of the tribunes of the people, 
ſuperiority 


.. 
* de a 
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virtue of | Muftrious” perſonages 
bition of days of public meeting, upon 


S 


: . — =_— vn with difficulty that the 
withſtanding the tual deſire they had to! depreſs 
the nobility, them in reality; and when = | 
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ſupetiority they had in the ſuffrages, their r. 
ful to march into the field, their. threats | 
te away, the partiality of the laws,” 
heir judiciary ſentences againſt thoſe wks 

oppoſed them too vigorouſly: The ſenate 
— po themſelves by their wiſdom, their 
juſtioe and the love they inſpired into all for 
their country ; by their benefjicence, and the 
redent difftibufion of che 'commonwealth ; 
the" venierdtion" which the people 9905 
the glory of the principal“ ae a 


- 


by wo 
aſelf;' the A ut LY Pr 


= that the at{pices had not been pat 
able; by theilt Clients; by the oppoſition of 


one tribune” to another; M the creation of 
#'"djQator, che becupstions of a new . 
518 ft! 3. UB JN 9 af io r 


21 1 Aach. has dow eee Po: 


S bud) og a . for che ch 


1 5 m , tribunes, who were inveſte 
2s" the canſuls, they nevertheleſs 
always made Kel of patricians for this employment. 


1 put à conſtraint upon 


themielves, 

and to enact, that one conſul always chere de u ple- 
7 —8 when ſome plebeian families were ruiſed to 
was '{fterwards open to them _—_ 

— 1 


raiſed to honours ſome n of mean extraction, 
Varro and Marius, it coſt them very great ſtruggles. 
+ The patricians, to defend themſelves, uſed to cre- 


ate a dictator, which proved of the pany * 


1 | 


| 
| 
| 
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4. the misfortunes and calemities which united 


fecring the ſafety of the republic to the prero- 


gatives of any order or public 9 — 
er. LON eee 
a proceſs of time, when the had 
eſſed the patricians to ſuch; a degree, that 
= Re Hor of families was, empty and 
adele and that both were indiſcriminately 
raiſed to -honours, new conteſts aroſe between 
the populace, .. whom their tribunes ſpirited 
991 Ls the chief families, whether patricians 
plebeians as were ſtyled noble, and 
8 voured by the ſenate that was com- 
| of them: But, as the ancient manners 
ſyublaſted no more; as 3 perſons were 
poſſeſſed of immenſe wealth, and that it is 
ble but wealth muſt give power; = 


nobles made '# ſtronger refiſtance than the 


DOSE. Dad Gone, which | occalioned the 


anthony but the plebelans hating obtained he pri 

of being elected conſuls, could alſo be elected tors, 
which quite diſconcerted the patricians. See in Livy, 
lib. viii. in what manner Publius Philo depreſſed them in 
his dictatorſhip. He enacted three laws, by which they 
received the Webel prejudice . 
The patricians reſerved e only à few 
offices belonging to the priefthood, and the privilege of 
| * eee ane men interrex. 


dens IRE 17301 


Woe: 


+ 4 1 ; 
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death of the Gracchi, and of * ſeveral perſons 


who followed their plan rx. 


I muſt tale notice of an office which con- 
tributed” greatly to the happy polity of Rome; 
it was that of the cenſors. Theſe: numbered 
or ſurveyed the r people; farther, as the 
ſtrength of the commonwealth conſiſted in the 
ſtrictneſs of diſcipline, in the ſeverity of manners, 
and the uninterrupted obſetvation of certain 
cuſtoms; they corrected ſuch errors and abuſes 
a8 the legiſlative power had not foreſeen, ot 


the ordinury magiſtrate could not puniſh, 
1 2 Wos 7» & Some 


A ; 
GOD; ASL 10 Ai n 


*Q J al acer | 
2 inn ads JO gull, 703th 4s 


10 2208/Baturninys and Glavciag,,. (1 1.y/ 


(11144 1 M 

F When the people of Rome had obtained the pri- 
vilege-of ſharing the patrician magiſtracies, it was na- 
tur yo GI CO the flatterers of them would im- 
mediately become arbiters of the; government. But no 
Fe vo kl It is At., ie the very people who 
had rendered the plebeians capable of public offices, 


fixed, notwithſtanding,” their choice conſtantly on the 
patricians. Becauſe they were virtuous, they were tnagna- 


nimous: and becauſe they were free, they had a contempt 


of, power. But when their morals were corrupted,” the 
power they were poſſeſſed of, the leſs prudent was 


JOE: PO 
their,canduct ; till at length upon becoming their own 


tyrants and ſlaves, they loft the ſtrength of liberty to fall 


Into the weakneſs and impotency of lieentiouſneſs. L Eſptit 
des Loix, lib. viii. c. 1a] 


The cenſus. or ſurvey of the nene d a very 
[prudent inſtitution. in itſelf: It was a ſurvey of the Rate 


of their affairs, and an enquiry into their power. It was 


founded by Servius Tullius; before whom, according to 
Eutropius, book i. the cenſus was unknown. 
The reader may ſee in what manner thoſe were 

degraded who, after the battle of Cannæ, were for leav- 
ing Italy ; thoſe who had ſurrendered to Hannibal; * 
who 
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Some bad examples are worſe than erimes, and 
a violation of manners has deſtroyed more 
ſtates, than the infraction of laws: In Rome, 
whateyer might tend to introduce dangerous 
novelties, to create a. change in the minds or 
affections of the citizens, and prevent, if I may 
uſe the expreſſion, the perpetuity, of it; all 
diſorders and tumults, whether public or pri- 
vate, were reformed by the cenſors; thele had 
authority to expel, whomſoever they pleaſed; 
the ſenate could take from a knight the. horſe 
maintained for him at the public expence; or 
degrade a citizen to the rank of ſuch as con- 
tributed to the maintenance of the magiſtrates 
of the city, without enjoying the privileges of 
it; in a word, the cenſors took a view of 
the actual ſituation of the republic, and diſ- 
tributed the people among their various 


(19 414 | * | 1 4910 4 | 5 tribes 
who by an inſidious and falſe interpretation, had forfeited 


he plebeians obtained, in oppoſition to the patri- 
Cians, that the laws and elections of magiſtrates ſhould 
be made by the people aſſembled by tribes and not by 
centuries. There were thirty-five tribes, each of whom 
gave its vote; Four belonging to the city, and thirty- 
one to the country. As there were but two profeſ- 
ons among the Romans that were honourable, war 
and huſbandry, the country tribes were had in greateſt 
conſideration ; and the four remaining ones admitted 
into their body that contemptible part of the citizens, | 
who having no lands to cultivate, were, if we may fo 7 
ſay, but citizens by halves; the greateſt part of them if 
did not even go to war, for in the enliſting of ſoldiers jd 
the diviſions. of centuries was obſerved; and thoſe who - 1 
were members of the four city tribes, were very near 1 
* the 


have 
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tribes in ſuch a manner, as to prevent the 
tribunes and perſons of an aſpiring temper 


y-four — out of : 
the l to the of thoſe who had 
no ſhare in the priv pgs of the city : for, 
faid this Roman, condemned me, 
and afterwards nie me to the conſulate and 
the cenſorſhip; you therefore muſt either 
beneide once in puniſhing me, or 
\ twice in wand me conful and afterwards 
cenſor. 

- M.Dvsontvs +, teiuii of the Sdople, was 


expelled the ſenate by the cenſors, tor having 


e Hike thoſe who in the Gion by centuries 
were of the fixth claſs, in which no itn was en- 
rolled. Thus, it was ſcarce poſſible for the ſuffrages to 
be in the hands of the populace, 'who were confined 
to their four tribes ; but as every one committed a thou- 
. fand frauds, for the ſake of ing out of them, the cn 
| had en opportunity of 


ars; an they ep Le 
— only 2 citizen, but alſo bodies) — 2 
= the firſt remark of chapter xi. 8 ab Ling 

, i. Decad. I. in which the different diviſions of the 
prope, made by Servius Tullius, are very well explained: 
. but divided in va- 
rious reſpects, —In ſuch a manner, that property 
rather than num determined elections. L*Efprit des 
2 - 0 2 

pp b, weir, 


+ Valer. Max. ld. k. 


annulled, 
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annulled, when in office, the * which li- 
mits the expences of feaſts. nud, 

The following inſtitution Was a very wiſe 
one; no magiſtrate * could be turned out of 
his employment, becauſe that would have diſ- 
turbed the exerciſe of the public power; but 
they diveſted ſuch a man of his order and rank, 
and deprived, as it were, a m—_ of his 8 00 
cular nobility. 

Setvius Tullius had alete 3 dis: 
viſion by centuries, which Livy F and Diony- 
ſius Halicarnaſſeus + have ſo well explained. 
He had divided one hundred and ninety- three 
centuries into fix claſſes, and in the laſt 2 
which of itſelf formed the ſixth claſs 
placed all the commonalty. This diſpoũtion 
evidently excluded the commonalty from vot- 
ing; not of right, but in fact. Afterwards 
it was determined, that, ſome. particular caſes. 
excepted, the diviſion of tribes ſhould be fol- 
lowed in voting. There were thirty-five of 
theſe tribes, each having their reſpectiye vote, 
four belonging to the city, and thirty-one to 
the country. The principal citizens, who 
were all farmers, naturally , belonged to the 


— — and. ate of ths, city. admitted 


„ Thedi ignity of ſ ſenator was not a public office or em⸗ 
ployment. 

+ Tit. Liv. lib. i. 

4 Lib. iv. act 15. &c, NY 
1 the 


1 14. 
N 
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the commonalty *, though theſe had very 
little influence in affairs : this was conſidered 
as the fafety of the republic. And when 
Fabius replaced in the four city-tribes, the 


commonalty, whom Appius Claudius had diſ- 


perſed through them all, he acquired by that 


action the title of Maximus +. The cenſors 


every five years ſurveyed the ſtate of the re- 
public, and diſtributed the people in their ſe- 
veral tribes in ſuch a manner, that the tribunes 


and ambitious might not engroſs the votes, 


nor the people abuſe their power. 

The government of Rome was wonderful 
in this reſpect; ever ſince the foundation of 
that city, its conſtitution was ſuch, either from 
the genius of the people, the ſtrength of the 
ſenate, or the authority of certain magiſtrates, 
that every abuſe of power might always be re- 


formed in it. 


Carthage was deſtroyed, becauſe, when 
abuſes were to be retrenched, the citizens 
could not bear the hand even of their Hanni- 
bal. Athens fell, becaufe the. errors of the 

cople appeared ſo lovely in their own eyes, 
that they would not be cured of them: And 
among us, thoſe Italian republics which boaſt 
the perpetuity of their government, ought to 
boaſt of nothing but the perpetuity of their 


* Called turba forenſit. 
+ Tit. Liv, lib. ix. 


abuſes 5 
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abuſes; nor indeed, do they enjoy greater li- 
berty * than Rome did under the Decemviri. 


The Britiſh government is one of the wiſeſt 


in Europe, becauſe there is a body which 
examines it perpetually, and is perpetually 


examining itſelf; and its errors are of ſuch 


a nature,” as never to be laſting, and are fre- 
quently uſeful by rouzing the attention of the 
nation. 

In a word, a free government, that is to ſay, 
one for ever in motion, cannot ſupport itſelf, 
unleſs its own laws are capable of correcting 
the diſorders of it. 


It may be proper here to give a more minute 

| Jetaal of che ſteps by which the Roman 
conſtitution was perfected; how its ſtrength 
increaſed with its liberties; and how both 
were impaired together. To this purpoſe 
we ſhall add a few pages from this excel» 
lent writer's Spirit of Lats, 


Of the diviſion of the three powers under the 
| different government of Rome, 


HE government of the kings of Rome, 
5 in ſome meaſure, reſembled that of the 
kings of the heroic times of Greece. It ſunk, 
like that, by its general corruption, though in 


Nor even greater power. | 
I 2 itſelf, 


— — K — — <> > —zʒ.— — — - —— — . — 
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itſelf, and in its own particular nature, it was 
nene good. 5 

To give my 4 a clear notion of! this 
government, 1 ſhall conſider diſtinctly that of 
the five-firſt kings, that of nenn Tullius, 
and that of 'Tarquin. | ; Ne 

The: crown was elective, and wel he Sue 
firſt kings the ſenate; had the greateſt ſhare 1 in 
the election. 

Upon the king's: deceaſe; the ſenate. ok 
into conſideration, whether they ſhould con- 
tinue the eſtabliſhed form of government. If 
they thought proper to continue it, they named 
a magiſtrate “, taken from their own body, 
who. choſe a kings it-was the buſineſs of the 
ſenate to approve of the election, of the people 
to confirm it, and of the augurs to ratify it. 
If one of theſe three conditions was wanting, 
they were aplgedot to n to ander 
election. 

The conſtitution was a mixture of monar- 
chy, ariſtocracy, and democracy; and ſuch 
was the harmony of theſe powers, that in the 
firſt reigns there was no inſtance of jealouſy 
or diſpute. The king commanded the armies, 
and had the direction of the ſacrifices; he had 
the n. of ann Civil 4: and crimi- 


* 8 Halicarn. lib. ii, p. 129. & lib. Iv, p. 242, 243. 

+ See Tanaquil's diſcourſe in Livy, lib. i; c. 41. and 
the regulation of Servius 95 5 in 1 Dionyl, Halicarn, 
lib. iv. p. 229. | 


nal 
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nal * cauſes; he + convened the ſenate, aſ- 
ſembled the people, laid ſome affairs before 
the latter, and regulated the reſt with the 
ſenate ＋. ö | | | | 
The authority of the ſenate was great. The 
kings often took ſome of the ſenators to paſs 
judgments jointly with himſelf; and they ne- 
ver laid any affair before the people, which had 
not been previouſly debated in the ſenate 4. 
The people had the right of chuſing ma- 
giſtrates ||, of conſenting to new laws, and, 
with the king's permiſſion, of declaring war, 
and making peace: But they had not the power 
of judging. When Tullus Hoſtilius referred 
the trial of Horatius to the people, he had 
ſome particular reaſons, which may _—_ in 
Dionyſius Halicarnafſeus |||]. 

The conſtitution was altered under Servius 
Tullius 5. The ſenate had no ſhare in his 
election; he cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed 


See Dionyſ. Halicarn. lib. ii, p. 118. and lib. iii. 
171. 

, hy was by virtue of a ſenatus conſultum that Tullus 
Hoſtilius ordered Alba to be deſtroyed. Dionyſ. Halicarn. 
lib. iii. p. 167. and 172. 7 Is 

t Ibid. lib. iv. p. 276. | wy 

| Ibid. lib. ji, And yet they could not have the no- 
mination” of all offices; ſince Valegius Publicola made 
that famous law which prohibited citizen from exer- 
cling any, unleſs he had obtained it by the ſuffrag2 of the 
people, Ts * OT | 


Lib. iii. p. 159. | 
5 Dionyſ. Halicarn, lib. iv, 


„ 


13 by 
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by the people; he refigned the power of j judg- 
ing civil cauſes &, and reſerved to himſelf only 
the criminal; he laid all affairs directly before 


the people; he eaſed them of taxes, and laid 
the whole burthen of them upon the patri- 


clans. Hence in proportion as he weakened 
the regal dignity and the authority of the ſenate, 
he augmented the power of the people 
Tarquin would not be choſen either y the 
ſenate, or by the people; he conſidered Ser- 
vius Tullius as an uſurper, and took the crown 
as an hereditary right. He turned out moſt 
of the ſenators; thoſe who remained he no 
longer conſulted ; nor did he even ſummon 
| then Wage] in judgments T. Thus his power 
 Increaſeg/: and 15 odium of that power re- 
ceived T new addition, by uſurping alſo the 
authority of the people, without whom, and 
even againſt whom he enacted ſeveral laws. 
He would have reunited the three powers in 
his own perſon; but the people recollected 
for a moment that they were legiſlators: and 
Tarquin was no more. 

To proceed then: For we never know how 
to quit the hiſtory of the Romans, juſt as, to 


* He diveſted himſelf of half the regal power, ſays 
Dionyſ. Halicarn. gh, p. 229. 

+ It was thought if he had not been prevented by 
Tarquin, he would have eſtabliſhed a popular government. 
, Don _ Halicarn. lib. iv. p. 243. 


ionyſ. Halicarn. lib. iv. 


this 
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this day, we neglect the modern palaces in 


their capital to go in ſearch of ruins; or as 
the eye, after reſting itſelf on the enamelled 
meadows, loves to viſit rocks and mountains. 
The patrician families were at all times poſ- 
ſeſſed of great prerogatives. Theſe diſtinc- 
tions, which were conſiderable under the kings, 
became much more important after their ex- 
pulſion. Hence aroſe the jealouſy of the ple- 
beians, who wanted to reduce them. The 
conteſts ſtruck upon the conſtitution. without 
weakening the government ; for there was no 
reat difference whatever family the magi- 
ates were of, provided the magiſtracy pre- 
ſerved its authority. | 
An elective moarchy, like that of Rome, 
neceſſarily ſuppoſeth a powerful ariſtocratical 
body to ſugport it; without which it changes 
immediately into tyranny or into a popular 
ſtate, But a popular ſtate has no need of this 
diſtinction of families to maintain itſelf, This 
was the reaſon why the patricians, who were 
a neceſſary part of the conſtitution under the 
regal government, became a ſuperfluous branch 
under the conſuls ; the people could depreſs 
them without hurting themſelves, and change 
the conſtitution without corrupting it. | 
After Servius Tullius had reduced the pa- 
tricians, it was natural for Rome to fall from 
the regal hands into thoſe of the people. But 
the people, by reducing the patricians, had 


I 4 no 
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no reaſon to be afraid of falling again under 
a regal power. ] 
A ſtate may alter two different ways, either 
by the amendment, or by the corruption of the 
conſtitution. If it has preſerved its principles, 
and the conſtitution is changed, it is owing to 
its amendment; if upon changing the con- 
ſtitution, its principles are loſt, it is becauſe 
it has been corrupted. 5 
Rome, after the expulſion of the kings, 
ſhould naturally have been a democracy. The 
people had already the legiſlative 2 in 
their hands; their unanimous ſuffrage had 
expelled the kings; and if they had not con- 
tinued ſteady in that reſolution, the Tarquins 
might eaſily have been reſtored. To pretend 
that their deſign in expelling them was to 
render themſelves ſlaves to a few fgmilies, was 
unreaſonable. The fituation, therefore, of 
things required that Rome ſhould be a de- 
moeracy ; and yet it was not. There was a 
neceſſity of tempering the power of the prin- 
-  Cipal families, and of giving the laws a biaſs 
to democracy. Mi 22 

States often flouriſh more under the inſen- 
| ſible tranſition from one conſtitution to an- 
other, than under the eſtabliſhment of either. 
Then it is that all the ſprings of government 
are ſtretched, that every citizen puts in his 
pretenſions, that they oppoſe and careſs one an- 
other, and that there is a noble emulation 

| between 
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between thoſe who defend the declining, and 
thoſe who are ſtrenuous in promoting the new 
conſtitution. 

There were four things which greatly op- 

reſſed the liberty of Rome. The patricians 
bad engroſſed to themſelves all ſacred, politi- 
cal, civil, and military employments; an exor- 
bitant power was annexed to the conſulate; 
the people were oſten inſulted; and, in fine, 
they had ſcarce any influence at all in the 
public ſuffrages. Theſe four abuſes were re- 

dreſſed by the people. 
I. It was ſtipulated, that there ſhould be 
ſome magiſtracies open to the plebeians; who, 
by degrees, obtained that they ſhould be made 
capable of all, except that of Interrex. 
2. The conſulate was diſſolved into ſeveral 
other magiſtracies ; prætors were created, on 
whom the power was conferred of determin- 
ing private cauſes ; quæſtors + were nominated 
for judging public crimes ; ædiles were eſta- 
bliſhed ſor the civil adminiſtration ; ; treaſu- 
rers appointed, who had the 2 
of the public money; and, in fine, by the 
creation of cenſors the conſuls were diveſted 
of that part of the legiſlative power, which 
regulates the morals of the citizens, and the 


= Livy, lib. vi. 
+ Quæſitores parricidii, 8 leg. 2. fl. de Orig. 
uris. 


{ Plutarch, Life of Publicola. 


momen- 
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mom polity of the different bodies of 
the ſtate. The chief prerogatives left them 
were to preſide in the great aſſemblies * of the 
people, to convene the ſenate, and to com- 
mand the armies. 

By the facred laws, tribunes were eſta 
itked? who had a power on all occaſions of 
checking the incroachments of the patricians, 
and prevented not only particular, but like- 
wiſe general injuries. 

Ina fine, che plebeians increaſed their in- 
fluence in public decifions. The people of 
| Rome were divided in three different manners, 
by centuries, by cutiæ, and by tribes ; and 
whenever they gave their votes, they were aſ- 
ſembled and formed one of thoſe three ways. 
In the firſt, the patricians, the leading men, 
the rich, the ſenate, which was very near the 
ſame thing, had almoſt the whole authority ; 
in the ſecond they had leſs; and leſs ſtill i in 
_ the third. 
_ © "The divifion into centuries was a digen 
rather of eſtates and fortunes, than of perſons. 
The whole body of the people was divided 
Into a hundred and ninety-three centuries +, 
which had cach a fingle vote. The patricians 
and leading men compoſed the firſt ninety- 
eight centuries ; and the other ninety-five con- 


2 Comitits centuriatis, 
4 See Livy, lib.'i. 43. & Diony. Halicarn, lib, iv. & vii. 


ſiſted 
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ſiſted of the remainder of the citizens. In 
this diviſion, therefore, the patricians were 
maſters of the ſuffrages. | 

In the diviſions into curiæ , the patricians 
had not the ſame advantages: ſome however 
they had, for it was neceſſary to conſult the 
auſpices, which were under the power of the 
patricians ; and no propoſal could be made to 
the people in thoſe aſſemblies, unleſs it had 
been previouſly laid before the ſenate, and con- 
firmed by a ſenatus conſultum. But in the 
diviſion into tribes neither the auſpices, nor 
the decrees of the ſenate interfered; and the 
patricians were excluded. 

Now the people endeavoured conſtantly to 
have thoſe meetings by curias which had been 
cuſtomary by centuries; and by tribes thoſe 
they uſed to have before by curias; by which 
means the direction of public affairs ſoon de- 
volved from the patricians to the plebeians. 

Thus when the plebeians obtained the power 
of judging the patricians, a power which com- 
menced in the affair of Coriolanus +, the ple- 
beians inſiſted upon judging them by afſem- 
blies in tribes t, and not in centuries: and 
when the new magiſtracies of tribunes || and 


ionyſ. Halicarn. lib. ix. p. 598. 
2 bid. lib. vii. p. 463, 464. edit. $ylb. 
+ Contrary to the ancient cuſtom, as may be ſeen in 
io 1 Halicarn. lib. v. p. 320. 

id. lib. vi. p. 410, 411, 


zdiles 
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ædiles were eſtabliſhed in favour of the people, 
the latter obtained that they ſhould meet by 
curias to nominate them; and when the peo- 
ple's power was fully confirmed, they gained 
a further privilege * of proceeding to this no- 
mination by tribes. "hr | 

In the heat of the conteſts between the pa- 
tricians and the plebeians, the latter infiſted 
upon having fixt laws, that the public judg- 
ments might no longer be the effect of a ca- 
pricious will, or of an arbitrary power. The 
ſenate, after much oppoſition, conſented to it ; 
and to compoſe. theſe laws, decemvirs were 
nominated, It was thought proper to grant 
them an extraordinary power, becauſe they 
were to give laws to almoſt incompatible par- 
ties. The nomination of all magiſtrates was 
ſuſpended, and they were choſen in the co- 
mitia ſole adminiſtrators of the republic. Thus 
they found themſelves inveſted with the con- 
fular and tribunician power. By one they had 
the privilege of aſſembling the ſenate, by the 
other that of aſſembling the people. But they 
aſſembled neither ſenate nor people. Ten 
men in the republic had alone the whole le- 
giſlative, the whole executive, and the whole 
judiciary power. Rome ſaw herſelf inſlaved 
by as cruel a tyranny. as that of Tarquin. 
When Tarquin exerciſed his oppreſſions, Rome 


928 See Dionyſ. Halicarn. lib. ix. p. 605. 


was 
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was enraged at the power he had uſurped; 
when the decemvirs exerciſed theirs, ſhe was 
aſtoniſhed at the power ſhe had given. 
What a ſtrange ſyſtem of tyranny was this, 
formed by'men who had obtained the politi- 
cal and military power merely becauſe of their 
knowlege in civil affairs; and who, in the 
circumſtances of that very time, ſtood in need 
of the cowardice of the citizens at home, to 
venture upon the government of them, and 
of their courage abroad to have the ſecurity 
of their protection? 
Virginia's death, who fell a victim by her 
father's hand to chaſtity and liberty, was a 
ſpectacle which put an end to the power of 
the decemvirs. Every man became free, be- 
cauſe every man had been injured ; each 
ſhewed himſelf a citizen, becauſe each felt the 
bowels of a parent. The ſenate and people 
returned to that liberty which had been en- 
truſted to ridiculous tyrants. | 
No people were ſo eaſily moved with ſpec- 
tacles as the Romans. That of the bleeding 
corpſe of Lucretia, put an end to the regal 
government. The debtor * who appeared in 
the forum with his body covered with ſtripes, 
cauſed an alteration in the form of the re- 
public. The expoſing Virginia's body occa- 
ſioned the expulſion of the decemvirs. To 


* Liv. lib, i. 23. 
2 condemn 
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condemn Manlius, it was neceffary to keep the 
people from ſeeing the capitol. Cæſar's bloody 
garment threw Rome again into flavery. * 
Under the decemvirs there were: no rights 


to conteſt, but upon the reſtoration of liberty, 
jealouſics' revived ; and as long as the patri- 
cians bad any privileges left, they were firipped 
of them by the plebeians 

The miſchief would not have been fo great, 


5 had the plebeians been content to have de- 


_ prived the patricians of their prerogatives, 

without injuring their rights as citizens. When 
the people aſſembled by curias or centuries, 
they were compoſed of ſenators, patricians, 
and plebeians. In their diſputes the plebeians 
gained this point “, that they alone, without 
patricians or ſenate, might enact laws called 
plebiſcita; and the comitia, in which they 
were made, were called comitia by tribes. 
Thus there were caſes in which the patricians 
had no ſhare in the legiſlative power, and 
in which they were ſubject 5 to the legiſlative 


+ By the ſacred laws the plebeians had a power of mak- 
ing the plebiſcita by themſelyes, without admitting the pa- 
tricians into their affembly, Dionyſ. Halicarn. lib. vii. 
N 410, and lib. vi, p. 430. | 

＋ By the law made after the expulſion of the decem- 
virs, the patricians were made ſubject to the plebiſcita, 
though they had not a right of voting there. Livy, lib. iii. 
_ and*Dionyl, Halicarn, lib. xi. p. 725; This law was con- 

firmed by that of Publius Philo the dictator, in the year 
_ of Rome 416, Livy, lib. viii 


power 


the deciſions of all th e magiſtrates to the people. 
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power of another body of the ſtate- This 
was the higheſt — of liberty. The 
people, to eſtabliſh a democracy, acted againſt 
the very principles of this government. One 
would have imagined, that ſo exorbitant a 
2 2 muſt have deſtroyed the authority of 

e ſenate: But Rome had admirable eu- 
tions. Two of theſe were eſpecially remark- 
able ; by one of which the legiſlative power 
of the people was regulated, by the other it 
was limited. 

The cenſors, and before them the conſuls 6, 
formed and created, as it were, every five 
years the body of the people ; they exerciſed 
the legiſlation on the very body that was poſ- 
ſeſſed of the legiſlative power. Tiberius 
* Gracchus, ſays Cicero, cauſed the freedmen 
e fo be admitted into the city tribes, not by the 
. force of bis ence, but by a word and 4 
„ geſture ; and he not done ſo, the republic, 

« which we are now ſcarce able to ſupport, would 
ec not even have exiſted.” 

On the other hand, the ſenate had the power 
of reſcuing, as it were, the republic out — 
the hands of the people, by creating a dictator, 
before whom the ſovereign power bowed its 
head, and the moſt popular laws were filent +. 


* In the year 312, of Rome, the conſuls ſtill went 
through the office of re Aas the people and their eſtates, 


as appears by Dion 24 lib. xi. 
+ Such as thoſe b which it was allowed to appeal from 


If 
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If the people were jealous of their legifta- 
tive power, they were leſs ſo of their execu- 
tive. This they left almoſt intirely to the ſe- 
nate and to the conſuls ; and ſcarce reſerved 
any thing more to themſelves, than the right 
of chuſing the magiſtrates, and of confirming 
the acts of the ſenate and of the generals. 
Rome, whoſe paſſion was to command, 
whoſe ambition to make every thing ſubmit 
to her, who roſe by 3 and ſtill ſup- 
ported herſelf by it, had conſtantly affairs of 
moment upon her hands; her enemies were 
always conſpiring againſt her, or ſhe againſt 
her enemies. 202.30 | 
As ſhe was obliged to behave on the one 
hand with heroic courage, and on the other 
with conſummate prudence; the ſituation of 
things required of courſe, that the ſenate ſhould 
have the management of them. Thus the 
people diſputed every branch of the legiſlative 
power with the ſenate, becauſe they were 
jealous of their liberty; but they had no diſ- 
tes about the executive, becauſe they were 
jealous of their glory, © © 
So great was the ſhare the ſenate took in 
the executive power, that, as Polybius'* in- 
forms us, foreign nations imagined that Rome 
was an ariſtocracy. The ſenate diſpoſed of 
the public money and farmed out the revenue; 
they were arbiters of the affairs of the allies ; 


* Lib. vi. h 
| | they 
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they determined war or peace, and directed in 
this reſpect the conſuls; they fixed the number 
of the Roman and of the allied troops, aſſigned 
the provinces and armies to the conſuls or 
prætors, and, upon the expiration of the year of 
command, had the power of appointing their 
| ſucceſſors; they decreed triumphs, received and 
_ ſent embaſſies; they nominated, rewarded, 
puniſhed,, and were judges of kings; gave 
them, or declared they had forfeited, the title 
of allies of the Roman people. | 

The conſuls levied. the troops which they 
were to carry into the field ; they had the 
command of the ſea and of the land armies; 
diſpoſed of the allies; were inveſted with the 
whole power of the republic in the provinces; 
gave peace to the vanquiſhed nations, impoſed 
2 on hows or referred them to the 

8 


In the earlieſt * when the people had 5 


ſome ſhare in the affairs relating to war and 
peace, they exerciſed rather their legiſlative than 
their executive power. They ſcarce did any 
thing elſe but confirm the acts of the kings, 
and after their expulſion, of the conſuls or 
ſenate. $0 far was war from being at the will 
of the people, that we ſee, notwithſtanding the 
oppoſition of their tribunes, the ſenate or con- 
ſuls often declared it. 

But in the drunkenneſs of their . 


they increaſed their executive power. Thus 
| K they 
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they * created the military tribunes, the no- 
mination- of whom till then had belonged. to 
the generals; and ſome time before the firſt 
| Punic war, they decreed that themſelves only 

ſhould have the right + of declaring war. 
| The judiciary power was given to the people, 
to the ſenate, to the magiſtrates, and to, par- 
ticular judges. We muſt ſee in what manner 


it was diſtributed, beginning with their civil 


affairs. H Hie ue l fon trie tog a 
The conſuls had * the power of judging 

after the expulſion of the Kings; as the preetors 
were judges after: the conſuls. Servius Tullius 
diveſted himfelf.of the judgment of civil cauſes, 
and the conſuls had cognilance of them only 


in ſome very rare caſes, which for that reaſon 


were called extraordinary . They en ſatis- 
fied vvith naming the judges, and with for 
the ſeveral tribunals, By eee of Appiu 


2 o en ihr 208 om uu Hatun 
yy In Fu year of Rome. 444 Livy lib. ix. As. War 

ainſt Perſeus appeared ſomewhat dangerous, it was 
ordained by a ſenatus conſultum, that this law ſhould 


be ſuſpended, and the. people Need to it. "wo Dec. v. 


we 3 
| Saeed i from the ſenate, fays Freinſhemius 
tes iii. ff M_ 

t Three is no doubt but the conſuls had the power of 
| Judging civil affairs before the creation of the pretors. 
Vee. +54 Dec. i. lib. ii, p. 19. Dionyl. Halicarn. lib. 'X. 

627. and the ſame Book, p. 645. 

The tribunes frequently judged by themſelves only, 
FLA which nothing rendered them more odious. Dionyſ. 


Halicarn. lib. xi. p. 709. 
9 F Judicia extraordinaria. See the Inſtitutes, book iv. 


 Claudins, 
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Claudius, in Dionyfius “ Halicarnaſſeus, it a- 
pears, that from the 2 590% year of Rome, this 
was looked upon as an eſtabliſhed cuſtom among 
the Romans, and we ſhould not carry it far 
back, if we refer it to Servius Tullius. 

Every year the prætor made a lift + of ſuch 
as he choſe to diſcharge the office of judges 
during the year of his magiſtracy. From thence 
a proper number was ſelected for each cauſe; 
a cuſtom almoſt the ſame with what is now 
practiſed in England. And what was very 
favourable to liberty , the prætor appointed 
the judges with: || confent of the parties. The 
great number of exceptions which they have 
to this day the power of making-in England, 
agrees pretty near with this very circumſtance. _ 

The judges decided only queſtions $ of fact, 

whether a ſum of money, for inſtance, had 
been paid or not, whether an action had been 
committed or not. But queſtions of * right, 
as they required ſome fort of capacity, were 


Book vi. p. 350. f Album Judicum. 
1 Our anceſtors, ſays Cicero pro Cluentio, would 
not ſuffer any man, whom the parties had not agreed 
« to, to be judge of the leaſt pecuniary affair, much 
« leſs of a citizen's reputation.“ | 

See in the fragments of the Servilian, Cornelian, 
and other laws, in what manner theſe laws appointed 
judges for the crimes they propoſed to puniſh. They were 
often by choice, ſometimes by lot, or in fine by lot mixt 
together with choice. - | 

S Seneca de Benefic, lib. iii. cap. 7. in fine. 

** See Quintilian lib. iv. p. 54. in fol. edit. of Paris, 
1541, * | 
_ K 2 always 
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Aus carried to the tribunal of the centum- 
virs 
The kings reſerved to themſelves the | judg 

ment of criminal affairs, and i in this they we 
ſucceeded by the conſuls, It was ini 5 
of this authority that the conſul Brutus put 
his children, and all thoſe who were: in con- 
ſpiracy with the Tarquins, to death. This was 
an exorbitant power. The conſuls being already 
poſſeſſed of the military command, extended 


the exerciſe of it even to civil affairs; 'and | 


their procedures: being diveſted of all forms 
of juſtice, , were rather A ol vin dan 


judgments. Loot | Lt] 7D) 15 
This gave riſe to the vida law; "which 


gave the liberty / of an apptal to the people 
from every ordinance of. the conſuls which 
endangered the lift off 4 citizen. The cob 
ſuls after chis had no longer 4 power 'of 
- pronouncing! ſentence of death upon a Roman 
citizen without" the conſent of the people +.” 
We ſee in the firſt conſpitacy for the 
reſtoration of the Turquins, that the criminals 
were tried by Brutus oh conſul; in the ſecotid; 
the ſenate aa (Giitie"were aſſetbled 'to by 
them t. l of : 
| 214070, 11, [7 EX 175 310850 
6 Leg . 1. Mar ile 8. W 
called ns. irs 4s 1 N jor git wh v7 4 


prztor's Aae 
+ Quoniam de ciepito Gives, Ronni, in iſſu populi Roman, 


got erat a um 53 jus dicere. See Pom 1 us 


2 vo Ania at I 


K. Bion kate lid. v. p. 322. # Te FT 


P 


. 
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The laws diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Sacred, allowed the plebeians the privilege of 
chuſing tribunes, which formed a body, whoſe 
pretenſions at firſt were immenſe. It is hard 
to determine which was greater, the inſolence 
of the plebeianꝭ in demanding, or the con- 
deſcenſion and facility of the ſenate in grant- 
ing. The Valerian lay allowed of appeals to 
the people, that is, to the people compoſed 
of. ſenators, patricians, and plebeians. The 
warm obtained, that the appeals ſhould be 
rought before them. A queſtion, was ſoon 
after ſtarted, whether the plebeians had a right 
of judging a patrician ; this was the ſubject of 
a diſpute, which the affait of Coriolanus 
gave riſe to, and which ended with that 
affair. When Coriolanus was accuſed by the 
tribunes before the people, he inſiſted, con- 
trary to the ſpirit of the Valerian law, that, 
as he was a patrician, none but the conſuls 
had a power to judge him; the plebeians, con- 
trary to the ſpirit of the ſame law, pretended 
that he ought to be judged by themſelves only, 
and they judged him accordingly. 
This was moderated by a law of the twelve 
tables, which ordained that cauſes which con- 
cerned the life of a citizen, ſhould be decided 
* only in the great afſemblies of the people. 
Hence the body -of the plebeians, or, which 


* The comitia by centuries. Thus Manlius Capito- 
linus was judged in theſe comitia. Livy, Dec. i. book 
Vi. p. bo. 

1 amounts 
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amounts to the very fame, the comitia by 
tribes, now judged only of ſuch crimes as 
were puniſhed with a pecuniary mulct. To 
_ inflict a capital puniſhment a law was requiſite ; 
but to condemn to a pecuniary fine, there Was 
occaſion, only for a plebiſcitum. 

This regulation of the law of the wöchre 
tables was very prudent, It produced ami ad- 
mirable reconciliation between the body of 
the plebeians and the ſenate. For as the full 
judiciary power of both depented” o the 
n of* the” 17 0 And 2 


BY the Crime, it Was [neceffiry'"' 3222 DI2% 


q ref (16 
* ee, 1 abolilhed al che remalns 


of the Re verniment, hich bad any 
reſem 2 85 0 5 it of the ap of Gteete 
in che heroic. tim Ihe conſuls fotnd'thetn- 
a Dolted of. he power to puniſh « crimes, 
Though all cauſes are public, yet we muſt 


diſtinguiſh, between, thoſe re th more nearly 
* the mutual intercourſe” of citizens, and 


We” Which" mote neatly affect the ſtate in 


CE jon. AG . d ſubects. The: firſt 
are called Noelle; the {cola public. Sing 8 


latter were” Jud a by the people; 
regard to to che f mer, they named by ber 


commiſtion a queſtor fol the profecurien'cof 
each crime. The perſon choſen by the people 
Was“ freqquentiy one of the magiſtrates, and 


ſometimes a private man. He was called the 
quæſtor 


1 


— 2 mo 18 Lac ww i. 3 


ws 0 
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or of parricide, and is often mentioned in 


” hes of the twelve tables *. 
W goptr, nominated him whom they 


ale of the queſtion, who drew the 
an by lot, formed the tribunal, and preſided 


next under the queſtor . 
Here it is proper to obſerve dis ſhare the 


ſenate had in 12 nomination of the quæſtor, 
that we may ſee how far the two powers 
were balanc nced 1 in this reſp bect. "Sometimes the 
Jenate,cauſed. A. dictator to be choſen in order 
10, cxerciſe the office of quæſio 18 ſometimes 


a that the 72 5 le ould be con- 
ven ibune in drder to ptocetd: to the 
dale of a, queſtor ||: and in. fine, the 
e ometimes appointed a magiſtrate 4 
make his report px the 0 concerning à pa 


_ticylar erlmt, ane elite them to 551 
quæſtor as may be. fe den, in in e judgment of 


Lucius es CN in | Livy'#'s, 115 ek 
V3 IR OL? 310 
Kh „ * Pomponius on "the ſecond! Ia in the Digeſt. de 
_ Orig, Jur. ; "VO $JIOL Inte 5013 01135: * 
ate u gere Ulpian, who,gives another of che 
. law 3 05 8 to, be met Wali in the Compariſon 
he A and Roman, laut Fer 5 1. de 7 and 
icidiis, , / WIBVING. DAU 
of his tock Mace ſpecially RY rd to img com- 
hb Italy,which were e e to the *. 
koennen ſenate. See Livy, D ec. i. lib. ix. concerning the 
17 A of C Capua. t | 
% His was the cale in the froſelBiion for * murder 
ef Poſthumlus, in the year of Rome 340. See Livy, 
act n judgwent was given in the year of Rome 567. 
10 flah Book vili. 


K 4 In 
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la the year of Rome 604, ſome of theſe 
commiſſions were rendered permanent. By 
degrees all criminal cauſes were divided into 
differerit pam, which they called ſtanding 
queſtions: Different prætors were created, o 
enthlof vhm ſome of thoſe ꝗbeſtions were 
! 4nd da pOwWer was conferred on them 
for une year f judging ſuch crimes as de- 
pended on thoſe queſtions, after Which they 
went dito the *govertment'of {their pe 
prices. vie MDT, Mo SET - 1 OMWOT DAT 16 ibu 
t Carthage the / ſenate of the hunted was! 
af judges who enjoyed that dignity: 
ſogllife . Bot at Rome the prettors were 
antun, and the judges were nat even for ſo 
long 2·term ſinoe chey ebene for 
cativdekune; to 50791 et Bowl 28 lp 119d! 
Fe? judges: wers:ichoſen from Kode of 
ſenators, till the time of the Gracchi Tiberius 
| Graces vauſedla lau to pals; that they ſhould 
be taken from the equeſtrian order; a change 
ſo very donſiderable, that the tribunes boaſted of 
heving ut Os mee rogation only, the ewe 
Sead, Mete a. gun bbim 33 9900! 
eilt isrineceſary'iro obſerve that the _ 
powers may be very well diſtributed ihre 
gad the liberty of the conſtitution, though 
not>dp- well in reſpect to the Wen ne: 


W Oicero in Bruto 100 Ktn ren 1 
Riis is“ proved from Livy; lid, ne ay. _ 
Hannibal — nnn. word" 


" fabſed. 


46115 
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ſubject. At Rome the people had the greateſt 
ſhare of the legiſlative, /a, part of the executive, 
and part of the judiciary. power; by which 
means they had ſo great a weight in the go- 
vernment, as required ſome other power to 
balance it. The ſenate. indeed had part of the 
executive power, and ſome ſhare of the legiſ- 
lative *; but this was nat ſufficicat to counter 
balance the weight of the people. It was ne- 
ceſſary that they ſhould have a ſhare in the 
judiciary power; and accordingly they had a 
ſhare when the judges were choſen from 
among the ſenators. But when the Gracchi 
deprived the ſenators: of the power of judg - 
ing . the ſenate were no longer able to with- 
ſtand the people. To favour therefore the 
liberty of the ſubject they ſtruck at the liberty 
ofthe, conſtitution, but the former periſh 
wah later. „ a ig nh a, n en 
lafinite were the miſchiefs wich aroſe from 
thence. The conſtitution was changed at a 
time hen the flame of ciuil diſcordi had fcarce 
left any conſtitution. The knights were no, 
longer that middle order which united the 
people to the ſenate; the chain of the con- 
ſtitution was broke, 13% IIe 420 1508 ene 

Thete were even particular reaſons; againſt 
transferring: the judiciary power to the equeſ- 


oP: . The ſenatus conſults . farce for the ſpace of 

a year, though not confirme the people. Dion 

Halicarn. book ix. p. 595. and book xi. p. 735. 0 
+ In the year 630. | 


trian 
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trian order: The conſtitution of Rome was 
Poonded on this, principle, that none could 
ber enliſted as ſaldiers' but ſuch as were r en 
of\ fufficient property to anſwer for their 
duct to me republic. The «knights. as: per- 
ps of the gteateſt property formed the r 
of Fe But When their dignity in- 
oeaſed, they refuſed. to ſerve any ſonger in 
that capacity; and another kind of cavalry 
whz-obliged 10 be raiſed: thus Marius enliſted 
ab bort ol penple into his, army, and. oc 
after o the republie was loſt . og 
ee Beſidet, the k nights were, "he. furs 
the: fprublic;ireyepies ;;w who, as. they "ore 
— multiplied . misfortunes, and 
dithe; neceſſities. of the 8 15 1520 
af giring 10 ſuch; people, 3 ale; the 15 
af qadging, en e 8 aye been conſtant 
wider the inſpectiop of judges. This we mu 
ſag; ifin:-commentlation of. the. ancient Frend! 
laws; they have ſtipulated with the officers 
f 4bd revenues, with as great a diffidence as 
-woult:be obſerved! between enemies. When 
the judiciaty power at Rome, was transferred to 
the farmers off he revenues, virtue, goverp- 
ment, las, megiſtracy; and, magiſtrates were 
no more. 
We have ar very. lively. repreſentation. of 
is in 'fortie' fragments of  Diodorus Sicu- 
b. and Dio. “ Marin Stavola, e Diodo- 
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«rus *, wanted fo revive! the ancient morals, 
ane e lauttable cuſtom 'of ſobor and frugal 
«Foing:” For bis 'predeceſſort baving ' entred 
to % cuntruss with" the armer ef the 
0 Hens, 4vho ut \ that” tim# bad" the judici 
pk at Rome, had filled tb province with 
all munner of trinies. Bui Fabra matte an 
& example of the publicunt, and 1mprifoned thoſe 
6 5 44 Land Gr others ko prifin. og fl. 
Dio informs os T. that Publius Rutilius, his 
Rene, who' was not leſo bbnoxious to the 
equeſtrian order, was aceuſed upon his return, 
of * rectived ſome preſents, and was Gon- 
demned t o à fine. Upon which he inſtantly 
ns ned is effects. His intlocence a 
is, that le was found to be worth _ 
Tefs* ſum than he wis charged with havi 
ttorted, and that he ſhewed à juſt tile to 
e was poffeſſed of, but be woald bor bie 
ny longer in the fame city with ſuch Fran 

Wretches,” r nuw 'bo1alog! 7, 9vEd  yorls ; aw 
The Italians, ſay Diodoraw'ogain, bought 
i hole dr6ves of ſlaves in Sicily, to till their 
lands and to take care of their vcattle'yi but 
Tefuſed them a neceſſary fubſiſtencen Thoſe 
wfetches wert then erh to go and rob on 


Mork Of * 

10 »'p{4giricls f Mis cuthor, bock 36. in che eolletion 
K Conſtantine Potphiyrogenitus Of virtues and vic 4 

Obbi Fragment gf his biſtory, taken, from the EXtr 101 


virtues and vices. 
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the highways, armed with lances and clubs, 
covered with beaſts skins, and followed by 
large maſtiff dogs. Thus the whole province 
Was laid * and the inhabitants could not 
call any thing their own, but what was ſecured 
within the walls of towns. There was neither 
proconſul nor prætor, that could or would 
oppoſe this diſorder, or that preſumed to puniſh 
theſe ſlaves, becauſe. they belonged to the 
knights, who at Rome were poſſeſſed of the 
judiciary power . And yet this was one of 
the cauſes of the war of the ſlaves. 1 ſhall add 
only one word more. A profeſſion that nei- 
ther has non can haye any other view than lucre 
a profeſſion that was always aſking, without be- 
- 10g ever aſked, a deaf and inexorable profeſſion 
that impoveriſhed the rich, and increaſed even 
the miſery of the poor; ſuch a profeſſion, I 
ſay, ſbould never have been entruſted. with the 
judiciary ; power at Rome. ; 
Such was the diſtribution of the three powers 
in Rome. But they. were far from being 
thus diſtributed in the provinces : Liberty 
was in the center, and tyranny in the ex- 
treme parts. 
While Rome ada her dominions | no 
further than Italy, the people were governed | 
as confederates; and the laws of each e 


1 Penes qizos Rome tum judicia erant, atque ex equeſiri 
| id olerent ſertito judices eligi in cauſa prætorum & 
froconfulum, quibus pet admin: Mratam n, dies 
aide erat, 

were 
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were preſerved. But as ſoon as ſhe Fare 
Her conqueſts, and the 1 85 ho lopger an 
immediate inſpection over provinces, 4 and 
See 1 Rane were, not 


ble of fo "Ui Ire, re 
fe es fend fer tors and cp ee 
time the harmony of the Meet" Powe 
as” loſt. T hoſe who were 915 wit och 
commiſſions, were intruſted'\ | 
which comprehended that the” 1 8 925 
magiſtracies ; ; Fad even that 9 1 85 
955 Were PE, magiſtrates, 9 00 
er. for the diſtance of che 1 59 to 5 9055 1 
they were Enn They exefriſed t WE TT 
powers ; being, if 1 may  prefutne ah 8. 
cX effion, the ba aws of the”! re 0 N 
e have elfewhere obſerved” that in 4 C0 2. 
W the ſame magiſtrate | ben to 3, 
ſſeſſed of the « executive power 1 28 ; ente 0 
0 To this it Wing tha ta co on- 
5 repub plic can hard Fo m\tnunicate 12 
government, and rule che Sh RAY fate ac. 
cording to the form of her own con itution "4 
Ini fa „ 8 the ma iſtrate the "ch to, 15 i 
is inveſted with che executive; 48 Well civil as as. 
military power, he muſt allo have the pow E 
5 lation: for who is it that, je cond - 
Fthout him? He muſt Hi ewiſe a vet e 
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independently of him f It is neceſſary therefore 
that the governor ſhe ſends ſhould be intruſted 
with the three powers, as Was ES in the 
Roman provinces. 22 
A monarchy can hs its govern- 
ment with greater caſe, becauſe the officers it 
ſends, have, ſome the civil executive, and others 
the military executive power; which does not 
neceſſarily imply a deſpotic authority. _— 
It was a privilege of the utmoſt conſequence 
to a Roman citizen, to have none but the people 
for his judges. Were it not for this, he would 
have been ſubject in the provinces to the arbi- 
trary power of a proconſul or of a proprætor. 
The city never felt the tyranny, Which was 
exerciſed on cone uered nations only). 
Thus in the Roman world, as at Sante, 
thoſe who were free, enjoyed freedom in the 
teſt extent; While thoſe who were ſlaves, 
boured under the extremity of ſlavery, * 
While the citizens paid taxes, they Were 
raifed with great juſtice and equality. The 
regulation of Servius Tullius was obſerved, 
bs had diſtributed the people into fix clafles 
according to their difference of property, and 
fixed the ſeveral ſhares of the public taxes in 
proportion to that which each perſon had in 
the government. Hence they bore with the 
greatneſs of the tax on account of the propor- 
tionable greatneſs of credit, and conſoled them- 
ſelves for the ſmallneſs of their credit with the 


conſiderations of the ſmallneſs of the tax. 
yy There 
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There was alſo another thing worthy of ad- 
miration, which is, that as Servius Tullius 8 

artes into claſſes was in ſome meaſure the 

undamental principle of the conſtitution, it 
thence. reſulted that an . levying of the 
taxes was ſo connected with that fu ntal 
princ} 55 9 one could — daa wich- 
out 

But 94 the. city paid the taxes as ſhe 
pleaſed, or payed none at all.*, the provinces 
were e by the knights, who were the 
farmers. of the public revenues. We have 
already mentioned their oppreſſive extortions; 
and.; hiſtory is full of them. 

* * All, Aha, ſaid 3 +, yarn" me 
as its deliverer; ſo great is the hatred which 
« the, rapaci 1 2 of tbe procenſuls t, "the 
5 e 0 officers. 4 the revenue, and 
« the colummes of rudicial proceedings ||, have 
&© excited pe f he Romans. 

Hence it was that the ſtrength of the pro- 
vinces made no addition to, but rather weakened 
the ſtrength of the republic. Hence it was 
that the provinces looked upon the loſs of the 
liberty, 4d Ne as the Wa of ic own 
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| * Aber che TRAY” of M 1 taxes ceaſed at Rome. 
+ Speech taken from Trogus Pompeius, and related 
he Holl book xxxviii. 
1 See the orations againſt Verres. 
It is well known. what ſort of a tribunal was that of 
Varus, which provoked de Germans to revolt. 
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HILST the ſovereitthry of Rome was 
_ confined to Italy, it was eaſy for the 
commonwealth to ſübſift: Every ſoldier was bt 
the fame time a citizen; every conſul raiſed ar 
army, and other citizens'marched into the 15 
under his ſucceſſor: As their forces were 
very numerous, fuch * petſons only were 78. 
ceived? among the troops," as had poſſeſſions 
eee enough to make them intereſted in 
e e of the city; the ſenate" kept a 
ful eye over the cbnduct of the generals, 
0 hr did $2 give them an oppbrtunity of machi- 
nating any dae to the Prejudice: of their 
r che leg jons had paſſed the Alps and 
croſſed the ſea, the ſoldiers, vyhom che Ane 
had been obliged to leave during ſeveral eim 
* tis in the countries they were ſubduing, 
. inſenfbly. that Senlus and turn of mind 


„The Shades andfach as were called eadvi eu 
1 being poſſeſſed of little or nothing, · they were 
ſubject to the poll tax only) were not at enrolled 
among the land · forces, except in caſes of . Ae neceſſity: 
Servius Tullius had ranked them in the fixth claſs, and 
ſoldiers were levied out of the five firſt only. But when 
Matius ſet out againſt. Ju „be enliſted all . t 
diſtinction. Milites ſcribere, lays, Salluſt, modo 
majorum neque ex claſſibus, NA eujuſque 2 erat 
a_ . Perg que. e Bello Jugurthin, 

which 
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which characterized a Roman citizao; and the 
generals; having armies and kingdoms at their 
diſpoſal, were ſenſible; of their own ſtrength, 
2 could no longer obey. 

The ſoldiers — 12 0 to acknowlege 
no ſuperior but their to found their 
hopes on bim only, 5 to view the city as 
from a great diſtance: They were no longer 
the ſaldiers of the republic, hut of Sylla, of 
Marius, of Pompey, and of Cæſar. The Ro- 
mans could no longer tell, whether the perſon 
who headed an army in a feines was s their 

| or their enemy. 

80 long as the people of Rome were cor- 

by their tribunes only, on whom they 
could beſtow nothing but their power, the 
ſenate could eaſily defend themſelves, becauſe 
they | ated conſiſtentiy and with one regular 
tenor ; whereas the common people were con- 
tinually ſhifting from the extremes of fury to 
the extremes of cowardice; but when they were 
enabled to inveſt their fayourites with a formid- 
able exterior authority, the whole wiſdom af 
the ſenate was baffled, and the commonwealth 
was undone. 

The reaſon. why free ſtates are not ſo per- 
manent as other forms of government, is, be- 
- . the misfortunes and ſucceſſes which 

. n to them, generally occaſion the lofs 

f liberty; whereas the ſucceſſes and misfor- 
1855 of an arbitrary government, contribute 
IL equally 
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equally to the enſlaving of the people. A wiſe 
republic ought not to run any hazard which 
may expoſe it to good or ill fortune; the 
only happineſs the ſeveral individuals of it 
ſhould aſpire after, a; 0 e Fame to 
their ſtate. 

If the wäbbonde Exteinh! of the Roman 
empire proved the ruin of the 0 
vaſt compals of the * my no leis 
Not. 7 
elke Neben bad ſubdued the whole uni- 
verſe by the aſſiſtance of the nations of Italy, 
on whom they had beſtowed various privileges 
at different times; moſt of thoſe nations did 
not, at firſt, ſet any great value on the freedom 
of the city of Rome, and ſome * choſe rather 
to preſerve their ancient uſages; but when 
this privilege became that of univerſal ſo- 
vereigny; when a man, who was not a Ro- 
man citizen, was conſidered as nothing, and, 

with this title, was all things, the people of 
Italy reſolved either to be Romans, or die: 
Not being able to obtain this by cabals and 
intreaties they bad recourſe to arms ; and t 


bs The Equi ſaid in their aſſemblies, Thoſe i in bose 
power it was to chuſe, have preferred their own laws 
to the freedom of the city of Fa which was a ne- 
.ceflary penalty upon ſuch as could not refuſe it.” Liv. y 


Iib. ix. 


t The Aſeulani, the Marſi, the Veſtini, he N 
cini, the Frentani, the Hirpini, the Pompeians, the Venu- 
ini, the Iapyges, the Lucaui, the Samnites, and other na- 


tions. * de Bello civil. lib. i. 
55 | cifing 
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riigin all that part of Italy oppoſite th;ahe 
Tonian ſea; the reſt of the allies were goſpg 
to follow their example: Rome being no forced 
to Combat againſt thoſe who were; if I may 
be allowed the figure, the hands with Which 
they ſhackled the univerſe, was upon the brink 

uin: The Romans were going to be con- 
fitted" merely to their walls; they thefe fare 
granted this ſo much wiſhed- for * privilege, 
to allies, who had not yet been wanting in 
fidelity; and they "indulged it, by inenfble 
degrees, to all other var Aon. To 2) e Shoav 
ut B Remb Was o longer chat city; the 
inhaditaits of which had breathed one and 
the ſame ſpirit, the ſame love for liberty, the 
Pie hatred” of tyranny; a eity in Which a 
Jealbuſy' of the power der the ſenate and ef 
the prerogatives' of the great (ever accompanied 
With reſpect) was only a dove ofyequaliy. 
I he nations of Italy +* being made Sitizens 
of * Bron every city brought thither its genius, 
its particular intereſts, and its dependance : qn 
Tome mighty protector: Rome being ng «ft 
und divided, no longer formed one entire body, 
and men were no longer citizens of it, but in 


3100 * i 31 Ti 
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— , The Tuſeans, the Umbti, 605 Tatts: This prompt. 
ad ſome nations to ſubmit themſelves ; ; and 3s theſe were 
alſo made citizens, others likeweife laid down their arms, 


hy, that at laſt there remained ouly the Samnites, who 


were extirpated. | 
+. Let the reader figure to himſelf G Monſtwis head, 


ſormed of all the nations of Italy, which by the ſuffrage 
Nh every individual, governed the reſt of the world, 
L'2 a kind 
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a kind of fiftitious way; as there were no 
longer the ſame magiſtrates, the ſame walls, 
the fame gods, the ſame temples, the fame 
burying places; Rome was no longer beheld 
with the ſame eyes; the citizens were no longer 
fired/ with the ſame love for their country, and 
the Roman ſentiments were obliterated. 
© Cities and nations were now invited to Rome 
by the ambitious, to diſconcert the ſuffrages, 
or influence them in their on favour ; the 
publio aſſemblies were ſo many conſpiracies 


againſt the ſtate, and a tumultuous crowd of 


feditious wretches were dignified with the title 
of Comitia . The authority of the people 


: 
: 1 


that are to form the public aſſemblies; otherwiſe it 


might de uncertain whether the whole body or only a 
part of the people have voted. At Sparta, the number 
was fixed to ten thouſand. But at Rome, a city deſigned 
by providence to riſe from the weakeſt beginning to the 
higheſt pitch of grandeur; Rome, a city fated to ex- 
perience all viciſſitudes of fortune; Rome, that had ſome- 
times all its inhabitants without its walls, and ſometimes 
all Italy, and a great part of the world within them; at 
Rome, I ſay, this number was never fixed, which was 
one of the principal cauſes of its ruin. L/ Eſprit des Loiæ, 
bock ii. ch. 2. The fame author obſerves from Cicero, de 
Leg. lib. i. and iii. that another cauſe of its ruin was, in 
* towards the cloſe of the republic, the ſuffrages 
Jeeret. The people's in a democracy ought always to be 
public, who are to be directed by thoſe of higher rank. 
But when the body of the nobles are to votè in an atifto- 
.Eraſy, or in a demotraſy the ſenate, as the buſineſs is then 


only to ee | the ſuſti ages cannot be too 
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and their. laws, nay that people themſelves, 
were no more than ſo many chimeras, and ſo 
univerſal was the anarchy of thoſe times, that 
it tvas not poſſible to determine whether the 
people had made à law or not. | 
Authors enlarge very. copiouſly on the divi- 
ſions which proved the deſtruction of Rome ; 
but their —— ſeldom diſcover thoſe diviſions 
to have been always neceſſary. and inevitable. 
The grandeur of the republic. was the only 
ſource of that calamity, and exaſperated popular 
-tumults-i into civil wars. Diſſenſions were not 
| | to be prevented, and thoſe martial ſpirits, which 
17 were ſo fierce and formidable abroad, could 
not be habituated to any conſiderable modera- 
tion at home. Thoſe who expect in a free 
Nate, to ſee the people undaunted in war and 
puſillanimous in peace, are certainly deſirous 
of impoſſibilities; and it may be advanced as a 
general rule, that whenever a perfect calm is 
viſible, in a ſtate that calls itſelf a republic, the 
pit of liberty no longer ſubſiſts. 
Union, in a body politic, is a very equivocal 
term: True union is ſuch a harmony as makes 
1 all che particular parts, as oppoſite as they may 
N ſtcem to us, concur to the general welfare of 
the ſociety, in the ſame manner as. diſcords in 
muſic contribute to the general melody of ſound. 
| Union may prevail in a ſtate full of ſeeming 
| commotions; or, in other words, there may 
de an harmony from whence reſults proſperity, 


which alone is true peace, and may be con- 
L3 fidered 
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—_ in the ſume view, as the various parts 
is umverſe, which are eternally connected 
1 he actien of ſome and the reaction of 
* ! 91 3 30181 In £4 19" 321 9504 '-99n91[t} 
An a deſpotie de indeed, hich is every 
government whete the power is immoderately 
exetted, a real diviſion is perpetually kindled. 
The pealtht;' the ſoldier, the merchant, the 
magiltrate, and the grandee have no other 
con antion than What ariſes from the ability 
of the one to oppreſs the other, without reſiſt- 
ance; and if at any time a union happens to 
be introduced, eitizens are not then united, but 
bodies are vow in. the gave contiguous to 
each ther. 1 al nge 170 Ji 
Belp müft be ackhewieged. that the Roman 
ws were tod wen to govern the r republic: 
gt” experience”! has proved it to be an in- 
Latiable fact, that good laws, which raiſe the 
feputatiom and power of a ſmall republic, be- 
come incmmodieus to it; when once its 
gtahdebr is eſtabliſhed, bethads it Was their 
Baturafl effect td make a Sreat people, but not 
to govern them. 


5 75 e ß is very conſiderable ebenen | 


and thoſe which may be call 
— between ſuch laws as give a peop] 
dominion over others, and ſuch as continue 
tliem in the poſſeſſion of power, When ** 


have once acquired it. [512 303 10) {115 
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There is at this time a republic “ in the 
world, of which few perſons have any know- 
lege, and which, by plans accompliſhed in 
ſilence and ſecreſy, is daily enlarging its power. 
And certain it is, that if it ever riſes to that 
height of grandeur for which it ſeems pre- 
ordained by its wiſdom, it muſt inevitably 
change its laws, and the neceſſary innovations 
will not be effected by any legiſlator, but muſt 


ſpring from corruption itſelf. 


Rome was founded for grandeur, and its 
laws +: had an admirable tendency to beſtow 
it; ſor which reaſon, in all the variations of 
her government, whether monarchy, ariſto- 
craſy, or popular, ſhe conſtantly engaged in 
enterprizes which required conduct to c- 
compliſh them, and always ſucceeded. The 
experience of a day did not furnith her with 
more wiſdom than all other nations, but ſhe 
obtained it by a long ſucceſſion of events. She 
ſuſtained a ſmall, a moderate, and an immenſe 
fortune with the ſame ſuperiority, derived true 
welfare from the whole train of her proſperilies, 


++, The canton of Bern. 1 
The Roman government has been thought defective 


by ſome, becauſe it was an intermixture of monarchy, 


ariſtocraly, and popular authority, But the perfection of 
n government does not conſiſt in its conformity to any 
patticular plan to be found in the writings of politicians; 
but in its correſpondence to the views every legiſlator ought 
to entertain for the grandeur and felicity of a people. 
Was not the government of Sparta compoſed of three 
branches? FE” | 
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Slals, it they lid not furniſn them with three 
S naugurs, ho ſhauld declare they thetnſelves 
ere — when. che people 1 _ Cu- 
Sittiarian chan though idle As not 
been enacted; and two former. . who: 
Should aſfinm they had aſſiſted at ſigning the 
<« edit of the — which regulated the ſtate 
f the provinces aſſigned to the reſent do. 
Steh, votweithſtanding no ſach, Edict Was in 
« being,” What an adwirable, ſet of pe 
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and the edict of the ſenate regulated. the troops, the mo- 
ney, and officers, that were to be allotted to the gOVeTnOLg: . 
Now the conſuls, in order to accompliſh theſe particula 
to their own ſatisfaction, contrived a falſe law and a 


| 9 of the ſenate. 
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was this "peculiarity among the Romans, that 


the love they expreſſed for their country, was 


blended” with fome particular ſentiment of de- 
votion. That mighty city, founded in the moſt 
auſpicious period; the great Romulus, at once 


their monarch and their God; the Capitol, 


eſteemed as eternal as the city; and the city, 
reputed as eternal as its founder,” had ancientiy 
ſtruck ſuch impreſſions on the minds of the Ro- 
mans, as might well be wihed to Taye "Boot 
| conftantly nnen 2 
The grandeur of ce Mete in #weral; con- 
ſtituted the greatneſs of its particular members; 
but as affluence conſiſts in conduct, and not in 


riches; that wealth of the Romans, which had 


certain limitations, introduced a luxury and 
Ae which had no bounds. Thoſe who 


ad been at "firſt corrupted by their oppulence, f 


received the fame” taint in their poverty, 
aſpiring after acquiſitions, that no way, com- 
rted with private life; it was difficult to be 
à good citizen, under the influence of ſtrong 
defires and the regret of a large fortune that 
had been 101 : People, in this ſituation, were 
prepared for any deſperate attempt; and, as 
_ Saltuſt'® fays, there was, at that time, a gene- 
ration of men, "Whos as they had ND; PRERIMADy 
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of their own; could not endure to ſee others 
leſs neceſſitous than themſelves. 

Hat as great ſoever as the corruption of Rome 
might then be, all its calamitous effects were 
not introduced among the people, for, the 
efficacy of thoſe inſtitutions, by Which they 
were "originally eſtabliſhed, was ſo extraprdi- 
e that they always preſerved an heroic 

fort titude, and end themſelves, with the 
gfeateſt application, to war, amidſt all the 
ſoftenings of luxury and pleaſure; which ſeems 
to me, to be 4 circumſtance, in which they 
bw ps never imitated by an Auen in e 

r 
The t were not ſolicitous to improve 
commerce, or cultivate the ſciences, but ranked 
them among the; attentions proper for ſlaves * 3 
we may except, indeed, ſome particular per- 
ſons, who had received their e add 


perſiſted in theic former induſtry. B ir 
oe ig in general, was e, a. e 


att of war, Which was the only track . by 


which, they could arrive at promotions in the 


Nagliracys and other tatioos:of chonour; for- 


2 
F, + Gie. Office. Ib. i. c. 42.  Mibergles & ſordidi ques. 
 Mercenariorum onmium, * quorum operæ, non quorum 
ariet muntur: e enim illis ipſa merces auttoranibitum 
fervitutis, The merchants, adds that author, raiſe no 
profit, unleſs. they falſify their word. Agriculture! is the 
Tablet of all arts, and moſt warthy: 'of a man in a ſtate 
freedom. wm 4 4s $7 nh, g 
+ They were obliged. to ſerve ten ears, between the 
785 of ſixteen years and forty- ſeven. 25 lyb. lib. vi. 
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which reaſon, their military virtues _— 
after al the reſt were 243 | 


rides vl nap. 3 
a 5 Of Sylla, won and Cofar. 


' Intreat the reader's jon to turn my 
from the horrors of the wars between 
Marius and Sylla; Appian has collected all the 
dreadful e into his hiſtory: Beſides the 
jealouſy, ambition, and barbarity of the two 
Chiefs, each particular Roman was infatuated 
with fury ; the new citizens *, and the ancient, 
no longer conſidered cach other as members of 
the fame republic, but gave a looſe to a ſeries 
of hoſtilities, ſo peculiar in their nature, as 
to comprehend all the nr of 'a e 
foreign war. 10 

Sylla made ſeveral good lars and vethbed 
the power of the tribunes ; to which we may 
add, that the moderation or captice which 
induced him to reſign” the dictatorſhip, re- 
eſtabliſhed the ſenate, for ſome time; but, in 


ie in vrder v6 bin x ewig for carryin 
on the war againſt Mithridates, in prejudice of Bylla's 
pretenſions, had, by the concurrence of Sulpicius the 
wibune, incorporated the eight new tribes of the people 
of Italy, into the ancient, which rendered the Italians 
maſters of the ſuffrages; and the generality of that people 
eſpouſed the party o Marius, whilſt the ſenate and the 


* cia ens — in the intereſt of 8yllaa. 
; oY the 
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the fury of his ſucceſs, he ſuffered himſelf to 
be hurried into actions, which, in their con- 
ſequences, made it impoſſible for Rome to 
preſerve her liberty. | 

In his Aſian expedition, he wholly deſtroyed 
the military - diſcipline : he . accuſtomed his 
army to rapine *, and taught them wants to 
which before they were abſolute ſtrangers; He 
firſt corrupted the ſoldiers, who afterwards 
corrupted their leaders. | 
He entered Rome with an armed force, and 
taught the Roman generals to violate the 9 

lum of liberty 478 

He diſtribu the lands of the citizens 
among his ade. and, by that proceeding, 
corrupted. them for ever; becauſe, from that 
moment, there was not one of the military 
profeſſion who did not wait for an opportunity 

of ſeizing the effects of his fellow-citizens.. . 

He was likewiſe the inventor of proſcriptions, 
2 ſet a price on the head of every man who 
had not embraced, his party. From that time, 
it became impoſſible for any one to be devoted 
to the republic ; for whilit two ambitiqus men 


Ses in Catiline's nnen 
has given us of chat army. = 
1  Pugatis: Marii copiis, primus urhem Roman. dun ern, 
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. At the beginning of the! ward, the lands of the ab- 
22 enemies were parcelled among the army z, but 
ylla made the ſame diviſion af des which. bele 
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w = colitending for ſuperiority, "thoſe! wh 
obſerved 4 neutrality, or were thched"46'the 
uſe” of liberty, "AR ſure to be rolctibeg 
ther of the competitors who ſhould. 5 
6 5 3 it t jetefore became prudent t 0 Fg 
| be one of the two parties. fe f 
Ile Was ſucceeded, ſays Cicers e, by AR 
jw! in an imp ous cauſe, and Al hietory 
infatnouss, Fe only confiſcated! the heh 
cb ale. but involved” e tire province 
in the fame caliriiity,” e e e 
1 ""Sylla, when he abdicated e mee 
prete nded, that he was unwillihg to le f 
40% other männer than under th te" roteckion 
pit own Jaws: But that action, Which" 
dicated fo much" moderation, was Gif a con- 
120 chee of his violehees. Le had given lands 
Ti rate 5 xp in different þ irts NY 4 
ele force Appian,'t their-fo 
1016 tach 8 f Hife, e Ro greateft 
ch e by 10 fety,” and were Always rene 
280 r to uc r of avenge him, oO 
As the repu lic was fated to deſtruction, 
the Sei  matetial "queſtion was, who thould 
Ve, the credit of r A 3 "It 
Two men equally ambitiou with this ex- 
ception, that the one knew bow to proceed 
directly to his purpoſe better than te? other, 
eclipſed, Pl their reputation, their exploits, 
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and their virtues, all the reſt of the citizens. 
Pompey made the firſt appearance in the 
ſcene of action, and Cæſar immediately fol- 
lowed him. 

Pour, to render himſelf po pular, had 
diſannulled the law of Sylla, which lited the 
power of the people, and when he had ſacri- 
ficed the moſt falutary laws of his country 
to his particular ambition, he obtained all he 
deſired, and the raſh indiſcretion of the populace 
was altogether unbounded in his favour. 

e Roman laws had wiſely parcelled out 
blic power into ſeveral magiſtracies, 
hich mutually ſupported as well as reſtrained 

7292 — each other; and as. the power of 
all, who enjoyed thoſe promotions, Was con- 
fined to a proper extent, every citizen was 
qualified for a ſtation of that nature; and the 
people, ſeeing. numbers of ſuch perſons paſſing 
away in ſucceſſion, were not habituated to any 
particular magiſtrate among them. But, in the 
times we are how deſcribing, the plan of go- 
vernment was changed; the moſt potent com- 
petitors obtained extraordinary commiſſions 
from the people, which annihilated the autho- 
rity of the magiſtrates, „and drew all- the 
great affairs into the hands of one man, or 
@ few. 
Was war to be Tw, againſt Sertorius? 
| Pompey was nominated to command the army. 
Were the Romans to march againſt Mithri- 
dates? every voice called aloud for Pompey. 
11 
bnd 


16 Cauſes of the R a FAL Ch. XI. 
Did it become neceſſary to tranſmit corn to 
Rome? the people would have given it over 


for loſt, had not Pompey been entruſted with 
pirates to be 


in their turn, bc placed al thett confidenes 
- Pompey. | ALY RARE 1G e 
Tam willing to believe (fig Mitcns'® to cho 
\ that this Pompey, who is ſo much 
— nobility, is. * inclinable 
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ſary effects they either raiſe envy in the. 
people, or make their affection overflow all. 
. la 2 2 Ky — — 0 
n Pompey rety twice: to eg; 
in a, condition, to enſlave the republic, he, hal 
the, moderation to diſband his armies, before 
he entered the ci ; and then he mage s 
appearance with the ait of a common ciuzen: . 
Theſe inſtances of a diſintereſted behaviour, - 
which completed all his glory, did not faiß, 
in their Au to make the, ſenate 
always e his favour, When ever 
attempted any thing prejudighl tothe laws, 
The ambition of Pompey was more. un- 
active and gentle than that of- Cæſar. This 
warrior reſolved, like Sylla, to open h 
paſſage to ſovereign . power by made 
Pompey grew. diſpleaſed at ſuch a method 
oppreſſion, he aſpired, indeed, to the dictators, 
ſhip, but was willing to owe it to the ſuffrages 
of the people; he. — tod uſurp 
powWer, Wk x to have had. 
it tendered him as: a gi — . . 9143 1 
As the. —— of the people is always FI 
fluctuating ſtate, there were ſome lealans, 
wherein Pompey beheld. bis reputation in a 
declining condition“; and it affected — in 
the moſt tender part, to ſee the. very perſons 
he deſpiſed, make. advances. in Wet 
chen employ. it againſt him. 
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This led him into three actions equally 
fatal; he corrupted the people with money, 
and fixed a price, in the elections, on * 
ſuffrage of each citizen. n 
He employed the vileſt of the populace to 
incommode the magiſtrates in exer 
oftheif, functions, in Moan that wiſe — 
weaty of living — a ſtate of anarchy, 
a 5 by voor: to e him dc 
tator. oy h 
In a N te Unitec his intereſts, With 
thoſe of Czſar' and Craſſus: Cato ſaid, their 
union and not their enmity deſtroyed. the re- 
public; and in reality, it was then reduced to 
ſuch an unhappy ſtate, that it received leſs 
imury from civil wars than by a peace, which, 
as it united the views and intereſts. of the . 
ing men, ſo it eee pant in 
the government. 
Fompey did not properly lend his reputa- 
tion to Czſar; but ſacriſied it to his cauſe, 
without knowing what he did; and Cæſar, in 
return, employed all the power he had received 
from Pompey to the prejudice of the donor, 
and even played off his own artifices againſt 
him: He -rajfed troubles in the city by his 
emiſſaries; he made himſelf maſter of all 
elections; and conſuls, prætors, and tribunes 
purchaſed their promotions, at their own. price. 
The ſenate, who eaſily rated into Cæ- 
ſar's deſigns, had recourſe to Pompey, and 


: intreated him to- undertake the defence of the 
republic, 
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republic, if that name might properly be given 
to a government which implored protection of 
one of its Citizens. M8 

I am of opinion, that what contributed moſt 
ts Pomipey's deſtruction, was the ſhame that 
affected him, when he grew ſenſible, that by 
raiſing Cefat"as he had done; he had com- 
mitte à fatal overſitzht; but he ſuffered this 
conſideration to prevail as late as poſſible, and 
did not prepare for his defence, leſt he ſhould 
he obliged to atknowlege kimfelf in danger. 
He aſſerted before the ſenate that Cæſar durſt 
riot engage in'a war; and becauſe 1 had made 
ſuch a ' declaration ſeveral times, . 
perſiſted in . EY | 
One circumſtance ſeems to have expicitated 8 

Cefir for any undertaking, and that was 'the 
unhappy conformity of names; the ſenate had 
added to His government of the Ciſalpine Gaul, 
all that part of Gaul Which was diliggetihed 

the name of Tranſalpine. 

As the politics of thoſe times did not permit 
armies to be ſtationed near Rome, ſo neither 
would they ſuffer Italy to be entirely deſtitute ' 
of troops; for which reaſon, conſiderable forces 
were | quartered in Cifalpine Gaul, a country 
which extends from the Rubicon, a little river 
in Romania, to the Alps: But, in order to ſecure 
the city of Rome againſt thoſe troops, the ſenate 
paſſed that famous edict, which is ſtill to be 
ſeen engraven 'in the road near Rimini, by 
which they ſolemnly devoted to the infernal 

M 2 gods, 
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gods, and branded with ſacrilege and parricide, 
any perſon whatever, who ſhould. preſume, to 
paſs the Rubicon, with an med ee or 
tene agle cohort. inh. + ft 


alh the 7 1 Gaul, kick on 6 
the. ſouthern parts of France, where Cæſar had 
5 ſeveral years an opportunity of proſecuting 
war againſt as many nations as he pleaſed; 3 by 
which means his ſoldiers advanced in 9085 as 
well as himſelf, and were conquered by 
in their turn, as, well as the Barbarians. Ha 
Celar. not been entruſted with the government 
of Tranſalpine Gaul, he could not have. cor- 
rupted his troops, nor rendered his name 
venerable to them by ſo many victories; and 
had he not. enjoyed Ciſalpine Gaul, Pompey 
might have ſtopped him at the paſs of the 
Alps, whereas. he, was compelled — retire from 
Italy, when the war began, which made him 
loſs, among his own. party that reputation which, 
in civil wars, is the very ſoul of power. 
The ſame conſternation, which Hannibal 
diffuſed through Rome, after the battle of 
Cannæ, was ſpread by Cæſar over all that city, 
when he had paſſed the Rubicon. Pompey 
was ſo confounded, that he became incapable, 
even in the firſt moments of the war, of forming 
any deſign but ſuch as is uſually ſuggeſted, in 
the moſt deſperate conjunctures. He od 
only 
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only retire; and truſt to flight. Accordingly he 
left Rome and the public treaſure; and as he 
Was in no condition to retard the conquer, 
he forſook part of his troops, abandoned all 
Italy, and croſſed the ſaada. 
Czfar's fortune has been greatly celebrated; 
but this extraordinary man enjoyed ſo many 
great qualities, without the intefmixtöre ef a 
deter, thoogh he had ſeveral vicious inelina- 
tions, that he would have been victorious at the 
bead of any army he had commanded, and 
would have — in "oy . that pm 
n him bir. ; 

When he had defeated Poinpey's eue 
1 Spain, he paſſed into Greece to ſeek Pompey 
himſelf; and this general, who had poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the ſea-coaſts, and Was maſter of 
on nr force, was on the point of 7 ar 

's army deſtroyed by . and fam 

But as the deſire of peach rap his en 
minant frailty, he could not forbear giving atteh-- 
tion to ſome vain ſpeeches'® of thoſe about 
him, who were perpetually blaming his conduct, 
and mortifying him with their jeſts. This 
general, ſays one, would perpetuate his com- 
mand, and be a new king of kings, ke Aga- 
memnon: I G aſſure you, replies another, We 
ſhall not eat any Tuſculum figs this year. A 
few encounters in which he had ſucceeded, 
quite intoxicated the heads of this ſenatorial 


* See Plutarch's life of Pompey. 
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hoſt ; and Pompey, to avoid cenſure, gave into 
an incliſcretion which poſterity will ever — 
he reſolved to ficrifice all the advantages he had 
then abtained, and marched at — cx 
TOY troops to engage an army that had 
been ſo fi tly victorious. ib 916:0fhw. 
n When the ſhattered remains of Pharſalid 
were withdrawn into Africa, Scipio; who then 
commanded them, refuſed to follow Cato's 
advice ſor protracting the war. He grew elated 
with a few inſtances. of ſucceſs; be riſked all, 
and immediately loſt all he . riſed; and 
When Brutus and Caſſius re-eſtabliſhed: that 
party, the ſame r defirayed the 

a third time. 1 h 805. ibi 
It is, obſervable, that in the long conrie-df 
_ theſe civil wars, the power of Rome was con- 
tiaually extending in foreign parts, under Mar ius, 
Sylla, Pompey, Cæſar, Antony, and Auguſtus; 
and:rthat mighty city, growing daily more for- 
midable, — deſtruction of all the | 
kings: be preſumed. to reſiſt her. Av 
No ſtate threatens its „ n 
glgſt ſo much às that which is involved in 
_ Dtheaihorrors of civil war : In ſuch a ſeaſon, the 

mndbility,- the citizens, the artiſans, the peaſants, 

and. in ſhort, - the whole body of the — 
beeowe lader; aw when! aun has N 


1 e 311 . : 
This is well e eee ppian's con Boe 
The army of Gai nd Antony 


. war, lib. iv. 

ould have periſhed by famine, if theif enemies To not 
Siven them battle. 
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reſpected as in the time of Cromwell, aſter the 
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all the contending parties, this ſtate enjoys 
great advantages over others, whoſe ſuhjects 
are generally citizens. Beſides, civil wars al- 
ways produce great men, becauſe, in the 
univerſal confuſion which then - reigns, thoſe 
who are diſtinguiſhed by any particular merit, 
have a favourable opportunity of making them- 
ſelves conſpicuous : Each of theſe perſons ranges 
himſelf in a ſuitable fituation ; whereas, in times 
of peace, they are | ſtationed by others, and 
generally very injudiciouſſy. We ſhall paſs 
from the Romans, and inquire for inſtances of 
this truth, in nations that are more modern; 
and among theſe, France was never ſo for- 
midable abroad, as after the contentions between 
the houſes of Burgundy and Orleans, after the 
troubles of the league, after the civil wars in 
the minority of Lewis the thirteenth; and aftet 
the national diſſenſions in the nonage of Lewis 
the fourteenth, England was never ſo much 


wars of the long parliament, | The Germans 
did not gain their ſuperiority over the Turks, 
till after the civil wars of the ire. The 


Spaniards, under Philip the fifth, and imme- 


diately after the civil wars that were kindled 
by the ſucceſſion, invaded Sicily with ſuch a 
force as aſtoniſhed all Europe; and we now 
ſee the Perſians riſing from the aſhes of a civil 


war, and humbling the Ottoman power. 


In a word, the republic was at laſt enſlay- 
ed, and we are not to charge that calamity on 
M 4 the 
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the ambition of particular perſons, but ſhould 
rkther/impute it to the diſpoſition of man in q 
general, whoſe cravings after power are always 1 
moſt / inſatiable, when he enjoys the greateſt / 
ſhare, and who only defires the whole, becauſe ; 
he poſſeſſes a large part. OY c eon 
If the ſentiments of 6 Cæſar and Pompey had | 
reſembled! thoſe of Cato, others would have 
had the ſame ambitious thoughts as Pompey 
and Cæſar diſcovered; and ſince the republic 
was fated to fall, it would have been OT 
to me preci ipice by ſome other hand. 
Ceæſar pardoned ever mortal; but the es 
ration people diſcover when they have uſurped 
all, ſeems to be no [Extraordinary 2 1 
ment. s £43. ViSlrarntd wart 
„Though ü he van horn much-commended dt 
beidg indgfatigable, after the battle of Pharſalia, 
yet. Cicero, very juſtly, accuſes him of re- 
miſſneis. He tells Caſſius they never could 
have imagined Pompey's party would have 
reyived ſo conſiderably in Spain and Africa; 
and that if they could have foreſeen that Cæſar | 
would have amuſed himſelf in his 1 ä 
war, they would not have made their peace 
with him as they did, but would have followed. 
- Scipio and Cato into Africa. And thus a weak 
paſſion-for a woman made him engage in four 
Wars, and by not foreſeeing the, two laſt, he 
hazarded all he had gained at Pharſalia. 


+ -* Familiar letters, lib. av. | : 
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Cuxſar governed at firſt under the uſual titles 
of magiſtracy, for nothing affects mankind 
more than names; and as the Aſiatics abhorred 
thoſe of conſul and proconſul, the Euro 1 
dateſted that of king; ſo that thoſe titles con- 
ſtituted at that time, the happineſs or deſpair 
of all the eatth. He made ſome overtures to 
have the diadem placed on his head; but hen 
he grew ſenſible that the people diſcontinued 
their acelamations, he thought fit to reject it. 
He likewiſe made other attempts *, and it is 
not to be comprehended, how he could be- 
lieve that the Romans, in order to ſuffer him 
to be a tyrant, ſhould: for that reaſon be in 
love with tyranny, or could even give credit to 
what they themſelves had done. FI! 
One day, when the ſenate tendered him 
ſome particular honours, he neglected to riſe 
from his ſeat, and from that moment, the 
gtaveſt members of that body loſt all patienecꝰ 
Mankind are always moſt offended at any 
treſpaſs on the ceremonials and punctilios the 
expect. If you endeavour to oppreſs them it 
ſometimes paſſes for a proof of the eſteem 
you entertain for them, but a violation of their 
decorutns is always an inſtance of contempt. 
-Czfar, who was a conſtant enemy to the 
ſenate, could not conceal the mean opinion he 
entertained of that body, who had almoſt 
rendered themſelves ridiculous,” hen they were 


He aboliſhed the office of tribunes of the people. 
no 
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no longer in poſſeſſion of power: For which 
renſon even his clemency was an inſult,” and it 
became evident that he only ane becauſe 
he ſcorned to puniſn. en 
1<Cxfar formed the edicts of che ſenate himſelf, 
and ſubſcribed them with the names of the firſt 
ſenators'he happened to think on. Cicero, in 
the ninth book of his Familiar Letters, writes 
to this effect: I have been ſometimes in- 
r formed, that an edit of the ſenate 5 
by my conſent, has been tranſmitted to Syria 
% and Armenia, before I had any know lege 
that it was made; and e princes have 
**' ſent me letters of acknowlegement for my 
* conſent, to allow them the title of kings, 
ec yhen, at the fame time, I was ſo far from 
„knowing them to be kings till that moment, 
*-that I even had not heard there ar res 
«:fach"perſons' in the world.” 
Wie ma —— in the — * of 1 great 
men of they paſſed under 
Ciceros name, — — of them were 
written by himſelf, into what dejection and 
perſons of the firſt rank in the 
were ſunk by this ſudden revolution, which 
diveſted them of their honours, and even their 
employments; when the ſenate; having no 
longer any functions to „that reputa- 
tion they had acquired through all the world, 
Was now to be diſpenſed from the cabinet of 


c * See the letters of Cicero and Servius Sulpicius. 


One 


2 
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ane man. This ſtate of affairs a in a 
much better light in thoſe letters, in 
relations of hiſtorians; and they are . moſt 
maſterly repreſentation of the ingenuous turn 
of mind of a-ſet-of people united by a common 
affliction, and give us a ete portrait of an 
age wherein a falſe politeneſs had not infected all 
ſociety with inſincerity and untruth. In a word, 
they are not written, like our modern letters, 
with a view to deceive, but are the faithful 
intereourſe of ne wha comet all 
ey knew. | 
It was hardly. poſſible far eln in 1his 
d 19h preſerve his life : The generality 
of: ms —— againſt him, were of his 
„or had received many great obligations 
—_ him, and the reaſon of their —— to 
aſſaſſinate him, is very natural; they had gained 
ſignal advantages by his conqueſt, but the more 
their fortune improved, the greater was their 
ſhare of the common calamity, and to thoſe 
vrho have not any thing they can properly call 
their own, it — in ſome particulars, to 
bei of little ESI nw w bene 
__theylive, 
-- Beſides, there was a certain 1. of nations; 
or a ſettled opinion which — in all the 
of Greece and Italy, and aſcribed the 
Br 


Vis Decimus Devon, Caius Caſca,. Trebonius, Tullius 
Cimber, Minutius, Baſillus, were Cæſar's friends. _ | 
pian. De bello civil, lib, ii, 


r 


= — 
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her kings; the law was very expreſs; the 


cCitizen, conſtituted him their magiſtrate for a 


that, ſhould his own father. return from the 
good, with as little remorſe as he ſta 


predominant love for their country, Wld, 


| own'\ditates, and in the fervors of its opera 


* 


character of a virtuous man to the perſon who 
ſould aſſaſſinate any one who had uſurped tlie 
ſbyereign power. Rome had been extremely 
fond of this notion, ever fince the expulſion of 


ples had a general approbation; the re- 
public put a ſword into the hand of every 


few moments, and acknowleged him for their 
defender. he 


Brutus * was. bold Aan bete tel hö friend, 


grave, he would ſacrifioe him to the Ps 


Ceſar; and though, by the continuance 
tyranny, this ſurprizing ſpirit of liberty had 
gradually. loſt its vigor, yet the conſpiracies, at 
the ine dn of r reign, were Per. 
petually reviving. 


The ancient Romans were ene by a 


acting by a variation from the eommon idens 
of crimes and virtues, was only attentive to its 
tion 
entirely diſregarded friends and citizens, - fathers 
and benefactors. - Virtue ſeemed to have for- 
po her own precepts with a reſolution to 

herſelf, and when an action ſeemed ' 


too _— to be immediately confidered with 


approbation, the” on e i to be admired 
as divine. 


* See the letter of Brutus, i in [the collection of Cicero's 8 | 
In 
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In a word, did not the guilt of Cæſar, Who 
lived in a free government, conſiſt in placing 
himſelf out of the reach of all puniſhments but 
an aſſaſſination? And when we aſk why he 
was not oppoſed by open force, or the power 
of the laws, do we not at the ſame Sie An, 
ee We his crimes ? % e 46G, ailduq 
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Aber naflan on the State of Rome after the 
, "Death of Cefar. BIG 


NO, im poſlible was it for. the republic to ace. 
compliſh its re-eſtabliſhment, that a con- 
aura then happened which was never known 
ore ; there was no longer any tyrant, and 
yet liberty was extinguiſhed ; for the . cauſes; 
Which had contributed to its "deſtruction, _ 7 
ſubſiſted to prevent its revival. 

The aſſaſſins had only formed the plan of za 
conſpiracy, but had not taken any meaſures to 
render it effectual in the event. 46117 10 

When they had ſtruck the blow, they all. 
reticed to the Capitol; the ſenate. forbote to 
aſſemble, and the next day Lepidus, Who was 
fond of commotions, took poſſeſſion of the 
Forum, with a band of ſoldiers at his devotion. 

The veteran troops, who were apprehenſive; 
that the immenſe donations. they had received, 


would be no longer repeated, had marched into 
Rome: 2 Ong compelled the ſenate | 


10. 
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tc approve all the acts of Czfir; and then, b 


a faculty of reconciling extremes, they gra ire 
ich 1 


a general amneſty to the conſpitators, wh 
produced a falſe a 4 ar wag of peace. 
Cefar, a little before his death, whilft he ig 
preparing for his expedition againſt the Parthians, 
bad appointed magiſtrates for Teveral years, that 
he might ſecure himſelf a ſet of men who, in 
his abſence, would maintain tlie eranquillity of 
his government; fo that, after ' his death, the 
party SN had” pouſed His ifttereft, wel in 
a” condition to 1 port chemſeſbes for” a ha 
fiderable time, © peta; Rat 
As the ſenate bad ratified all the dets of 
Cxſar without any reſtrietion, and as the con- 
ſols were intruſted with the execution of them, 
Auto: who Wis then one of thoſe rngiſtrates, 
poͤſſelom of * C#far's book of accounts, 


galned upon his ſectetary, and made Him infert, 
in that book, all the IG he thought t prope, 
by which means the dictator ren 


imperiouſſy than when he was bels; for What 


he could never Have accompliſhed, Antony had 
the dexteriy to effect; great ſums of money, 
which Cæfar would hever ms beſtowed, = 


every man ḧ had eh ; 180 
againſt the government, were ſure to find a 
dden gratuity. in Cæſar's books, _ 

It unfortunately happened that Cæſar, to 

BY: 5 his expedition effectual, had amaſſed pro- 


digious ſums, and chem in the 
0 


. 


diſtributed among the peo ＋ * ntony, and 
 ſeditious 


2 
4 
* 
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of Ops; Antony diſpoſed of theſe as hs ought 
fit, by the expedient of his book, | 
de ca e bad, at. firſt, determined 
to caſt the body of Cæſar into the Tyber v, and 
eee e that deſign without any 
; for in thoſe ſeaſons of aſtoniſhe 
Rac which ſucceed unexpected events, every 
intention becomes practicable: This however 
did MWg effect, 2 we S now. n 
t on that occaſioo 

Wbe ſenate thought themſelves under a no- 
caſſity of permitting Cæſar s funeral ies 
to be performed; and indeed they could not 
Geccuh Hebie them, as they had never declar- 
1 tyrant. Now the Romans, in con- 
formity to a cuſtom eſtabliſhed among them, 
and much boaſted of by Polybius, always 
carried, in their funeral proceſſions, the images 
which repreſented the anceſtors of the de- 
ceaſed, and, made an oration over the body. 
Antony, Who charged himſelf with this laſt 
province, unfolded the bloody robe of Cæſar 
to the view of all the people, read to them the 
particulars of his will, in which he had left them 
extraordinary legacies, and then wrought them 
into ſuch, violent emotions, that they imme- 
W fired the houſes of the ner. 


* That action would not have been W 3 
for when Tiberius Gracchus was ſlain, Lucretius the edile, 
who was afterwards called Veſpillo, threw his body: j into 
the Aurel. Victor. de viris * 


clue 


| 
| 
|| 
1 
1 
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Cicero, who governed the ſenate in this 
whole affair *, makes no ſcruple to acknowlege 
that it would have been much better to have 
proceeded with vigour, and even to have ex- 
poſed themſelves to deſtruction, though indeed 
it was not probable that ſuch a fate would have 
attended them; but he alleges for his excuſe, 


ng as — ſenate was then aſſembled, they had 


aße, in their favour; and he 2 | 
— 12 are ſenſible of the ae 
even of a moment, in affairs wherein the 
have ſo conſiderable a part, will not be el 
at his conduct in that tranſaction. 0 
Another accident happened at this time: 


| when the people were celebrating funeral games 
- In honour of Cæſat, a comet, with long flaming 
hair, appeared for the ſpace of ſeven days, which 


made them believe the ſoul of Cæſar was 10 


| ceived into heaven. 


It was very 8 for the 3 of 
Greece and Aſia, to erect temples + to the 
„and even the proconſuls who had go- 


verned them; and hop were indulged. in this 


practice, becauſe it was the greateſt. evidence 
they could ꝑpoſſible give of their abject ſervitude. 
Nay the Romans themſelves might, in their 
private temples, were their Lares were depoſited, 
render divine honours to their anceſtors; but I 
cannot remember, that from the time of Ro- 


Letters to Atticus, lib. xiv. c. 6. 
+ See more on this ſubject, in the letters of Cicero to 
Atticus, lib. v. and the remark of the abbe de Mongaut. 


mulus 
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mulus to Julius Czfar, any Roman * was ever 
ranked among the gods of the republic. 

The government of Macedonia was 2 7 
to Antony, but he was deſirous of changing it 
for that of Gaul, and the motives which 50 
induced him are very evident: Decimus Brutus, 
who governed Ciſalpine Gaul, having refuſed 
to reſign that province to Antony, he Was re- 
ſolved to deprive him of it by force. This 
produced a civil war, in which the ſenate de- 
clared Antony an enemy to his country. 

Cicero, to accompliſh the deſtruction of An= 
tony his mortal enemy, was ſo injudicious as 
to employ all his intereſt for the promotion of 
Octavius, and inſtead of defacing the idea of 

one Cæſar in the minds of the people, he plared 
two before their eyes. | | 

Octavius, in his conduct to Cicero, ated 0 
like a man who knew the world; he flat - 
tered, he praiſed, he conſulted him, and em- 
ployed every engaging artifice, Which — . 
never diſtruſts. | x 
_ » Great affairs are frequently. 1 
becauſe thoſe who undertake them ſeldom con- 

fine their expectations to the principal event, 
but look after ſome little particular ſucceſs 
which ſooths the indulgent due they en- 
n of themſelves. 


. Dion, relates that the Triumviri, who all 3 
the ſame deification, took all imaginable care to enlarge 
the honours paid to Cæſar. 


N 5 Tam 
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I am inclined to think, that, if Cato had 
reſerved himſelf for the republic, he would 


have given a very different turn to affairs. 


Cicero had extraordinary abilities for the ſecond 
| laſs, but was incapable of the firſt. His genius 


was fine, but his foul ſeldom ſdared above the 
vulgar. His characteriſtic was virtue; that of 
Cato glory . Cicero always beheld himſelf 
in the firſt rank; Cato never allowed his merit 
a place in his remembrance. This man would 
have preſerved the republic for his own ſake ; 
the other, that he might have boaſted of the 
action. | | 
I might carry on the parallel by adding, that 
when Cato forefaw, Cicero was intimidated ; 
and when the former hoped, the latter was 
confident : Cato beheld things through a ſerene 
medium; Cicero viewed them through a glare 
of little paſſions. | L bY \ | 
Antony was defeated at Modena, where the 


two conſuls, Hirtius and Pani; loſt their lives: 


The ſenate, who thought themſelves ſuperior 
to their tumultuous affairs, began to think of 


humbling Octavius, who now ceaſed his hoſ- 


tinties againſt Antony, marched his army to 
Rome, and cauſed himſelf to be declared conſul. 
In this manner did Cicero, who boaſted that 


his robe had cruſhed the arms of Antony, in- 
troduce an enemy into the republic, the more 


— Bitus mdlthtt > tame quo mints 
gloriam petebat, es magis illum "ofſehuthatur. Salluſt. 


bell. Catil. 
formidable, 
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ormidable, becauſe — name _ much dearer 
to the e, and his pretenſions, to all 
ved a Kandel " * 
Antony, after his overthrow; retired into 

Tranſalpine Gaul, where he was received by 
Lepidus. Theſe two men entered into an 
aſſociation with Octavius, and gave up to each 
other the lives of their friends and their 
enemies +. Lepidus continued at Rome, whilſt 
the other two went in queſt of Brutus and Caſ- 
ſius, and found them in thoſe parts where the 
empire of the world was thrice contended for 
in battle. 

Brutus and Caſſius killed themſelves with 
a precipitation not to be vindicated ; and it 
is impoſſible to read this period of their lives, 
without pitying the republic which was ſo 
abandoned: Cato cloſed the tragedy with his 
own murder; and theſe, in ſome meaſure, 
opened it with theirs. . EY Yo 

Several reaſons may be aſſigned for this 
cuſtom of ſelf-deſtruftion, which ſo generally 
| 8 among the Romans; the progreſs of 

toiciſm which encouraged it; the eſtabliſh- 
ment of triumphs and ſlavery, which induced 
ſeveral great men to believe they ought not 
to ſurvive a defeat; the advantages accruing 
to the accuſed, who put an end to life rather 


* He was Cæſar's heir, anc his ſon by adoption. 

+ So inveterate was their cruelty, that they commanded 
every individual among the people to rejoice at the pro- 
ſcriptions on pain of death. Dion. 

| N 2 than 
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than ſubmit to a tribunal, which condemned 
their memory to infamy *, and their goods to 
confiſcation ; a point of honour, more rational 
perhaps, than that which now prompts us to 
ſtab our friend for a geſture or an expreſſion ; 
in a word, the convenience + of heroiſm, 
which gave every one the liberty of finiſhing 
his part on the ſtage of the world, in whiat 
ſcene he pleaſed. | Ns 

We might add, the great facility of putting 
ſuch a principle in execution: The foul all 
attentive to the action ſhe. is preparing to 
commit, to the motives which determines her 
reſolution, to the dangers ſhe avoids-by it, does 
not properly behold death, becauſe paſſion 
makes itſelf felt, but always blinds the eyes. 

Self-love, and a fondneſs for our preſerva- 
tion, changes itſelf into ſo many ſhapes, and 
acts by ſuch contrary principles, that it leads 
us to facrifice our exiſtence for the very fake 
of exiſtence; and ſuch is the eſtimate we make 
of ourſelves, that we conſent to die by a natural 
and obſcure ſort of inſtinct, which makes us 
love ourſelves even more than our lives. 

It is certain that we are become leſs free, 
leſs couragious, and leſs capable of grand en- 


 ® Forum qui de ſe flatuebant, humabantur corpora, 
manebant teſtamenta ; pretium feſiinandi, Tac. An. vi. 
+ If Charles I. and James II. had been educated in a 
religion which would have permitted them to deſtroy them- 
ſelves, the one would not have ſubmitted to ſuch a. death, 


nor the other to ſuch a life. | 
terprizes 
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terprizes than they were formerly, by this love 
of ourſelves. 


CHAP. XIII. 
e, 


Ex rus Pour ius poſſeſſed Sicily and Sar- 
dinia, was maſter at ſea, and ſaw him- 
ſelf at the head of a great multitude of fugi- 
tives, and perſons devoted to death by pro- 
ſcriptions, whoſe laſt hopes depended on their 
valour. Octavius contended with him, in two 
very laborious wars; and, after a variety of 
ill ſucceſs, vanquiſhed him by the abilities of 
Agrippa. n 
Moſt of the conſpirators ended their lives 
in a miſerable manner; and it was natural 
that perſons who headed a party, ſo frequently 
haraſſed by wars, in which no quarter was 
afforded, ſhould die a violent death. That 
event was however interpreted into a conſe- 
quence of divine vengeance, which, puniſhed 
the murderers of Czfar, and in its turn pro- 
ſcribed their cauſe. 
Octavius gained over the ſoldiers of Lepidus 
to his own intereſt, and diveſted him of his 
wer in the triumvirate; he even envied 
him the conſolation of paſſing the remainder 
of his days in obſcurity, and compelled him 
to appear as a private man in the aſſemblies of 
the people. 
N 3 It 
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It is impoſſible for any one to be diſpleaſ- 
ed at the humiliation of this Lepidus; he was 


the moſt depraved citizen in all the repub- 
lic, a conſtant®promoter- of diſturbances, and 


one who perpetually formed fatal ſchemes, 


wherein he was obliged-to aſſociate with 

ple of more ability than himſelf, A modern 
author * has thought fit to be large in his 
commendation, and cites Antony, who, in one 
of his letters, repreſents him as an honeſt 
man. But he, who had that character from 
Antony, could not haye much title to it from 
other perſons. _ 

I believe Octavius is the only man of all 
the Roman generals, who ever gained the affec- 
tions of the ſoldiers by giving them perpetual 
inſtances of a natural timidity of ſpirit. The 
foldiers, at that time, were more affected with 
the liberality of their commanders than their 
valour ; perhaps it was even fortunate for him 


that he was not maſter of any qualities which 


could procure him the empire, and that his 
very incapacity ſhould be the cauſe of his 
promotion to it, ſince it made him the leſs 
dreaded, It is not impoſſible that the defects 
which threw the greateſt diſhonour on his cha- 
racter, were the moſt propitious to his fortune. 
If he had diſcovered, at firſt, any traces of an 
exalted ſoul, all mankind would have been 


jealous of his abilities; and if he had been 


The abbe de St. Real. 


ſpirited 
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ſpicited by any true bravery, he would not have 
given Antony time to launch into all the ex- 
trayagancies which proved his ruin. 

When Antony was preparing to march 
againſt Octavius, he aſſured his ſoldiers, by 
a ſolemn oath, that he would reſtore the re- 
ublic; which makes it evident, that even 

hey were jealous of the liberty of their 
country, though they were the perpetual in- 
ſtruments of its deſtruction; for an army 
de Blindeſt and moſt _ incolderate {et of 
people in the world. | 5 6 

The battle of Actium was fought, Cleo- 
patra fled, and drew, Antony after her. It 
evidently appeared by the circumſtances of her 
future conduct, that ſhe afterwards betrayed 
him “; perhaps that incomprehenſible ſpiri 
of ooquetry ſo predominant in her ſex, tempt 
her to practice all her arts to lay a third ſo- 
vereign of the world at her feet. 

A woman, to whom Antony had ſacrificed 
the whole world, betrayed him; many captains 
and kings, whom he had raiſed or made, failed 
him ; and, as if generoſity were connected with 
ſervitude,” a company of gladiators remained 
heroically faithful to him. Load a man with 
benefits, the firſt idea you inſpire him with, is 
to ind ways to preſerve them; they are new 
intereſts which you give him to defend. 


Dion. lib, i. 


N 4 The 


be irreparable. | 
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The moſt furprizing circumſtance in thoſe 
wars is, that one battle ſhould generally de- 
cide the difference, and that one defeat ſhould 
The Roman ſoldiers were not, properly, 
under the prevalence of any party ſpirit ; they 
did not fight for any particular acquiſition, 
but for ſome particular perſon; they only knew 
their commander, who engaged their ſervice 
by ' prodigious hopes; but when he was once 
defeated, and conſequently no longer in a con- 
dition to accompliſh- his - promiſes, they im- 
mediately revolted to the other ſide. The 
provinces * did not embark in the quarrel 
with any greater ſincerity, for it was of little 
conſequence to them, whether the ſenate or 
the people prevailed; and therefore, when one 
of the generals loſt the day, they declared for 


the other; for every eity was obliged to juſtify 


itſelf before the conqueror, who having en- 


gaged himſelf to the ſoldiery by immenſe 


promiſes, was conſtrained to ſacrifice to their 


avidity thoſe countries which were moſt ob- 


——_— | | 
Me have been afflicted, in France, with 
two ſorts of civil war; one had religion for 
its pretext, and was of long duration, becauſe 


the motive which firſt inflamed it continued 


to ſubſiſt after victory; the other could not 
properly be ſaid to have any motive, but was 
rather kindled by the caprice or ambition of 


ſome great men, and was ſoon extinguiſhed. 


Auguſtus 
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Auguſtus (for that was the name offered 
flattery to Octavius) was careful to eſta- 
bliſh order, or rather a durable ſervitude; for 
when once the ſovereignty has been uſurped 
in a free ſtate, every tranſaction,” on which an 
unlimited authority can be founded, is called 
a regulation; and all inſtances of diſorder, 
commotion, and bad government, are repre- 
ſented as the only expedients to preſerve the 
juſt liberty of the ſubject, rated) © 
All the Roman citizens who were ever 

actuated by ambitious views, have attempt- 
ed to introduce a kind of anarchy in the re- 
public; and Pompey, Craſſus, and Czfar ſuc- 
ceeded to a miracle; they authorized an im- 
punity for all public crimes, and aboliſhed 
very inſtitution calculated to prevent the cor- 
ruption of manners, and every regulation ac- 
commodated to the beſt politics; and as good 
legiſlators ..endeavour to improve their fellow 
citizens, theſe, on the contrary, were inde- 
fatigable to lead them into a degeneracy from 
every virtue. With this view they gave a 
ſanction to the pernicious cuſtom of corrupt- 
ing the people by money, and when any 
perſons were accuſed of undue practices for 
obtaining places of truſt, the delinquents cor- 
rupted the judges who were to decide the 
cauſe. They interrupted the elections by 
every violent proceeding, and even intimi- 
dated the tribunal itſelf. The authority of 
the people was reduced to annihilation, witneſs 
Gabinius, 
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Gabinius *, who, after he had reinſtated Pto- 
lemy, by force of arms, on his throne, con- 
trary to the inclinations of the people, very 
coldly derrianded a triumph. 

Theſe leading men in the republic endea- 
voured to make the people diſguſted at their 
own power, and to become neceſſary them- 
ſelves, by rendering the inconveniencies of a 
republican government as diſagreeable as poſ- 
fible. But when Auguſtus had eſtabliſhed 
himſelf in the ſupremacy, his politics were 
employed to reſtore order, that the people 
might he ſenſible of the happineſs of being 
ruled by -one man. 

When Auguſtus was at the head of an 
armed power, he dreaded the revolt of his 
ſoldiers, and not the conſpiracies of the ci- 
tizens ; for which reaſon laviſhed all his 
careſſes on the former, and was 
inhuman to the latter: But when his arms 
had accompliſhed a peace, he was apprehen- 
ſive of conſpiracies, and the idea of Czfar's 
untimely death being always preſent to his 
remembrance, he reſolved to vary from his 
conduct that he might avoid his fate. We 
ſhall now give the reader a complete key to 
the whole life of Auguſtus : He wore a coat 
of mail, under his robe, in the ſenate houſe; 


Cæſar made war with the Gauls, and Craſſus with 
the Parthians, without any previous deliberation of the 
ſenate, or any decree of the people. Dion. 


he 


„ tae be RR no, 
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he tefuſed the title of dictator: and whereas 
Cæſar inſolently affirmed the republic to be 
nothing, and that his word alone were the 
laws, Auguſtus was perpetually expatiating on 
the dignity of the ſenate and his veneration for 
the republic. He was ſolicitous therefore to 
eſtabliſh ſuch a form of. government as ſhould 
be moſt ſatisfactory, without incommoding his 
icular intereſt, and changing jt into an 
riſtocraſy with relation to the civil, and into 
a monarchy with reſpe& to the military ad- 
miniſtration; rendering it by theſe means 
an ambiguous ſyſtem of government, which, 
being unſupported by its own power, could 
ſubſiſt no Pier than the ſovereign pleaſed; 
and conſequently was a monarchy in all its 

circumſtances. | 
A queſtion has been ſtarted, whether Au- 
guſtus had a real inclination to diveſt himſelf 
of the empire. But is it not apparent, that, 
had he been in earneſt, he might eaſily have 
effected his deſign ? But his whole proceeding, 
in that affair, was a mere artifice ; becaule, 
though he expreſſed a deſire every ten years, 
to be eaſed of the mighty load that encumbered 
him, yet he always thought fit bear in. Theſe 
were little refinements of low cunning, cal- 
culated to induce the people to give him what, 
in his opinion, he had not ſufficiently acquired. 
I form my thoughts in this particular, by the 
whole life of Auguſtus; and though mankind 
are frequently fanciful and inconſiſtent, they 


are 
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are ſeldom known to renounce, in one moment, 
any enjoyment that has engaged the attention 
of all their life. Every action of Auguſtus, 


and each of his various regulations, viſibly tended 
to the eſtabliſhment of monarchy. Sylla re- 
ſigned the dictatorſhip, but, amidſt all his 
violent proceedings, a republican ſpirit is ap- 
parent in every part of his conduct; all his re- 
gulations, though executed with a tyrannical 
air, had an aſpect to ſome certain from of a 
commonwealth. Sylla, who was a man of an 
impetuous temper, precipitated the Romans 
into liberty. Auguſtus, who was a ſmooth 
and ſubtile tyrant “, led them gently into 
flavery. When the republic regained its power, 
under Sylla, all the people exclaimed againſt 
tyranny; and whilſt this became fortified, under 
Auguſtus, liberty was the our boaſt. 
The cuſtom of triumphs, which had fo 
much contributed to_the greatneſs of Rome, 
was aboliſhed by Auguſtus, or, more properly, 
this honour became the prerogative of ſo- 
vereignty +. The greateſt part of thoſe cuſ- 


* T uſe this word in the ſenſe of the Greeks and 
Romans, who gave this name to all thoſe who had 
- ſubverted a democracy, for in all other particulars Au- 
guſtus was a lawful prince, after the law enacted b 
the people: Lege regia, que de ejus imperio lata of, 
3 & in eum omne imperium tramſtulit. Inſtit 
ib. i. | 
+ Triumphal ornameſſts were all the honours now 
granted to any particular general. Dion. in Aug. 


toms 
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toms which | prevailed under the emperors, 


derived their origin from the republic &; and 
it will be proper to bring them together, that 
the ſimilitude may be more apparent. That 

rſon alone under whoſe auſpices a war had 
— conducted, was intitled to demand a 


triumph +: Now wars were always carried on 


under the auſpices of the generaliſſimo, and 
conſequently of the emperor, who was the 
generaliflimo of all the forces. 

As conſtant war was the reigning principle 
of the republic, the maxim under the emperors 
was altogether ' pacific. Victories were con- 
ſidered as ſo many opportunities of introducing 
diſorder by armies, who might fix too great a 
valuation on their ſervices. 1 237 

Thoſe who were advanced to any command 
were apprehenſive of engaging in enterpriſes of 
too great importance; they found it neceſſary 
to aim at glory with moderation, and were to 
engage the emperor's notice, and not raiſe his 


* The Romans having changed their government, 
without ſuſtaining any invaſion from an enemy, the ſame 
cuſtoms continued as were practiſed before the alteration 
of the government, the form of which ſtill remained 
though the eſſentials were deſtroyed. 

+ Dion. in Aug. lib. liv. acquaints us that Agrippa 
neglected, out of modeſty, to give the ſenate an account 
of his expedition againſt the people of the Boſphorus, and 
even refuſed a triumph; fince which time it was not 
granted to any perſon of his claſs; but it was a favour 
Auguſtus intended to afford Agrippa, though Antony 
would not allow it to Ventidius, the firſt time he con- 
quered the Parthians. 


jealouſy; 
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ouly; in a word, they were not to appear 
ore him with a luſtre which his eyes could 
not bear, 

Auguſtus was very cautious * of inveſting 
any one with the rights of a Roman citizen; 
he made laws + to prevent — enfranchiſe- 
ment of too many flaves t, and by his will 
recommended the obſervation of theſe two 
maxims, with a diſſuaſive againſt extending the 
empire by new wars. 

Theſe three particulars were very well 
connected for when all war was diſcontinued, 
there was no need either of new citizens or 
enfranchiſements. 

When Rome was in a conſtant ſtate fn war, 
ſhe was under a perpetual neceſſity of recruiting 
her inhabitants. At the beginning, part of the 
people were tranſplanted thither from the con- 
quered cities, and in proceſs of time ſeveral 
| citizens of the neighbouring towns came to 
Rome to obtain a ſhare in the rights of ſufs 
frage, and eſtabliſhed themſelves there in ſuch 
numbers, that, upon the complaints of the 
allies, the Romans were obliged to remand 
chem back. Multitudes at Iaſt arrived from the 
provinces; the laws favoured marriages, and 


even rendered them n - Rome, in all 
her wars, gained a jgious number of ſlaves, 
and when the ri of the citizens became 


* Sucton., in Auguſt, 
+ Juſtin, Inſtitut. lib. i. & Suet. in Aug. 
pl ion. in Aug. 


imtnenſo 
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immenſe, they bought theſe unhappy people 
from all parts, and, from a principle of gene- 
roſity, avarice, or ambition, enfranchiſed them 
without number . Some intended by this 
proceeding to reward the fidelity of their ſlaves ; 
others had a view by it to receive, in their 
nanie, the corn which the republic diſtributed 
among the poor citizens. In a word, others 
defired to have their funeral ſolemnity graced 
with a long train of attendance crowned with 
flowers. The people were generally compoſed 
of perſons + who had received their freedom, 
ſo that the lords of the univerſe, not only in 
their original, but through the greateſt part of 
ſucceeding times, were of ſervile extraction. 
The number of the populace being chiefly 
colleted out of flaves who had been en- 
franchiſed, or the ſons of ſuch, became very 
incommodious, and were therefore tranſplanted 
in colonies ; by which means the ſtate effec- 
tually ſecured the obedience of the provinces. 
There was a general circulation of mankind 
through the world. Rome received them in the 
ſtate of ſlaves, and ſent them away Romans. 
Auguſtus, under the pretence of ſome tumults 
in the elections, placed a garriſon and a governor 
in the city, made the legions perpetual, ſtation- 
ed them upon the frontiers, and eſtabliſhed 
particular funds for their pay. To which we 


© Dionyſ. Halicarnaſf. ib. iv. 
| may 
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may add, that he gave orders for the veterans 
to receive their donations in money *, and 
not in lands. | 
Many unhappy conſequences reſulted from 
the diſtribution of land after the time of Sylla. 
The citizens property in their eſtates grew 
precarious, and if all-the ſoldiers of one cohort 
were not ſettled in the ſame place, they became 
diflatisfied with their allotments, neglected the 
cultivation of their lands, and degenerated into 
dangerous citizens *. But if they were diſtri- 
buted in entire legions, the ambitious could raiſe 
armies againſt. the republic in a moment. 
Auguſtus likewiſe eſtabliſhed fixed provifions 
for the naval power, which was never done 
before his time; for as the Romans were maſters 
of the Mediterranean, and as all navigation was 
then confined to that ſea, they had not ny 
enemy to fear. 

Dion obſerves, very judiciouſly, that after 
the emperors had aſſumed the ſovereign power, 
it became very difficult to write the hiſtory of 
thoſe times. All tranſactions were induſtriouſly 
concealed, the diſpatches from the provinces 
were tranſmitted to the cabinets of the emperors, 
and we know little more than what either the 
folly or raſhneſs of tyrants divulged, or ſuch 
events as fall within the conjectures of hiſtorians. 


. | He ordered that the prætorian foldiers ſhould have 
five thouſand drachmas a piece after ſixteen years ſervice, 


and the others three thouſand drachmas after twenty years, 
Dion. in Aug. 


I dee Tacit. Annal. lib, xiv. 
. CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
TIBERIUS. 


S a tiver, ſometimes, with a ſlow and 
A ſilent progreſs, undermines the banks 
at have been thrown up to reſtrain its current, 
and at laſt overwhelms * Si in a moment, and 


\- ſheds an inundation over the fields they former- 


ly preſerved ; in the ſame manner, the ſupreme 
authority, which gained an inſenſible growth 
under Auguſtus, bore down all before it in the 
ſucceeding reign of Tiberius. | 
A law at that time ſubſiſted, which made it 
treafon to form any injurious attempt againſt the 
majeſty of the people: Tiberius aſſumed to 
himſelf the interpretation and enforcement of 
this law, and extended it not only to the caſes 
for which it was originally calculated, but to 
every conjuncture that could poſſibly be favour- 
able to his hatred or ſuſpicions. And now, not 
only actions, but words and figns, and even 
thoughts were adjudged by this ſtandard ; for 
thoſe expreſſions which drop from the overflow- 
ing of the heart, in the converſation of intimate 
friends, are always ſuppoſed to be their real ſenti- 
ments. All freedom was therefore- baniſhed 
from their feaſts, diffidence reigned among rela- 
tions, there was no fidelity among the {laves : 
the gloomy diſpoſition and inſincerity of the 
prince were diffuſed through all ranks of men; 
friendſhip had the diſrepute of a dangerous 
O quick- 
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133 ; a fine genius paſſed for a ſhining in- 

iſcretion, and virtue itſelf was only conſidered as 
an affectation, which officiouſly reminded the 
people of their loſt happineſs. 

No tyranny can have a ſeverer effect than that 
which is exerciſed under the appearance of laws, 
and with the plauſible colours of juſtice; when 
the executors of cruel power would, if we may 
uſe the expreſſion, drown the unhappy wretches 
on the very plank that before ſaved them amidſt 
the troubled waves. 

As a tyrant is never deſtitute of inſtruments to 
accompliſh his deſigns, ſo Tiberius always 
found the ſenate tractable enough to condemn * 
as many perſons as he could poſhbly ſuſpect ; 
and this venerable body ſunk at laſt into a dege- 
neracy too low to be deſcribed. The ſenators 
even courted ſervitude, to gain the favour of 
Sejanus; and the moſt illuſtrious among them 
abandoned themſelves to the diſhonourable pro- 
feſſion of informers. | | 

It ſeems eaſy to diſcover ſeveral cauſes of that 
ſlaviſh diſpoſition, which then prevailed in the 

ſenate. When Cæſar had entirely cruſhed the 
arty. who declared for the republic, all the 
friends, as well as enemies he then had in the 
ſenate, concurred with equal unanimity, to re- 
move the bounds with which the laws had li- 
mited his power, and at the ſame time they 


gefore the time of the emperors, the ſenate confined. 
their attention to public affairs, and never decided the cauſes 


_ of private perſons in a full body, 
4 4 | agreed 
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agreed to render him unparalleled honours z 
ſome came into theſe compliances with a view to 
pleaſe him, others intended by ſuch means to 
make him odious. Dion informs us, that ſome 
even propoſed that he might have the liberty to 
enjoy as many women as he ſhould deſire. This 
obſequious conduct freed him from all ſuſpicions 
of the ſenate, and conſequently was the cauſe of 
his aſſaſſination; but then it prevented in the 
ſucceeding reigns, all flattery from riſing to ſuch 
wild and unexampled heights as might have 
created diſaffection in the minds of the people. 
Before Rome ſubmitted to the dominion of 
one man, the riches of the nobility, in what 
manner ſoever acquired, were certainly immenſe, 
but thoſe grandees were diveſted of the greateſt 
part of their treaſures by the emperors . The 
ſenators were no longer reſorted to by thoſe great 
and wealthy clients, who were the ſources of 
their patrons affluence. The provinces pro- 
duced nothing conſiderable, except for Cæſar; 
and eſpecially when they were under the go- 
vernment of his præfects, whoſe office had ſome 
reſemblance to that of the intendants in France. 
However, though the fountain from whence all 


this oppulence flowed was at laſt exhauſted, the 
expences were continued in their former pro- 
fuſion, and the track being once marked out, 


The great men were impoveriſhed even in the time of 


Auguſtus, and no longer fſollicited for the office of zdile, 


or tribune of the people; and many of them had not an 
, Inclination to have a ſcat among the ſenators. | 


O 2 the 
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the men of rank could only quench it now, by 
the emperor's favour. 

Auguſtus had deprived the people of their 
legiſlative capacity, and aboliſhed all their juriſ- 
diction with reſpect to public offences ; but he 
ſtill left them the power of electing magiſtrates, 

_ 'FiBER1vs, who dreaded the aſſemblies of a peo- 

ple ſo numerous, diveſted them even of this pri- 
vilege, and transferred it to the ſenate *, or rather 
to himſelf. Now it is impoſſible to conceive 
the abject lowneſs to which the declenſion of 
the people's power ſunk the ſpirits of the 
grandees: when dignities were in the diſpoſal 
of the populace, the magiſtrates, who ſollicited 
their intereſt, practiſed a number of mean con- 
deſcenſions; but theſe were intermixed with a 
certain magnificence that in ſome meaſure con- 
ccaled them: for inſtance, they exhibited pomp- 
ous games and recreations, they diſtributed ſums 
'of money, and quantities of corn among the peo- 
ple, and ſometimes regaled them with ſplendid 
feaſts. But though the motive was low, the 
manner ſeemed auguſt, becauſe it always com- 
ports with a great man to obtain the favour of 
the people by liberality ; but when that people 
had nothing to beſtow, and the prince, in the 
name of the ſenate, diſpoſed of all employments, 
they were deſired as well as obtained in a diſ- 
. henourable manner, and copld only be com- 
paſſed by adulation, infamy, and a hateful train 

* Tacit. Annal. lib i. Dios lib. liv, They were af- 


ter wards te- eſtabliſhed, and then diſannulled by Caligula. c 
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of crimes, that were made neceſſary arts by the 
iniquity of the age. | 

It does not indeed appear that Tiberius had 
any intention to make the ſenate contemptible ; 
and he complained of nothing ſo much, as the 
propenſity of that body to ſlavery. His life was 
filled with diſſatisfactions on that account, but 
he reſembled the generality of mankind, and 
was fond of contradictory enjoyments. His ge- 
neral politics were inconſiſtent with his particu- 
lar paſſions; he would willingly have ſeen a free 
ſenate, who, by their conduct, might have created 
a veneration for his government; but then he. 
was alſo deſirous of a ſenate who would every 
moment be tractable to his fears, his jealouſies, 
and his averſions. In a word, the politician 
was perpetually ſubordinate to the man. 

We have already intimated, that the people 
had formerly obtained from the patricians the 
privilege of eleCting, from their own body, a ſet 
of magiſtrates, who were to protect them from 
the inſults and injuſtice that might be intended 
againſt them ; and, in order to capacitate thoſe 
magiſtrates for the exerciſe of ſuch a power, 
their perſons were declared ſacred and inviolable, 
and whoever ſhould preſume to treat a tribune 
injuriouſly, either by actions or language, was 
condemned by the law to ſuffer death on the 
ſpot. Now when the emperors were inveſted 
with the tribunitial power, they obtained the 
ſame prerogatives, and it was upon this principle 
Aber of people were deprived of 

O 3 | their 
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their lives: from this ſource flowed the impunity 
with which informers flouriſhed in their pro- 
ſeſſion &; and hence it was, that the accuſation 
of treaſon, that crime, ſays Pliny, which was 
charged on thoſe to whom no real offence could 
be imputed, was at laſt extended to any one 
whom the wantonneſs of tyranny pointed out. 

I am inclinable however to believe, that ſome 
of thoſe titles of accuſation were not ſo ridiculous 
as they appear at preſent ; and can never be per- 
ſuaded that Tiberius would have cauſed a man 
to be accuſed for ſelling to one who bought his 
houſe, a ſtatue of the emperor; that Domitian 
ſhould condemn a woman to die for undreſſing 
herſelf before his image; or that he ſhould pro- 
| ceed with the ſame ſeverity againſt a citizen of 
Rome, for cauſing a deſcription of all the earth 
to be delineated on the walls of his apartment; 
if ſuch actions as theſe had not called up an idea 
in the minds of the Romans very different from 
that they now excite in us. For my part I am 
of opinion, that as Rome had changed the form 
of its goyernment, thoſe actions which now ap- 
pear inconſiderable to us, might, when they were 
committed, have a very different aſpect ; and I 
judge in this manner, from my reflection on 
what is now cuſtomary in a nation which can- 


[* Under the reign of Tiberius, ſtatues were erected to, 
and triumphant ornaments conferred on informers, which 
debaſed theſe-honours to ſuch a degree, that thoſe who had 
merited them, diſdained to accept of them. Fragm, of Dio, 

lib. vit. Eſprit des Loix, lib. vii. c. 7.) 
5 not 
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not with any juſtice be ſuſpected of tyranny, and 
et it is a capital crime there to drink to the 
ealth of a certain perſon. 
I cannot omit any circumſtance which tends 
to give a clear repreſentation of the Roman 
genius. That people were ſo habituated to 
obedience, and ſo conſtantly placed their happi- 
neſs in homaging their maſters, that, after the 
death of Germanicus, they were affected with 
ſuch inconſolable ſorrow and deſpair, as never 
appears in our contemporaries. The deſcriptions 
given by hiſtorians * of a deſolation, ſo public, 
ſo univerſal and immoderate, deſerve a reader's 
Curioſity; and it is certain, that this ſcene of 
grief was not affected, ſince a whole people are 
never known to practiſe ſo much flattery and 
diſſimulation. RES 
The Romans, who had now no longer any 
ſhare in the government, and were chiefly com- 
poſed of perſons who had received their free- 
dom, or ſuch indolent and uninduſtrious peo- 
ple who lived at the expence of the public trea- 
ſure, were now ſenſible of nothing but their 
imbecillity, and afflited themſelves like children 
or women, who from a principle of weakneſs 
abandon themſelves to ſorrow. Theſe people 
were politically indifpoſed, they placed all their 
fears and hopes in the perſon of Germanicus, 
and when he was ſnatched from them by an 
untimely death, they ſunk into deſpair. 


See Tacitus, 
O4 | No 
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No people are ſo apprehenſive of calamity as 
thoſe whom the miſery of their condition ſhould 
rather diſcharge from all fear, and who ought to 
Jay with Andromache, Would to heaven I had any 
enjoyment. I could dread to loſe ! There are at this 
day, in Naples, fifty thouſand men, who have no 
food but herbs, = whoſe whole cloathing 
conſiſts of a few miſerable rags; and yet theſe 
people, who are the moſt wretched creatures 
upon earth, diſcover a dreadful conſternation at 
the leaſt irruption of Veſuvius, and are fo infa- 
tuated as to fear they ſhall be miſerable, 


CHAP, XV. 


Remarks on the Emperors from Caius Caligula 
to Antoninus. 


NALIGULA ſucceeded Tiberius, and it was 
ſaid of him, that there never was a better 
Mave, nor a worſe maſter; and indeed theſe two 
circumſtances are very conſiſtent; for the ſame 
turn of mind which inclines a perſon to be 
ſtrongly affected at unlimited power in his ſove- 
reign, makes him to be no leſs in love with it, 
when he riſes to empire himſelf, 
 .. Caligula reſtored the aſſemblies of the peo- 
ple, which Tiberius had prohibited; and abo- 
liſhed the arbitrary law and conſtructions of 
treaſon eſtabliſhed by that emperor ; from 
which proceeding we may obſerve, that the be- 
ginnings of a bad reign ſometimes reſemble the 
* of a * oy for a wicked prince 
| may, 
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may, from a principle of contradiction to the 


' motives of his predeceſſor's conduct, be ſpirited 


to actions which the other performed from a 
virtuous inducement ; and we owe to this v 
principle a number of good as well as bad regu- 
lations. 

But what did the Romans gain by theſe 
plauſible beginnings ? Caligula diſannulled the 


law which conſtituted the circumſtantials of 


treaſon; but then he deſtroyed thoſe who diſ- 
pleaſed him, by a military ſeverity; and his 
vengeance, inſtead of pointing at ſome parti- 
cular ſenators, hung over all their heads, like a 
ſword: that threatened them with extermination 


at one blow. 


This formidable tyranny of the emperors 


aroſe from the e of the Romans in ge- 
e 


neral; who, as they were ſuddenly enſlaved to 
an arbitrary government, and were hardly ſenſi- 
ble of any interval between dominion and ſub- 
jection, were not fi for ſuch a tranſition 
by any gentle ſoftenings. The fierce and un- 
tractable diſpoſition ſtill remained, and the citi- 
zens were uſed in the ſame manner they them- 
ſelves had treated their conquered enemies, and 
were governed altogether upon the ſame plan. 
When Sylla made his public entrance into 
Rome, he was ſtill the Sylla who had done 
the ſame in Athens, and he governed with an 
uniform imperiouſneſs. As to us who are na- 
tives of France, and have ſunk into ſubjection, 


by 
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by inferifible degrees, if we are deſtitute of laws, 
we are at leaſt governed by engaging manners, 

The conſtant view of the combats of gladia- 
tors inſpired the Romans with extraordinary 
Hercenels ; and it was obſervable, that Claudius 
became more diſpoſed to ſhed blood, by being 
habituated to thoſe ſpectacles. The example 
of this emperor, who was naturally of a gentle 
diſpoſition, and yet degenerated into ſo much 
cruelty at laſt, makes it evident, that the edu- 
cation in thoſe times, was very different from our 
own. 

The Romans, being accuſtomed to tyrannize 
over human nature, * in the perſons of their 
children and ſlaves, had a very imperfect idea of 
that virtue we diſtinguiſh by the name of hu- 
manity. Whence proceeds the favage caſt of 
mind ſo remarkable in the inhabitants of our 
colonies, but from their conſtant ſeverity to an 
unfortunate claſs of mankind ? When barbarity 
prevails in civil government, what natural juſtice 
or harmony of manners can be expected from 
the individuals ? - 
Me are fatigued and ſatiated with ſeeing in 
the hiſtory of the emperors ſuch an infinite 
number of people whom they deſtroyed for no 
other end than to confiſcate their goods: our 
modern accounts furniſh us with no ſuch in- 
ſtances of inhumanity. This difference, as we 
have already intimated,'is to be aſcribed to the 


gee the inſtitutes of Juſtinian, where they treat of the 


power of parents and maſters. "oh 
milder 
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milder caſt of our manners, and the civilizing 


reſtraints of a more amiable religion. We may 
likewiſe add, that we have no opportunity of 
pillaging the families of ſenators who have 
ravaged the world, and we derive this advantage 
from the mediocrity of our fortunes, which are 
conſequently in a ſafer ſituation. In a word, 
we are not conſiderable enough to be plun- 
dered *. bet * 

That claſs of the Roman people who were 
called Plebeians had no averſion to the worſt of 
their emperors ; ſor ſince they had no longer 
any ſhare of empire themſelves, nor were an 
more employed in wars, they became the moſt 
contemptible and degenerate people in the world; 
they looked upon commerce and the ſciences as 
only proper for ſlaves, and the diſtributions of 
corn which they received, made them neglect 
the cultivation of their lands: they had been 
familiarized to public games and ſplendid ſpecta- 
cles, and ſince they had no longer any tribunes 
to obey, or magiſtrates to elect, thoſe gratifi- 
cations which they were only permitted to enjoy, 


became neceſſary to them, and their indolence 


and inactivity ſtimulated their reliſh of thoſe in- 
dulgencies. | 

Caligula, Nero, Commodus, Caracalla, were 
lamented by the people for their very folly, for 


* The duke of Braganza had an immenſe eſlate in Por- 
tugal; and when he firſt revolted, the king of Spain was 
congratulated by his nobility, for the rich confiſcation he 
was to deriye from that event, 

what- 
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whatever theſe loved, the others were as madly 
fond of, in their turn, and not only contributed 
their whole power, but even devoted their own. 
perſons to thoſe pleaſures ; they laviſhed all the 
riches of the empire with the greateſt prodiga- 
lity; and when theſe were exhauſted, the people 
without the leaſt emotion, beheld all the great 
families pillaged. They enjoyed the fruits of 
tyranny, without the leaſt intermixture of un- 
eaſineſs, becauſe their low obſcurity was their 
protection. Such princes have a natural anti- 
pathy to people of merit and virtue, becauſe 
they are ſenſible their actions are diſapproved by 
ſuch perſons. The contradiction * and even 
the filence of an auſtere citizen were inſup- 
portable to them ; and as they grew intoxicated 
with popular applauſe, they at laſt imagined 
their government conſtituted the public felicity, 
and conſequently that it could be cenſured by 
none but diſaffected and ill-diſpoſed perſons. 


*The Greeks had games in which it was decent to 
fight, and glorious to conquer: the Romans had little more 
than ſpectacles; and the infamous gladiators were peculiar | 
to them, But for a great perſon to deſeend into the Arena 
or mount the ſtage, was what the Roman gravity did not 
admit of, How ſhould a ſenator ſubmit to it; he, who 
by the laws could not contract any alliance with men Who 
had been diſgraced by the diſguſts or even the applauſes of 
the people? Some emperors, however, appeared in theſe 
places; and this folly, which indicated an extreme irre- 
gularity of the heart, a contempt for all that is great, de- 
cent, and good, hiſtorians ever brand with the mak of 
tyranny. 


e aligula, 
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Caligula, was a true ſophiſt in cruelty, for as 
he equally deſcended from Antony and Au- 
guſtus, he declared he would puniſh the con- 
ſuls if they celebrated the day appointed to com- 
memorate the victory at Actium, and that they 
ſhould likewiſe feel his ſeverity if they neglected 
to honour that event; and Druſilla, to whom he 
accorded divine honours, being dead, it was a 


crime to bewail her becauſe ſhe was a goddeſs, 


and as great an offence to forbear that ſorrow 


becauſe ſhe was his ſiſter. 

We have now aſcended an eminence from 
whence we may take a view of human affairs: 
when we trace, in the Roman hiſtory, ſuch a 
variety of wars, and their prodigal effuſion of 
human blood; when we view ſo many once 
flouriſhing nations depopulated, and ſee ſuch a 
diverſity of ſhining actions and triumphant pro- 
ceſſions; when we trace the maſterly ſtrokes of 


politics, ſagacity, and fortitude, ſo conſpicuous 


in that people, and reflect on their advances to 
univerſal monarchy by ſchemes ſo judiciouſly 
concerted, fo ſucceſsfully ſupported, and ſo hap- 
pily accompliſhed; to what view are all theſe 
mighty preparations directed ? Why truly to fa- 


tiate the ambition of five or fizz monſters! Is it 


poſſible then, that the ſenate could diveſt fo 
many kings of their power, only to plunge them- 
ſelves into the moſt abject ſlavery to one of their 
unworthy citizens, and to exterminate itſelf 
its own edicts? Did it riſe to ſuch a height of 
grandeur, to drop more ſplendidly into ruin, 
and 
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and do the ſons of men only labour to augment 
their power, that they may fall, by their own 
combinations, into better hands J 

When Caligula was aſſaſſinated, the ſenate 
aſſembled to form a new model of government; 
and, whilſt they were engaged in ſuch delibera- 
tions, a party of ſoldiers ruſhed in to plunder the 
palace, and found, in ſome obſcure place, a man 
trembling with fear ; this man was Claudius, 
and they immediately ſaluted him emperor. 

Claudius completed the ſubverſion. of the 
ancient form of government, by intruſting the 
diſpenſation of juſtice to his officers : The prin- 
cipal motive to the wars of Marius and Sylla, 
-was to determine the competition of the ſenators 
and the equeſtrian * order for this prerogative ; 
and it was now wreſted from both parties by 
the arbitrary fancy of a weak man. Surprizing 
event indeed, of a diſpute which had ſet the 
world in flames! 

When the reign of a prince ſucceeds the diſ- 
ſolution of a republic, no authority can be more 
abſolute than his own, for he then poſſeſſes all 
that power which before was diſtributed among 
the people, who exerciſed it without any limita- 
tions; and for this reaſon the kings of Denmark 
are the moſt deſpotic ſovereigns in Europe. 
The people were altogether as abject and 
unmanly as the ſenate, though they once were 
animated with ſuch a martial ſpirit, that, when 
armies were levied in the city, before the time of 


* See Tacitus. h 
— 
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the emperors, they gained the military diſcipline 
upon the ſpot, and immediately marched to the 
enemy. In the civil wars of Vitellius and 
Veſpaſian, Rome became a prey to the am- 
bitious, and was full of timorous citizens, who 
were ſtruck with conſternation by any party of 
ſoldiers, who could firſt approach them. 

The emperors themſelves were in no better a 
ſituation ; for as the right of electing a ſovereign 
was not appropriated to any ſingle army, it gene- 
rally happened, that, when an emperor was 
choſen by one body of ſoldiers, that circumſtance 
alone was ſufficient to diſcredit him with the 


others, who immediately ſet up a competitor to 


oppoſe him. 

As the grandeur therefore of the republic 
proved fatal to that form of government, ſo the 
mighty extent of the empire was altogether as 
pernicious to the monarchs. If the territories 
they were to defend had been confined to mode- 
rate limits, thoſe ſovereigns might have been 
effectually ſerved by one principal army; and 
the ſoldiers, when they had once elected their 
emperor, would have been dutiful enough to 
acquieſce in their choice. 

The ſoldiers were attached to the family of 
Cæſar, under which they enjoyed every advan- 
tage that a revolution would have procured 
them. The time came, that the great families 
of Rome were all exterminated by that of Cæ- 
far, which itſelf became extinct in the perſon of 


Nero. The civil power, which had been con- 
: tinvally 
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tinually depreſſed, was unable to balance the 
military; each army wanted to make an em- 
peror. | 

Let us here compare the times : when Tibe- 
rius began his reign, wherein did he not employ 
the ſenate ? He was informed that the armies 
of Illyrium and Germany had mutinied : he 
N ſome of their demands, and maintained, 

at it belonged to the Þ ſenate to judge of the 
"reſt. He ſent to them deputies of that body. 
Thoſe who have ceaſed to fear the power, may 
ſtill reſpe& the authority. When it had been 
repreſented to the ſoldiers, that in a Roman army 
the children of the emperors, and the deputies 
of the ſenate, ran the riſk, of I their lives, they 
might relent; and even proceed ſo far as to 
puniſh || themſelves: but when the ſenate was 
entirely depreſſed, its example moved no one. 
In vain did $ Otho harangue his ſoldiers, to talk 
to them of the. dignity of the ſenate: in vain 
did * * Vitellius ſend the principal ſenators to 
make his peace with Veſpalian : they did not, 
for one moment, pay to the orders of the ſtate 
that reſpect which they had ſo a bers The 
armies looked on theſe deputies as the moſt ab- 


Tacitus Annal. lib. i. 

+ Cetera ſenatui ſervanda, ibid. | 
1 See the oration of -Germanicus, ibid. 2 
© | Gaudebat cædibus miles, quaſi ſemet abſolyerct : Tacitus 
ibid. The privileges which had been extorted, were alter- 
wards revoked, Tacitus, ibid. 

Tacitus, lib. ]. # ® dem, lib. ii. 


| ject 


tramfernidum, it 2 Tacit. lib. i. 
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ject ſlaves of a maſter whom they had already 
rejected. 

It was an ancient cuſtom at Rome, for thoſe 
who obtained a triumph, to diſtribute ſome 
money to each ſoldier; it was not much“. In 
the time of the civil wars theſe gratuities were 
augmented +. Formerly they were made with 
the money taken from the enemy; in theſe un- 
happy times, they gave that of the citizens, and 
the ſoldiers would have a ſhare where there was 
no booty: theſe diſtributions had taken place 
only after a war ; Neto made them in a time of 
N the ſoldiers were uſed to them, and they 


ra inſt Galba, who boldly told them, ha 
that 5 -w to chooſe, but — to buy them. 
Galba, o, and Vitellius, 4 —4— a very 


tranſient appearance in the imperial ſcene. 
Ves paſian, who, like them, was elected by the 
army, devoted all his re gn to the re-eſtabliſh« 
ment of the empire, which had been ſucceſ- 
ſively poſſeſſed by 44 tyrants, all equally cruel; 
and moſt of them exceedingly furious and un- 


ges in Livy the ſums diſtributed in the ſeveral ttiump 
It was the humour of the generals to carry 4 great deal cid 


money into the public treaſury, and give but little to the 


ſoldiers. 

+ Paulus Æqmilius, at a time when the greatneſs of the 
conqueſts had occafivned kheſe liberalities to be augmented, 
ve only one hundred denarii to each private man; but 
gave two thouſand, and his example was followed by 
2 ORQavius, by Brutus and Caffius. See Dio and 
* 

1 Suſtepere duo manipulares imperium populi Romani 


tractable; 
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tractable; generally very weak, and, to complete 
the public calamity, profuſe even to infatuation. 
Titus, who ſucceeded his father, was the 


darling of the people; but Domitian preſented 


to their view an uncommon monſter more in- 
human in his diſpoſition, or at leaſt more im- 
lacable, than any of his Pavel, 8 * 
he was more timorous. 
His favourite freemen, and, according to ſome 


 hiſtofians, the empreſs herſelf, finding his 


friendſhip as dangerous as his averſion, and that 


he allowed no bounds to his ſuſpicions and ac- 


cuſations, turned their thoughts to a ſucceſſor, 
and choſe the venerable Nerva. 
Nerva adopted Trajan, who proved the moſt 
nen prince in all hiſtory ; it was a hap- 
pineſs to be born under his reign, which biete 
the empire with more proſperity and true glory 
than it had ever enjoyed before. He was an 
admirable ſtateſman, and a moſt accompliſhed 
general; the native ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition 
inclined him to univerſal humanity ; and his un- 
clouded penetration guided him through the 
beſt and pureſt tracts of government; he was 


actuated by a noble foul, to whoſe embelliſn- 


ment every virtue had contributed; his conduct 


was free from all extremes, wy his amiable 


alities were tempered with that exact pro- 
ortion that the brightneſs of one was never 
loſt in the luſtre of another. To ſum up all, 
he was the beſt qualified of mankind, to do ho- 


nour to human — and to repreſent the divi- 


nity on earth. 1 He 
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© He accompliſhed Czfar's project of invading 
the Parthians, and was very ſucceſsful in his wars 
with that mighty people; any monarch but 
himſelf would have ſunk under the weight of 
ſuch an enterprize, where danger was always 
preſent, and from whence the ſource of his ne- 
ceſſary . ſupplies was at a vaſt diſtance; in a 
ol 3 he could not be ſure dad itſelt 
would ſave him from deſtruction. | 
The difficulty conſiſted in the ſituation of the 
two empires, and the military diſcipline of both 
nations. If he directed his march through 
2 towards the ſources of Tygris and 
uphrates, he was ſure to be incommoded 
with a mountainous and impracticable country, 
throu h which no convoy of proviſion could 
8, ſo that the army would be half deſtroyed 
fore they could penetrate into Media . On 
the other hand, if he ſhould ſtrike out a lower 
track towards the ſouth, through Niſibis, he 
would find himſelf bewildered | in a ghaſtly de- 
ſert that ſepart ed the two empires ; 3 — 511 he 
intended xn roceed till lower, and march 
through Met tamia, he was then to croſs a 
large ane that was either uncultivated or laid 
under water; and as the Tygris and Euphrates 
flowed from north to ſouth, bo could not | 
a paſſage into the country without quitting | Be 


* The country did not otodack any trees large enough 
to be wrought into engines er RE the: lege of towns. 
1 life of Antoninus. 


5 „ rivers, 
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1 which, if he did, he muſt inevitably 
per 

As'to the manner practiſed by the two nations 
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in making war, che 


ſtrengt 


| h of the Roma 
conſiſted in their infantry, which was the mo 


firm and beſt diſciplined body of ſoldiers in the 


world. 


The Parthians on the contrary, had no in- 
fantry, but then their horſe were , admirable, 
and always combated at ſuch. a. diſtance as 
placed them. out 0 the, reach of the ** 


enough to wound them. Their own 
conſiſted of a how, and r PAK, a . 
and they rather beſiaged 


battle; they were purlyed to ho 1 55 in their 


flight, for PREY was the Game. 
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_ diſcover if they were inclinable to refign their 


that Mars would never refign his 
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to plentiful food in their own country, periſhed 
in theſe for want of many neceſſaries. 
The Parthians by theſe means had accom- 
pliſhed that, for-the preſervation of their liberty, 
which had hitherto been impracticable to all 
other nations, againſt. the victorious power of 
the Romans: but they owed this advantage not 
to any reſiſtleſs velour, but to their inacceſſible 
ADRIAN gave up Seeded of Trane; 
and made es the of his em- 
pire; and indeed it was ſurprizing that the Ro- 


mans, after ſuch a ſeries of war, ſhould loſe 


nothing but what they were deſirous to quit; 


and thus they reſembled the ocean, whoſe ex- 
panſion is never leſſeneũ but when een of 
itſelf, 


This conduct of Andree eee he 
diſſatisfactions among the people. It was re- 
corded in the ſacred book of that nation * that 
when Tarquin intended to build the capitol, he 
found the place moſt commodious for his pur- 
filled with the ſtatues 'of other detties, 
which he employed: his fkill in to 


8 to Jupiter, and they all conſented, except 
— and Terminus. This proceeding 
gave e birth to three religious opimons, namely, 
place to any 
other being; that the Roman youth would be 
aways invincihle; and that their god Terminus 


* Auguſtin. Dy civit. Dei, lib. iv. c. 22 29. 
FT would 
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would never recede from his ſtation ; the con- 
trary of which was however verified in the 
reign of Adrian. 


CHAP, XVI. 
Confirato: . the State of the Empire from 


ANTONINUS to ROBUS, 


N this period the Stoics propagated their 

\ doctrines in the empire with great po * 
larity; and it ſeems as if nature herſelf 
been induſtrious to produce this admirable ſect 
which reſembled thoſe plants the earth cauſes 
to ſpring! up in E never viſited by the te 
beams. fl 34,16, 1 Wa et 14415 0 

This ſect furniſhed the Humans with iheie 
by emperors; none but Marcus Aurelius could 
tinguiſh the remembrance of the firſt Anto- 
— — him; and we find ourſelves 
affected with a ſecret when we ſpeak of 
this e We cannot read his life without 
ſome impreſſions: of tenderneſs; and grow in- 
clinable to think better af ourſelves; becauſe the 


hiſtory of that prince makes us entertain a more 
favourable opinion'of mank ina. 
Ihe wiſdom of Nerva, the of 'T was 


Jan, che valour of ADRIAN; and the virtue of 
the two ANTONINEs, gained them the venera- 

tion of the ſoldiers; but when a ſet of new 
monſters became their ſucceſſors, the abuſe of 
military ment ed in its full 'enor- 


mlty; ang the ſoldiers; who had expoſed the 
| empire 


. tai MANS. @ * 
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empire to ſale, aſſaſſinated the pen for the 
ſake of new gratuities. 

It has been a conceived opinion that there is 
a certain prince in the world, who, for the ſpace 
of fifteen. years, has been endeavouring to abo- 
liſh the civil government in his dominions, and 
to ſubſtitute the military in its room. I have 
no intention to make odious reflections on ſuch 
a deſign, and ſhall only obſerve, that from the 
nature of things in general, two hundred guards 
may be a better ſecurity to a prince than four 
thouſand; and beſides, an armed people are of 
all others the moſt dangerous to be oppoſed. 

.Commopvs;; ſucceeded. his father Marcus 
Aurelius, and was a monſter who gave a looſe 
to all his own: paſſions, and thoſe of his cour- 
tiers. The perſons who delivered the world 
from ſuch a barbarian, transferred the imperial 
dignity to the venerable Pertinax, who was tron 
aſſaſſinated by. the pretorian bands. i aeg 
The empire was then expoſed to-auAion, and 
—_— Julian 3 by a number of magni- 

nt promiſes, 8 proceeding exaſperated 

the whole body of the people; for though the 
empire had been frequently bought, it had never 
been ſold upon credit before. Peſcennius Niger, 
Severus, and Albinus, were ſaluted emperors; 
and Julian, not being in a condition to pay the 
immenſe ſums he had n Was e 
by the ſoldiers. 
Severus defeated Niger andaAlbinus: He was 


nite of extraordinary + Aka but wanted 


444; that 
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that ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, which in princes 1 
the moſt amiable quality they can poſſeſs. 
The power of the emperors might eaſily appear 
 yrannical than that of modern princes ; 
for” as their dignity was a conjunction of the 
various authorities in the Roman ma giſtracy, | 
ſa&h” as dictstors, for inſtance, . of the 
eople, proconſuls, cenſors, ſupreme pontiffs, and 
mietimes conſuls, they frequently aſſumed the 
Hipentation of diſtributive juſtice, and it was 
ealy for them to create ſuſpicions that they had 
oppreſſed thoſe whom th cory hve ; for the 
People uſually judge of ha abuſe of power, by 
the greatneſs of its extent; whereas the kings of 
Europe, being legiſlators and not executors of 
the law, ſovereign princes but not judges, are 
conſequently. diſcharged from the exerciſe of an 
authority that might prove odious; and have 
oonſigned the infliction of puniſhments to ma 
ſtrates, whilſt they reſerved: to themſelves - 
3 of pardons and other 9 acts 
N 
—— have ever been more jea 
oſetheir authority than Tiberius and el the 
yer they ſaffered themſelves to be governed in a, 
moſf diſhonourable manner, the 
and the other by Plautian. de vai 4443 allet 
The: unhappy” cuſtom of  proſeribing, intro- 
duced- by Sylla, was ſtill Oſo under the 
emperors; my al the prince muſt have been di- 
ſtinguiſhed by ſome virtue, if he diſeountenanced 
e ern rn for as the miniſters and 
favourites 
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favourites turned their thou 8 to confiſcations 
at the beginning of a reign, they were always re- 
preſenting to their ſovereign the necefſi 2 
puniſhments, and the dangerous effects 


men 

When Severus gave full play to his proſcrip- 
tions, a great body of Niger's “ army retired 
for ſafety to the Parthians F and perfected them 
in every part of military diftiptine wherein they 
were any way defective; they habituated them 
to'the Roman weapons, and even taught their 
workmen how to make their martial de f 
in conſequence of which, that people, who tilt 
then had uſually limited their e to defen- 
for wars f, were generally aggreſſors for the 

ture. 

It is — MS: remarkable, that in the Jong ſeries 
of toſs civil wars that were continually raging, 
the chiefs, who were ſupported by the le * 
of Europe, generally defeated the feaders 
Aliatie legions}; and we read, in the lor of 


- 7, Herodian's life of Severus. LIQULAY 2-2 
14 This, fatality continued in r of Alexander. 


rtaxerxes, who re-eſtabliſhed the Perſian empire, made it 


formidable ta the Romans, becauſe their ſoldiers, either 
through caprice or a libertine n deſerted in Beat 
— to the king of Perſia. 
Namely the Perſians, who followed- their nals 
Severus defeated the Aſiatic legions of Niger, Con- 
halle thoſe of Licinius: Veſpaſian, though proclaimed 
by the armies of Syria, made war againſt Vitellius only 
with the legions: of Merſia, Pannonia, and Dalmatia. 
| Cicero, when he was at his province, wrote to the ſenate, 
that they ſhould not reckon on the levies raiſed in this 


Severus, 


ed Fang theſe ta. Een levies; for the emperors, 


were for the moſt part ſtrangers, and ſometimes 
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Severus, that he could not take the city of Atra 


in Arabia, becauſe the European legions having 
mutinied, he was obliged to employ thoſe of 


Syria. 

This 3 became evident, when the 
levies were firſt made“ in the provinces, and it 
appeared as conſiderable in the legions, as it did 
in the nations out of which they were raiſed, 
and who, by nature or education, were more or 


12 Log for war. 


nother unhapp Ferien likewils enſu- 


who were generally elected out of the foldiery, 


the worſt of Barbarians. Rome was now no 
longer miſtreſs of the world, put: received laws 
from the whole univerſe. : 

Each emperor brought * bim ſome pecu- 
larity from his own country, relating to faſhions, 
manners, politics, or religion; and Heliogabalus 
had even formed a reſolution to deſtroy every 
object of religious veneration in Rome, and to 
baniſh all the gods from their temples, that he 

might place his own in their room. 

This circumſtance, even conſidered as inde- 
pendent on the ſecret operations of the deity, 


cons, Conſtantine defeated Maxentius, ſays Zozimen, 

by his cavalry only. See hereafter chap. xxii. | 
* Auguſtus fixed the legions to particular ſtations in the 

provinces. The levies were originally raiſed at Rome. 
after that among the "mm in POO next, and laſt of all 


which 


in the provinces. 
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which are obvious to his omniſcience alone, 

tly contributed to the eſtabliſhment of Chri- 
ſanity for nothing 2 now ſtrange” in the 
empire, and the people were prepared to reliſh 
every new chi wh ich the wee, were in 
clinable to introduce. 

It is well known, that the Romans: received 
the gods of other nations into their city; 
then they received them with the air 7 
querors, and carried them in their triumpł 
proceſſions: but when ſtrangers attempt 
eſtabliſh them by their own authority, by 
were immediately rejected. It is likewiſe noto- 
rious, that the Romans gave foreign deities the 
names of ſuch of their own gods as were moſt 
conformable to the others, in their attributes: 
But when the prieſts of other countries would 
introduce the adoration of their divinities, under 
their proper names, among the Romans, they 
were not permitted to accompliſh that deſign; 

and this was the greateſt obſtacle to the 0 
of Chriſtianit . 

„CaRACAL LA, who ſucceed Boa? may 
be called not only a tyrant, but the deſtroyer of 
mankind : Caligula, Nero and Domitian limited 
their barbarities to Rome; but this monſter 
endeavoured to extend his fury thro' the world 
like a peſtilence. 

pe ons amaſſed prodigi gious treaſures ks the 
pes of a long a , and his proſcri ptions 
of thoſe who declared or his competitors in the 


empire. 
Caracalla 


ordinary 


; fied ok and ib wr compare. 


Nat af dur m 
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„Crracalla having commenced his reign with 
murdecing his brother Geta with his own hands, 
purchaſed, with thoſe riches, a connivance at his 
erune, from the foldicrs who had an extra- 
regard for Geta;. but the liberalities of 
* had ſuch an effect upon them, that 


declared they had taken oaths to bath the 
dren e, and not to one alone. 


2 grows derled wich the huſtre they 
ſe; and 17 not to prevent his 
Enid bis mind) u, l. im 


"ng ruvhe wu 


tranſitory and unnatural, and an empty 


— ——H 8 
Caracalla augmented the. foldiers pay; Ma- 


crinus wrote io the Senate, that this aug- 


Wok at: wack Aae to * ſeventy millions of 
This prince ſeems to have maghi- 
our ſoldiers pay 
De the reſt of our public expences, 
and ſuppoſe that they kept the fame proportion 
among the. . —_—_— * that _ 1 
Was exceſſive. e | | 


eon, 2 45977 


=. Seven thouſand, myriads; p NR 


L 14% The Attic Jrachm was the ſame. with the Roman 


Secrabivs, che eipith 9 and the ſixty four 


Yr 
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|. Here we ſhould enquire, what was a Roman 
ſoldier's pay? We learn from Oroſius, ' that 


Domitian raiſed * it a fourth from what it-1 Was 
before. And it appears from a ſakdier's ſpeec 
in Tacitus, that F at the death of Auguſtus it 
* ten ounces of braſs day. We find in 
Suetonius 4, that Julius Cæſar doubted thę pay 
of his time. In 234 ||, at the ſecond Punic 
war, it was dimini one fifth. It was then 
in the firſt Pubic ar about fix ounces of cop- 
r; in the ſecond F®, about five ounces; at ten, 
under Julius' Cæſar; and thirteen and a third, 
under Domitjan ++. 1 ball rave here fornere- 


flexions. 
The pay which the republic tai * * 


vance, when, it was only a ſmall. 


* He raiſed pi ore He Wan 
—_— W.. 1 li ef ub C 


Hit. Nat. xxxiii- TY 2 of giving ren pon of 


cop r for twenty, they paid ſixteen. | The 
have dad, inſtead of te ofſes of dran dt two ounces each, 
paid only xvi aer of one ounee egeh,Þ - +1 + 
IH ſoldier. in the: Afellaria . yr BY Bede 
Me Wes Fan be | be undertiond only 0 
nces t if the pay was exaQly fix aſſes in 1 
Pubic war, it was not diminiſhed in the ſecond a ade 
a * the fraction was omitted. + 8 
, Polybius, wh: reduces the pap to reek money 
differs only by a, fi E 
t See Ofoſius and uetonius in Demitian.. They ſay 
the ſame thing under different words. I have reduced the 
terms to ounces of braſs, that I might be underſtood with- 
. ſpecies of the Roman 
money. 


engaged 
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in a new war every year, and received 
the ſpoils of it as often; it was not able to raiſe, 
without running in debt, under the firſt Punic 
war, hen it carried its arms beyond Italy, when 
it maintained a long war, and ſupported great 
armies.” 

Un the fond Punic war the pay was reduced 


to "five ounces of braſs; and this diminution 

be made without danger at a time 
whin moſt of the citizens were aſhamed to re- 
| ron 3 and were willng to ſerve at their own 


Abende of of Perſia *, and of ſo many other 
kings, which flowed into Rome, put' an end 
to taxes there. In ſuch public and private 


mane IP Ar: the he proden not to enlarge 
ve ounces of braſs. | 


| 0 . 
duction for corn, eloaths, and arms; ſtill it was 
ſufficient, becauſe they encolled only thoſe citi- 
Zens, who had patrimonies of their oM. 
Marius having n people of no ſub- 
ſtance, and his example Nigel 2 fol- 
lowed, "JU Coſar was ke oli to augment the 
Dis a augmentation having been continued 
after the Death of Cæſar, they were obliged, 
under the conſulſhip-of Hirtius and Fanſa, to 
re-eſtabliſh taxes. | 
The weakneſs of Domitian adding one fourth 
to this pay, was a great blow to the State, the | 
| * Cic, Offic. lib. ii, ; 
* N 
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unhappineſs of which was not that it ns, 
in luxury in general, but infuſed it among 
people of that condition who ought to be ſup- 
plied with no more than the bare neceſſities 
which nature requires. Laſtly, by Carracalta's 
final augmentation, the empire was thrown into 
ſuch a condition, that, not being able to ſubſiſt 
without ſoldiers, it could not ſubſiſt with them. 
Caracalla, to ſoften the horror of his anti- 
cide, inſtituted divine honours to his brother 
Geta; and, what was very peculiar, he himſelf 
received the ſame deification from Macx1nus, 
who after he had cauſed him to be ſtabbed, and 
was deſirous of appeaſing the prætorian bands, 
who- regretted death of a prince whoſe 
liberalities they had fo often enjoyed, erected a 
temple, and eſtabliſhed a een of Flamins 
in his honour. 

This preſerved his memory From all 452 
grading i imputations, and the ſenate not dar- 
ing to cenſure him, he was not ranked among 
the tyrants, like Commodus, who had not done | 
more to deſerve that title than himſelf. 

- As to the two great emperors Adrian and 
85800 +, one eſtabliſhed and the other relaxed 
the military diſcipline, and the events exactly 
correſponded with their cauſes : the reigns which 
ſucceeded that of Adrian were a ſeries of hap- 
13 and tranquillity ; but after the death of 


» Mlius Lampridius in Vita Alexandri 8854 TH 5 
+ See the abridgment of Xiphil. in the life of Adrian, 
and Herodian in the life of Severus. 


Severus, 
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Severus, nothing was { ſcen but a ſucceſſion of 
po” Ut” T, nz 


©  Caracalla had confined himſelf to no limite / 
tions in his prodigality to the Soldiers; and in 
chat partiaular he acted conformably to the ſenti- 
ments of his father, who, on his death - bed, 
adviſed him to "pen ge 


— 


| mucdared - by the, faldiens ; and. thoſe, whoſe 
lives were infamous, were deſtroyed either by 
tha conſpiracies or.edidts of the ſenate. ru art 
When a ſuffered himſelf to be entire- 
ly influenced by the army, and left the citizens 
a mer cn casrauf _—— 
jurious proceedings could not be be- 
d the period of one g becauſe: the 
ers, in uence. of their devaſtations, 
people, and defeated them- 
by that event. It therefore 
ow to reform the “ diſei- 
pline, w was a project always to the 
perſons who wage to attempt it. 12 
When Caracalla loſt his life by the 
ef  Macrinus, the ſoldiers, in deſpair at the . 
of a prince whoſe liberality had been diſpenſed 
0 them with an unlimited flow, elected HzL10- 
3 dards, 
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GABALUS*; and when he, by his proſtitution to 
infamous pleaſures, and the lawleſs extrava- 
gances he ſuffered the army to commit, grew 
contemptible even in their eyes, they diſpatched 
him by an aſſaſſination. The ſame fate attend- 
ed ALEXANDER, who was preparing to reſtore 
the true military diſcipline, and —— * 
puniſh the ſoldiers for their miſconduct 1 

In this manner a tyrant, who, in of * 


ing ſollicitous for his ſafety, affected an ability 
of being murdered a few days before anothet 
who would willingly have been a better man. 

After the death of Alexander, the imperial 
dignity 


was transferred to Max1min, who was 
the firſt emperor of Batbarian extraction, and 
bad been diſtinguiſhed by his ſtrength and 
tic ſtature. * 
his prince and his an wee heul tele 
by the foldiers. The two firſt GOR DANS pe- 
riſhed in Africa: Maximus, BALBIN Us, and 
the third GOR DHAN were maſſacred: PRII Ir; 
who had cauſed the young Gordian to be de. 
ſtroyed, was himſelf flain with his fon; and 
Decivs, who was choſen to ſucceed him, was 
45; 6d in his turn oy the treaſon of Gar- 
Lus 
The Roman empire was im roperly ſo deno- 
minated at that time, and might rather be called 


At tbis time every one thought. himſelf | 8pod enough 
to riſe to empire. See Dial. 


+ See Lampridius, 
* Caſaubon obſerves, on the Hiſtoria 3 that * 


* 
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an irregular commonwealth, nearly reſembling 
the Ariſtocraſy of Algiers, where the militia, 
who are inveſted with the ſovereign power, elect 
and depoſe the magiſtrate they call the Dey; 
and it may perhaps be taken for a general rule, 
that a military government is, in ſome nn a 
* rather than a monarchy. | 

But leaſt any one ſhould imagine the ſaldiere 
had: no other ſhare in the government than what 
they extorted by their diſobedience and inſur- 
rections, let it be aſked whether the orations in 
which the emperors addreſſed themſelves to the 
army, were not at laſt very correſpondent to 
thoſe which the conſuls and tribunes formerly 
made to the people? And thqugh the ſoldiers 
had no particular place to aſſemble in, nor were 
under the regulation of any certain forms; 
though the temper of their minds was not uſu- 
ally ſerene, their proceedings conſiſting of action 
er than deliberation, did they — however 
1 of the public fortune with a ſovereign 
ſe of ? What was an emperor but the mi- 
a n. and tumultuous ar 


* 


3 of 8 which it | comprebends, dense 
ſeventy perſons, who juſtly or otherwiſe, had the title of 
Cæſar. Adio erant in illo Principatu, quem tamen omnes mi- 
rantur, comitia Imperii ſemper incerta. So uncertain, to the 
aſtoniſhment of all, were the elections in that empire. 
Which circumſtance ſufficiently manifeſts the difference be · 
tween the Roman government and that of France, where, 
for the long ſpace of twelve hundred years, no more than 
ſixty-three _ have A de , 


and 
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and did not the ſoldiers elect him for their own 


ticular convenience? a 
When the army aſſociated into the empire , 
Philip, the prætorian prefect of the third 
Gordian, claimed the exerciſe of an undi- 
vided command, but did not ſucceed in his 
pretenſions; he then requeſted the army to di- 
vide the power equally between them, but to as 
little effect; he next intreated them to leave 
him the title of Cæſar, and was ſtill refuſed ; he 
afterwards ſolicited them to create him prefect 
of the prætorian bands, and met with the uſual 
repulſe; till at laſt he was reduced to plead for 
his life. The army, in the inſtance before us, 
exerciſed the ſupreme magiſtracy in their ſeveral 

The Barbarians were at firſt unknown to the 
Romans, and for ſome time afterwards only in- 
commodious; but at laſt they became formida- 
ble to them, by an event altogether unparalleled 
at that time, and which perhaps may never be 
equalled: hereafter. Rome had ſo effectually 
extinguiſhed all nations, that when the at laſt 
was vanquiſhed in her turn, the earth ſeemed to 
2 a new race of mankind, to accompliſh 

er deſtruction. b 

Thoſe princes who have large dominions 
ſeldom find them bordered by any territories 
conſiderable enough to be the objects of their 
ambition ; and ſhould there be any ſach, they 
would naturally be ſwallowed up in a ſeries of 
* See Julius Capitolinus, 


Q 2 conqueſt, 
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conqueſt, We will ſay they are bounded then 
by ſeas and mountains, and vaſt deſerts,” whoſe 
ſterility rendered them contemptible. The Ro- 
mans for this reaſon ſuffered the Germans to 
range in their foreſts and gloomy. wilds; and 
let the northern nations ſhiver amidſt the polar 
ſnow. ; and yet thoſe inhoſpitable regions pro- 
duced a people, who at ane . | 
rs of the world. 

In the reign of Gallus a i callecuon af 
nations, who afterwards became more cele- 
brated, ſpread their ravages through all Europe ; 
and the Perſians — Syria, abandon- 
ed their conqueſts only to preſerve their booty. 

We no longer ſee any of thoſe ſwarms of 
Barbarians which the North formerly ſent out. 
The violences of the Romans had made the 
people of the South retire into the North: while 
the force which confined them, ſubſiſted, they 
remained there: when it was weakened, they 
diſperſed themſelves into all parts . The fame 
thing happened ſome ages after. The conqueſts 
and tyrannies of Charlemagne had again — 
the nations of the South into the North: 
ſoon as this empire was weakened, they — 
a ſecond time from the North into the South. 
And if at preſent a prince made the fame ravages 
in Europe, the nations driven into the North, 
with — backs to the limits of the univerſe, 
would maintain-their ground, till the moment 


This may ſerve for an anſwer to the famous queſtion, 
Why ws —_ is no T ſo —— | 
| ey 
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ſhould over-run and conquer Europe a 
third time. 

The miſerable diforders which had fo long 
been ſpringing up in the ſeveral ſucceſſions of 

emperors, were now come to their fatal 
maturity, and that period which was concur- 
rent with the cloſe of VALERIAN's reign, and 
the duration of that of his ſon Gal L Ixus, pro- 
Jo wh wg pretenders to the empire, the great- 
whom being ſwept away by their 
_ contentions, their devaſtations were 
limited to a ſhort reign; and they gained no- 
thing durable but the appellation of the Thirty 
nts. 

Valerian having been taken — 2 by the 
Refine and his ſon Gallienus neglecting the 
public affairs, the Barbarians penetrated into all 
parts, and the empire was now in the ſame con- 
dition it was afterwards reduced to in the Weſt *. 
at the cloſe of another century, and it would 
then have felt its laſt convulſions, had not a 
happy conjunction of events interpoſed for its | 


preſervation. 

The terrible confuſion in ſucceeding to the 
empire being come to its height, we find at the 
end of the reign of Valerianus, and during that 
of Gallienus his ſon, no leſs than thirty pre- 

tenders to the Va moſt of whom having 
poſſeſſion of it, and reigned for a very ſhort 
time, were called the TYRANTS, 


An hundred and fifty years after this event, the Bar- 
ener in the reign of Honorius. 
1 Odenatus, 


” * — 85 | 


an 
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Odenatus, prince of Palmyra, and one of the 
Roman allies, diſlodged the Perſians, who had 


invaded the greateſt part of Aſia: Rome fur- 


niſhed an army of its own citizens, and they 
effectually delivered it from the Barbarians who 
came to pillage their city : an innumerable army 
of Scythians, who put to ſea in a fleet of five 
thouſand ſhips, entirely periſhed by ſtorms, 
fatigue, and famine, and even by their formida- 


ble grandeur ; and Gallienus being at laſt ain, 
Claudins, Aurelian, Tacitus, and Probus, who 


happily ſucceeded him, and were four extraor- 
dinary princes, ſnatched the empire from the 


* 


verge of ruin. 


F 4 © op Ab 4/41 


Ld AV - 


Changes in the STATE, 


"T HE emperors, to prevent the continual 
treaſons of the army, aſſociated into the 


5 —— n 
a hd 4 


government proper perſons in whom they 5 
the 


confide; and DI9CLESIAN, under pretext of 


weight and multiplicity of the public affairs, 
eſtabliſhed a law, that there ſhould always be 


two emperors and as many Cæſars. He jud ed, 
that, by this proceeding, the four principal 


armies being poſſeſſed by the partners in the 


F would naturally intimidate one another, 
that the inferior armies being too weak to 


have any thoughts of raiſing their chiefs to the 
imperial dignity; their cuſtom of election would 
be-gradually diſcontinued, and entirely aboliſhed 
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at laſt. Beſides, the dignity of the Czfars be- 
ing always ſubordinate, that power, which, for 
the ſecurity of the government, was in the parti- 
cipation of four, would be exerciſed in its full 
extent by no more than two. 2 SY 
The foldiers were likewiſe reſtrained from 
their exorbitances by conſidering, that as the 
riches of particular perſons as well as the public 
treaſure were conſiderably diminiſhed, the em- 
dah were in no condition to offer them ſuch 
large donations as formerly, and conſequently 
the gratuities would be no longer proportionable 
to the danger of a new election. CAS + 
Me may add to this, that the prefects of the 
prætorian bands, whoſe power and employments 
rendered them the grand viſiers of thoſe times, 
and frequently tempted them to murder their 
emperors, in order to. raiſe themſelves to the 
. throne, were greatly reduced by Conſtantine, 
who diveſted them of all but their civil functions, 
and augmented their number to four inſtead of 


0. | . 
The lives of the emperors began now to be in 
greater ſecurity, and they might reaſonably ex- 
pect to die peaceably in their beds. This cir- 
cumſtance ſeems in ſome meaſure to have ſoften- 
ed their diſpoſitions, and they no longer ſhed 
human blood with the barbarous prodigality of 
their predeceſſors. But as the immenſe power 
they (till poſſeſſed muſt needs have ſome parti- 
cular tendency, it began to manifeſt itſelf in a 
ſpecies of tyranny leſs glaring than the former. 
Wks Q 4 | The 
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The ſubjects were no longer affrighted with in- 
human maſſacres, but then they were haraſſed 
by unjuſt ſentences. and forms of judicature, 
which 3 to defer death only to — — life 
itſelf uncomfortable. The court governed, and 
was likewiſe ſwayed in its turn, by a greater 
varia, of artifices and a more exquiſite train of 
litical refinements, which were conducted 
with greater filence than uſual. In a word, in- 
ſtead of an unterrified diſpoſition to form a bad 
action, and a cruel precipitation to commit it, 
thoſe gigantic iniquities ſhrunk into the vices of 
weak minds, ng could only , ve called languid 
crimes. 
A new train of corruption was now introdu- 
ced, the firſt emperors purſued. pleaſures, but 
theſe ſunk into ſoftneſs. They ſhewed them- 
ſelves. with kk frequency to the ſoldiers, were 
more indolent and fonder of their domeſtics, 
| more devoted to the palace, and more abſtracted 
m the empire. 

we! he poiſon ' 'of the court grew more malig- 
nant in proportion to the diſguiſe it aſſumed. 
All direct terms were diſuſed in diſcourſe, and 
' diſtant infinuations became the diale& of the 
palace. Every ſhining reputation were ſullied, 
and the miniſters as well as the officers of the 
army were perpetually left to the diſcretion. of 
that ſort of people, who, as they cannot be we- 
ful to the ſtate themſelves, ſuffer none to ſerve it 
with reputation and glory. 


In 
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In a word, that affability of the firſt emper- 
ors, which alone qualified them for an inſight 
into their affairs; was now entirely diſcarded. 
The prince had no informations, but what were 
conveyed to him by the canal of a few favou- 
rites,” who being always in concert together, and 
even when they ſeemed to diſagree in their 
opinions, were only in the province of a fingle 
perſon to their ſoyereign. 

The reſidence of ſeveral emperors in Afia, 
and their perpetual competition with the kings 
of Perſia, made them form a reſolution to be 
adored like thoſe monarchs; and Diocleſian, 
though others ſay Galeria, publiſhed an edict to 
This pe of the Aſiatic prid 

This s imitation e Aſiatic pride 
being — eddie, the people were on 
habituated to ſuch a ſpectacle, and when Julian 
would have regulated his conduct by a modeſt 
ſimplicity of manners, that proceeding which 
was no more than a renovation of the ancient 
behaviour, was imputed to him as a reproachful 
inattention to his dignity. | 

Though ſeveral em perors had reigned 2 fer 
Marcus Aurelius; yet the empire was undivided ; 
and as the authority of thoſe princes was ac- 
knowledged in all the provinces, it was but one 
power though exerciſed by many perſons. _ 
But GaLeRivs * and ConsTanT1vs 
Culonus, being at variance with. each other, 
divided the empire in reality; and this example, 

* Sce Oroſius, lib, vii. and Aurelius Victor. 
which 
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which was afterwards followed by ConsTaNn- 
TIN x, who purſued the plan of Galerius and 
not that of Dioclefian, introduced a cuſtom 
which might be called a revolution rather than 
a change. 
Wie may likewiſe add, that the ſtrong deſire 
of Conſtaniine to be the founder of a new city, 
and an impulſe of vanity to diſtinguiſh it by his 
own name, determined him to transfer . ſeat 
of empire to the eaſt. Though Rome was far 
from Arkh ſo ſpacious within the walls as it is at 
preſent, yet the ſuburbs were prodigiouſly exten- 
five *: Italy was filled with ſeats of pleaſure, 
and might properly be called the garden of 
Rome, The huſbandmen were in Sicily, Africa, 
and Egypt +; but the gardeners lived altogether 
in — 4 The lands were generally cultivated 
the ſlaves of the Roman citizens, but when 
the ſeat of empire was eſtabliſhed in the eaſt, 
all Rome was in a manner tranſplanted to that 
ſituation. Thither did the grandees ſend their 
ſlaves, or, in other words, the greateſt part of 
the people, and Italy was almoſt exhauſted of its 


Inhabitants. 
It was Conſtantine's intention that the new 


cy ſhould not be inferior in any particular to 


.v x xpatiantia tefta multes addidert urbes, ſays Plin. Nat. 


Hiſt. lib. iii. 
+ Corn, ſays Tacitus, was formerly exported from Italy 
to the diſtant provinces, and it is not a barren land now ; 


but we cultivate Africa and Egypt, and chooſe to expoſe 
the lives of the Roman people to danger. 
the 
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the old one; and therefore he took care to have it 
ſufficiently ſupplied with corn, commanding all 
the harveſt of Egypt to be ſent to Conſtantinople, 
and conſigning that of Africa to Rome, which 
does not ſeem to have been a very judicious pro- 


ceeding. | | | 
Whilſt the republic ſubſiſted, the people of 
Rome, who were then the ſovereigns of all 
other nations, became naturally intituled to a 
roportion of the tribute : this circumſtance 
induced the ſenate to ſell them corn, at firſt, for 
a low price, and afterwards to make a gratuitous 
diſtribution of it among them ; and when mo- 
narchy itſelf was introduced, this latter cuſtom 
was ſtill continued, though entirely oppoſite to 
the principles of that form of government. "Tis 
true, the abuſe remained unrectified through an 
apprehenſion of the inconveniencies that would 
have riſen from its diſcontinuance ; but when 
Conſtantine founded a new city, he eſtabliſhed 
the ſame cuſtom without the leaſt appearance 
of reaſon. TO ',2 980 
When Auguſtus had conquered Egypt, he 
conveyed the treaſure of the Ptolemies to Rome; 
and this proceeding occaſioned much the fame 
revolution, which the diſcovery of the Indies 
afterwards effected in Europe, and which ſome 
ridiculous ſchemes have ſince accompliſhed in 


our time. The revenue was doubled at Rome *, 


* Sueton, in Auguſt, Oroſ. lib. vii Rome often met 
with theſe revolutions, I have before obſerved, that the 


and 
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and as that city continued to abſorb all the 
riches of Alexandria, which was itſelf the re- 
poſitory of the treaſures of Africa and the Eaſt ; 
gold and ſilver by theſe means became very 
common in Europe, and the people were able 
to pay very conliderable taxations even in 
But when the empire was afterwards divided, 
all theſe riches flowed in a full tide to Conſtanti- 
nople; and we may add to this unhappy circum- 
ſtance, that the mines in Germany * had not 
then been opened: that thoſe of Italy ꝶ and 
Gaul were very few and inconſiderable; and 
that the mines of Spain 4 had not been worked 
fince the Carthaginians loſt that country, or at 
leaſt they were not ſo productive as formerly; 
Italy itſelf was now a continued waſte of for- 
 faken gardens, and conſequently could not be in 
any. condition to draw money from the Eaſt, 
whilſt the Weſt at the ſame time was drained. 
of all its wealth, by the oriental merchants, who 
ſupplied the inhabitants with their neceſſary. 
treaſures brought thither from Macedonia ſuperſeded all 
farther tribute. Cicero in his Cfices, lib. ii. 777 
* Tacitus, De moribus Germanorum, declares this in ex - 
preſs terms. Beſides, we know pretty near the time in 
which molt of the mines of Germany were opened. See 
Fhomas Seſteiberus of the origin of the mines of the Harts. 
Thoſe of Saxony are thought to be leſs ancient. | 
+. See Pliny Nat. Hiſt. xxxvii. 77, nee 
t The Carthaginians, ſays Diodorus, underſtood very 
well the art of making an advantage of them ; and the 
Romans that of hindering others from making ſuch ad- 
vantage. | rg ER IN RANDY 
commo- 
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commodities. Gold and filver, by theſe means, 
became extremely ſcarce in Europe; and yet 
the emperors extorted the ſame pecuniary tributes 
as formerly, which completed the general de- 
ſtruction. 

When a government has been eſtabliſſſe 
one certain form, and its political circumn 
are adjuſted to a particular ſituation, it is 
rally prudent to leave them in that conditio 
for the ſame cauſes which have enabled ſich 4 
ſtate to ſubſiſt, though they may frequently he 
complicated and unknown, will ſtill continue to 

it; but when the whole ſyſtem is 
changed, remedies can only be accommodated 
to the inconveniences viſible in the theory, whilft 
others, which nothing but experience can point 
out; ate lurking without oppoſition, in the new 


an, 
N For theſe reaſons, though the empire grew 
already too great, yet it was effectually ruined 
by the diviſions into which it was parcelled, be- 
cauſe all the parts of this vaſt body, had, for a 
long ſeries of time, been arranged ſo as to be- 
come ſettled and ſteady, and were compacted by 
a mutual dependency through the Whole. 

Conſtantine à, after he had weakened the 
capital, proceeded to impair the frontiers. by 


* This account of Conſtantine's proceedings no way 
contradicts the eccleſiaſtical writers, who declare they con- 
fine themſelves to thoſe actions of this prince which had 
any relation to religion, without concerning thetyſelves 
with the political tranſactions in that reign. 'Eufeb. Life of 
Conſtantine, lib. i, c. 9. Socrates, lib. i. c. 1. 

drawing 
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ing off thoſe legions who were ſtationed on 
the banks of great rivers, and diſtributing them 
into the provinces. This innovation was ex- 
tremely prejudicial in more inſtances than one; 
for as the barrier which comprehended ſo many 
nations was now removed ; ſo the ſoldiers * 
all their time, and game effeminate in Ge 
Circus and the theatres +. | 
When julian was ſent by Qonſtantivs into 
Gaul, he found that fifty — on the Rhine | 
had been taken by the Barbarians, that the pro- 


vinces were all plundered, and that there was 


now no more than the ſhadow of a Roman 
army, which fled ce e mation ofthe 


enemies name. 
This prince by his withe Il, and perſe- 


verance, joined with ceconomy, conduct, and va- 


lour, and proſpered by a noble ſeries of heroic 


actions, chaſed the Barbarians out of ein new 


_ EE lib, ii. 
1 Alter the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, the combats 
of gladiators were very ſeldom exhibited, and Conſtantine 
ibited them by his authority; but this barbarous cuſtom 


was not entirely aboliſhed till the time of Honorius. The 


Romans retained nothing of their ancient ſhews, but what 
tended to emaſculate their minds, and allure them to plea- 
ſure. In former times, the ſoldiers, before they took the 
field, were entertained with a combat of gladiators, to fami- 
liariſe them to the ſight of blood and weapons of war, and 
to inſpire them with intrepidity when they engaged the 
enemy. Jul. Capit. Life of Maximus and Balbirius, 
t Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xvi, xvii, and xviii, 


I Ammian. Marcellin. ibid, 


ſettle- 
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| ſettlements, and his name 2 a terror as 
long as he lived *. 

The ſhortneſs of the reigns, the various WY 
tical parties, the difterent religons, and —— 
cular ſets of theſe religions, have greatl 
figured the characters of the emperors ; — hall 
give only two examples: that Alexander, who 
is a coward in Herodian, is a hero in 
dius; that Gratian, ſo highly celebrated by the 
Orthodox, is compared to Nero by Philoſtorgius. 

No prince ſaw the neceſſity of reſtoring the 
ancient plan, more than Valentinian. His whole 
life was employed in fortifying the banks of the 
Rhine, making levies, raiſing caſtles, placing 
troops in proper ſtations, and furniſhing them 
with ſubſiſtance on thoſe frontiers; but an event 
that afterwards happened, determined his bro- 
ther Valens to open the Danube, and that pro- 
ceeding was attended with very dreadful conſe- 
quences. 

That tract of land which lies between the 
Palus Mzotis, the mountains of Caucaſus and 
the Caſpian ſea, was inhabited by a numerous 
people — compoſed great part of the nation 
of the Huns, or that of the Alans. The ſoil was 
exceeding fertile; the inhabitants were fond of 
wars and robberies; and were always either on 
horſeback or in their chariots, and wandered 
about the country wherein they were incloſed : 
they ſometimes made depredations on the fron- 


* See the noble panegyrick made by Ammianus Marcel- 
linus on this prince, lib. xxv. 


tiers 
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tiers of Perfia and Armenia; but the ports of 
the Caſpian ſea were eaſily guarded, and it was 
difficult for them to penetrate into Perſia, by 
any other avenues; and as they imagined it im- 

cable to croſs the Palus Mzotis, they were 
r uhacquainted with the Romans; ſo 
that whilſt other Nations of Barbarians ravaged 
the empire, theſe confined them within the 
Umits which their ignorance had drawn around 
It Has been the opitiion of ſome, “ that the 
flime which was rolled down by the current of 
ineruſtation on the ſurface of the Cimmerian 
Boſphorus, over which theſe people are ſuppoſed 
to have Others + inform us, that two 
young ans being in full purſuit of a hind, 
the terrified creature ſwam over that arm of the 
ſea, upon which the youths immediately follow- 
ing her in the ſame track, were exceedingly 
Moniſhed to find themſelves in a new world ; 
and, at the returh to tlie old one, they gave their 
oountrymen I a particular account of the ſtrange 
lands, and, if I may be indulged in the ex- 
preſſion, the inviting Indies they had lately diſ- 

ered 


Upon this information, ar innumerable body 
of Huns immediately paſſed thoſe freights 


+ Jornandes de rebus Geticis, The Miſcellaneous Hiſt. 
Procopius. | | | 
t Vide Sozomen. lib. vi. 


and, 
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and, meeting firſt with the Goths, made that 
people fly before them. It ſhould ſeem as if 
theſe mighty countries poured their nations out 

recipitately upon one another, and that Aſia 

d acquired a new weight to make it ponderate 
equal to the European power. 

The Goths in conſternation preſented them- 
ſelyes on the banks of the Danube, and with a 
ſuppliant air intreated the Romans to allow them 
a place of refuge. The flatterers “ of Valens 
improved this conjuncture, and repreſented it as 
a fortunate conqueſt of a new people, who, by 
the acceſſion of their numbers, would defend 
and enrich the empire. | 

Valens ordered + them to be admitted into 
his territories, upon delivering up their arms, 
but his officers ſuffered them to repurchaſe with 
their money as many as they pleaſed; they were 
afterwards diſtributed. into ſeveral allotments of 
land; but the Goths, | contrary to the cuſtom 
of the Huns, did not cultivate the portions of 


„Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xx; iix. 

' + Several of thoſe who had received theſe orders aban- 
doned themſelves to a brutal paſſion for ſome of the male 
refugees; others were enſnared by the beauty of the young 
Barbarians of the other ſex, and became the captives of 
their female ſlaves; a third ſort were corrupted by preſents 
in money, linen habits, and fringed mantles ; and all their 
thoughts only tended to enrich their houſes with ſlaves, and 
to ſtock their farms with cattle, Hiſt. of Dexippus. 

See the Gothic hiſtory by Priſcus, who has ſet this dif- 
ference of cuſtoms in a clear light, It may be aſked per- 
baps, how it was poſſible for nations who never cultivated 
their lands, to be ſo powerful, when thoſe of America are 

| ground 
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ground aſſigned them. They were even left 
deſtitute of the promiſed ſupplies of corn, and 
were ready to periſh amidit a land of -plenty ; 
they were armed for war, and yet unjuſtly in- 
ſulted. In conſequence of theſe provocations 


they ravaged all the country from the Danube 


to the Boſphorus; they deſtroyed Valens and all 
his army, and repaſſed the Danube only to quit 
the hideous ſolitude they had effected by their 
devaſtations *. Fg 


„ HAP. XVIII. 
An Account of ſome new Maxims received by the 


Romans. 


a. Ometimes, the puſillanimous ſpirit of the 
emperors , and frequently the defenceleſs 
Kate of the empire, made the people employ 


ſo very weak : it is becauſe people who follow a paſtoral 
life are furniſhed with a better ſubſiſtence, than thoſe who 
live by the chace. | 
It appears by the account given by Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, that the Huns in their firſt ſettlements did not manure 
their lands, and only ſubſiſted on their flocks and herds in a 
country that abounded with rich paſtures, and was watered 
with many rivers ; ſuch is the practice of the inhabitants of 
little Tartary, which is part of the ſame country. And it is 
probable, that the nations we have been ſpeaking of, having, 
after their migrations from their native land, ſettled in coun- 
tries that afforded little or no paſturage for their cattle, ap- 
plied themſelves to the cultivation of the ſoil. 
* See Zozimus, lib. iv. See alſo Dexippus's Extract of 
the Embaſſies of Conſtantine ay [0 fg 
| + Ar firſt they gave all to the ſoldiers; afterwards all to 


the enemy. | FS 
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their money to appeaſe the nations who threatned 
to invade them; but the deſired peace could ne- 
ver be effectually purchaſed, becauſe thoſe who 
ſold it could, whenever they pleaſed, oblige the 
Romans to buy it again. 

It is much better to hazard an unſucceſsful 
war, than to part with great ſums for a precari- 
ous peace; for a prince is always reſpected, when 
it is known he will make a long reſiſtance be- 
fore he can be vanquiſhed. 

Beſides, ſuch gratifications as theſe were 
changed into tribute at laſt, and though they 
were free at the beginning, they became necei- 
ſary in the event, and paſſed for an acquired 
property: for which reaſon, when an emperor 
refuſed them to ſome, particular people, or was 
not diſpoſed to give them ſo much as they de- 
manded, they immediately declared themſelves 
his mortal enemies. - To produce an inſtance or 
two, from a thouſand : the army which Julian 
led againſt the Perſians, * was purſued in its re- 
treat from the Eaſt, by the Arabians, to whom 
the cuſtomary tribute been refuſed: and in 
a ſhort time afterwards, in the reign of Valen- 
tinian, the Germans +, who had been offered 
more inconſiderable preſents than uſual, grew 
exaſperated at that - diſobliging frugality, and 
theſe northern people being already influenced 
by a point of honour, avenged themſelyes, of 
this pretended inſult, by a cruel war. 


* Ammian, dircellio, lib. xxiv. + Idem, lib. Avi. 
| R 2 All 
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All thoſe nations who ſurrounded the empire 
in Europe and Aſia, exhauſted it by degrees of 
its riches: and as the Romans derived their 
grandeur and power from the gold and ſilver, 
which flowed into the empire from the coffers 
of ſo many kings; they now grew weak and 
deſpicable, * becauſe the ſame gold and ſilver 
was drained from them by other nations. 
The miſconduct of politicians is not always 
voluntary, but happens frequently to be the un- 
avoidable conſequence of their particular fitu- 
ation; and therefore one inconvenience is gene- 
rally the offspring of another. 

The army as we have already declared, be- 
came very expenſive to the ſtate, and the ſoldiers 
had three forts of advantages; their ordinary 
pay, donations of recompence after their ſervices, 
and accidental liberalities, which were often 
claimed as ſtated properties by a body of men 


* You would willingly be rich, ſaid Julian to his muti- 
nous army, there's Perſia for your purpoſe, let us march 
thither ; for, believe me, all the riches of the Roman re- 
public are now no more, our poverty is owing to thoſe who 
perſuaded our princes to purchaſe peace from the Barba- 
rians, Our treaſury is exhauſted, our cities are. in ruins, 
and our provinces look dreadful with deſolation. An em- 
peror, who. knows no riches but thoſe of the mind, is not 
aſhamed to acknowledge a virtuous and irreproachable 
poverty. You may revolt if you are fo diſpoſed 3 for my 
part, either death ſhall relieve me, for I ſcorn a life of 
which the leaſt fever can deprive me, as effectually as my 
ſword ; or I will retire from the world, for I have not paſſed 
my days in ſuch a manner.as to be incapable of a private 
life. Amm. Marcell, lib. xxiv. | 

whe 
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who had both princes and people in their 


wer. 


The inability of the people to furniſh theſe 

expences, obliged them to employ a leſs charge- 

able ſoldiery, and treaties were ſtruck up with 

barbarous nations, who had neither the luxury 

of the Roman army, nor the ſame ſpirit and 
nſions. 

There was another advantage, beſides this; 
for as the Barbarians poured their troops into a 
country with the greateſt precipitation, the Ro- 
mans being unprovided for their reception, and 
finding it ſometimes difficult to raiſe levies in the 
provinces, were obliged to hire another party of 
Barbarians, who were always mercenary, and 
eager for battle and plunder. This expedient 
had its uſe in the preſent emergency; but when 
that was over, the Romans found it as difficult 
to rid themſelves of their new allies, as of their 
enemies themſelves. | 

The ancient Romans never ſuffered the auxi- 
liary troops to outnumber their own, in their 
armies *; and though their allies might pro- 
perly be reputed their ſubjects, yet they had no 
inclination to let thoſe ſubjects be better warriors 
than themſelves. | 

But in the latter times, this proportion: of the 
auxiliaries was not only diſregarded, but even 


* 'This obſervation is made by Vegetius, and it appears 
from Livy, that if the auxiliaries ſometimes exceeded the 
l in number, the ſuperiority was very inconkder- 

e. | 
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the national troops were compoſed of Barbarian 
ſoldiers. | Bw 

Thus were cuſtoms eſtabliſhed, quite oppo- 
fite to thoſe which had rendered the Romans 
maſters of the world; and as the genius of their 
former politics always promipted them to reſerve 
the military art to themſelves, and exclude their 
neighbours from any participation of its prin- 
ciples, they now extinguiſhed it in their own 
people, and eſtabliſhed it among foreigners. 
Tanke this compendium of the Roman hiſtory : 
They ſubdued all nations, by their maxims, but 
when they had ſo far ſucceeded, their republic 
could not ſubſiſt any longer; the plan of their 
government muſt be changed, and maxims 
contrary to the firſt, being then introduced, 
they were diveſted of all their grandeur. 
Fortune never interpoſes in the government 
of this world, and we may be convinced of this 
truth by the Romans, who enjoyed a continual 
ſeries of proſperity when they regulated their 
conduct by one invariable plan; but they ſuffe- 
red an uninterrupted train of calamities, when 
they acted upon different principles. There are 
a ſet of general cauſes, either moral or phyſical, 
which operate in every monarchy, and either 
raiſe and maintain it, or elſe involve it in ruin. 
All accidental conjunctures are ſubordinate to 
theſe cauſes; and if the hazard of a battle, 
which in other words is no more than a particu- 
lar cauſe, has been deſtructive to a ſtate, ſome 
general cauſe preſided and made a ſingle battle 
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be the inevitable ruin of that ſtate. In a word, 
the tendency of the main principle draws after it 


all the particular incidents, 
We are ſenſible, that for two centuries paſt, 


the Daniſh troops have been generally defeated 

the Swedes; we may therefore conclude, 
that, independent of the bravery of the two 
nations, and the chance of war, either their civil 
or military government is diſconcerted by ſome 
ſecret flaw which produces this effect, and I am 
of opinion it may eaſily be diſcovered. 

In a word, the Romans loſt their military 
diſcipline, -and even neglected it in their very 
arms. Vegetius “ acquaints us, that the ſoldiers 
finding them too ponderous, obtained the em- 
peror Gratian's permiſſion to quit their coats of 
mail, and ſoon after their helmets; and when 
their bodies were thus defenceleſs, they grew 
attentive to nothing but flight. 

The ſame author adds, they had loſt the art 
of fortifying their camp, and that by this negli- 

ence they were eaſily overwhelmed by the 
barian horſe. vec 

The cavalry of the firſt Romans was not 
numerous, it was but the eleventh part of a 
legion, and often leſs, and what is extraordinary, 
was made leſs uſe of by them than by us, who 
are obliged to carry on ſo many ſieges, where 
cavalry is of little ſervice, When the Roman 
empire was in its decay, their forces conſiſted of 
little elſe but cavalry. I imagine, as a nation 

De re Militari, lib. i. c. 20, 
R 4 improves 
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improves in the knowledge of the military art, 
it truſts the more to its infantry; and as that 
ſcience decreaſes, it increaſes its cavalry in pro- 

rtion: the reaſon is, becauſe the infantry, 
whether light or heavy, is nothing without diſ- 
Cipline, whereas, the. cavalry is always of uſe 
even in its diſorder . The action of the latter 
conſiſts chiefly in its impetuoſity and ſudden 
ſhock ; that of the former in its reſiſtance and 
impenetrable firmneſs, which is not ſo much 
action as re- action. Laſtly, the force of the ca- 
| valry is momentaneous; that of the infantry of 
longer duration ; now there is need of diſcipiine 
to continue it in a perſevering ſtate. 

The Romans arrived at univerſal monarchy 
not only by the arts of war, but likewiſe by their 
wiſdom, their perſeverance, their paſſion for 
glory, and their heroic love for their country: 
and when even theſe virtues diſappeared under 
the emperors, and they had only the art mili- 
tary among them, yet this alone, notwithſtand- 
ing the weakneſs and tyranny of their princes, 
enabled them to preſerve their former acqui- 
ſitions. But when corruption had at laſt inſi- 
nuated itſelf among the — they became 
the prey of every nation. | 
An empire founded by arms, muſt likewiſe 
have arms for its ſupport, But as a people, when 


The cavalry of the Tartars, without obſerving any of 
our military maxims, has at all times performed great 
things. See the hiſtories, and particularly thoſe of the con- 

queſt of China. | Is | ; 
their 


— 
— 
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their ſtate is in confuſion, are at a loſs how to 
rectify their civil diſorders; in the ſame manner, 
when they enjoy a profound peace, and are reſ- 
pected for their power, they never imagine this 
calm ſcene may change, and conſequently neg- 
le& their military force, from whence, as they 
have nothing more to hope, ſo they fancy they 
have all things to fear, and ſometimes proceed 
ſo far as to weaken that baſis of their welfare. 

It was an inviolable law among the Romans, 
that whoever abandoned his poſt or quitted his 
arms in the combat, ſhould be puniſhed with 
death. Julian and Valentinian, bad reinforced 
the ancient penalties in this particular; but the 
Barbarians who were taken into the Roman 
pay *, and were accuſtomed to make war in the 
manner now practiſed by the Tartars, who flie 
in order to rally, and are more ſollicitous for 
plunder than martial reputation, were incapable 
of conforming to ſuch ſevere regulations. 

The diſcipline of the ancient Romans was ſo 
ſtrict, that they have had generals who ſentenced 
their own children to die, for gaining a battle 
without their orders: but when they were inter- 
mixed with the Barbarians, they contracted, 
from that aſſociation, the ſame ſpirit of indepen- 

dency which marks out the character of thoſe 


* They would not ſubmit to the Roman diſcipline, See 
Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. xviii. who relates it as an ex- 
traordinary circumſtance, that they condeſcended in one 
inſtance to pleaſe Julian, who intended to fortify ſeveral 
places belonging to the ſtate, Dn SO 

1 nations; 
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nations ; and ſuch who read the wars of Beli- 
farius with the Goths, will ſee a general very 
frequently diſobeyed by his officers. 

Sylla and Sertorius amidſt the fury of civil 
wars would rather die than connive at any thing 
from whence Mithridates might derive the 
leaſt advantage; but in the ſucceeding times, 
when a miniſter * or any grandee imagined it 
would be favourable to his avarice, his revenge, 
or ambition to admit the Barbarians into & 
empire, he immediately permitted them to give 
a looſe to their depredations. 

No ſtates are more neceſſitated for tributes 
than thoſe which are weak, becauſe this circum- 
ſtance obliges them to augment their charges i 


in 

proportion to the people's inability to defray 

them; and therefore the tributes in the Roman 
vinces became inſupportable. 

It would not be improper to read Salvian's + 
account of the horrible exactions that were made 
upon the people. The citizens were ſo harraſ- 
ſed by the farmers of the revenue, that they 
were obliged either to ſeek refuge among the 


* This was not to be wondered at in that mixture of 
nations, who had been uſed to a wandring life, and had no 
knowledge of any country of their own, fince entire bodies 
of them would frequently fide with the enemy who had 
conquered them, even _—_ their own nation. See Pro- 
copius's account of the Goths under Vitiges. 7 

1 See his whole fifth book, De Gubernatione Dei. See 
alſo in the account of the Embaſly written by Priſcus, the 
ſpeech of a Roman who had ſettled among the Huns, on 
his happineſs in that country, _ 


Barbanans, 
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Barbarians, or ſurrender their liberty to the firſt 
of their inſatiable countrymen who would accept 
of ſuch a preſent. 

This may account for the relations we find in 
our French hiſtory, of the patience with which 
the Gauls ſupported a revolution calculated to 
_ eſtabliſh that ſhocking diſtinction between a gal- 
lant nation, and a community of ſervile wretches ; 
I fay, between a nation who retained their 
liberty and military privileges, and an ignoble 
body of people. The Barbarians, in making ſo 
many citizens ſlaves to till the earth, that is, the 
country to which they were attached, introduced 
no ſervices which were not more cruelly exacted 


before *. 
CHAT. AM. 


Some Particulars of the Grandeur of Attila. The 
eſtabliſhment of the Barbarians accounted for. 


Reaſons why the weſtern Empire was overturned, 
before that in the Eaſt. | 


S chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed when th 
A empire was in a declining condition, the 
profeſſors of this religion reproached the Pagans 
for that decay, and theſe retorted the charge on 
the religious doctrines of their antagoniſts. The 
chriſtians replied, that Diocleſian + ruined the 
empire, by aſſociating his three collegues ; be- 
cauſe each emperor would be altogether as ex- 


ee Salvian, lib. v. and the laws of the Code, and the 
Digeſt on them. 


+ Lactantius, De norte per ſecutor. 


penſive, 
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N and maintained as great armies as could 
ave ſubſiſted had there been but one ſovereign; 
in conſequence of which, thoſe who furniſhed 
the contributions being unequally proportioned 
to the number of the receivers, the charge be- 
came ſo exceſſive, that the lands were forſaken 
by the huſbandmen, and for want of cultivation 
lay waſte, and were covered with wild and bar- 
ren foreſts, | 

The Pagans, on the other hand, were perpe- 
tually exclaiming againſt the ſtrange innovations 
in religion, introduced by their adverſaries 
and never heard of till thoſe days. And as the 
overflowings of the Tyber, and other prejudicial 
eftects of nature, were, in the flouriſhing ſtate of 
Rome, aſcribed to the diſpleaſure of the Gods; 
ſo the calamities of declining Rome were im- 
puted to a religious novelty, and the ſubver- 
ſion of the ancient altars. 

Symmachus the prefect, in a letter * to the 
emperors, relating to the altar of Victory, at- 


tacked the chriſtian religion with arguments ex- 


tremely popular, and conſequently very ſeducing, 
and had art enough to ſet them off with all the 


plauſibility invention could furniſh. 


« What circumſtance, ſays he, can lead us 
more effectually to the knowledge of the Gods, 
than the experience of our former proſperity ? 
We ought to be faithful to ſuch a ſeries of ages, 
and purſue the fame track in which our fathers 


ſo happily followed their anceſtors. Imagine 


Letter of Symmach, lib. x. 4. 
Rome 
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Rone herſelf ſpeaks to you in this manner : O 
imperial princes! Compaſſionate fathers of your 
country! Look with eyes of veneration on thoſe 
years of mine, wherein I always conformed to 
the ceremonies of my predeceſſors. Thoſe ſa- 
cred inſtitutions have made the univerſe obedient 
to my laws. Theſe were the allies that chaſed 
Hannibal from my walls, and drove the Gauls 
in confuſion from the capitol. We fervently 
aſk peace for the Gods of our country, nay, we 
ſollicit it in the _ of our ſouls, for our 
compatriot Deities! We have no inclination to 
engage in diſputes which are only proper for idle 
perſons, and we would expreſs ourſelves in the 
language of ſupplication, and not of war.” 

Symmachus was anſwered by three celebrated 
authors. Oroſius compoſed his hiſtory to prove 
there had always been calamities in the world, 
as great as thoſe complained of by the Pagans. 
Salvian likewiſe writ his book *, wherein he 
maintains, that the ravages of the Barbarians 
were to be imputed to the degenerate behaviour 
of the chriſtians : and St. Auſtin + demonſtrates, 
that the city of heaven is very different from 
that city'on earth, in which the ancient Romans 
received, for a few human virtues, a recom- 
pence as vain as the virtues themſelves. 

We have already obſerved, that part of the 
politics of the ancient Romans conſiſted in 
dividing all the powers that gave them any 
umbrage; but that ſcheme was defeated in at- 


Of God's government. + Of the city of God. 
ter 
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ter times, and Rome could not prevent Attila 
from conquering all the northern nations : he 
extended his victories from the Danube to the 
Rhine, demoliſhed all the forts and military 
works on the banks of thoſe rivers, and made 
both the empires tributary. 

Theodoſius, ſays he *, with an inſolent air, is 
deſcended from a'father as noble as mine ; but 
the moment-I compelled him to pay tribute to 
me, he fell from the grandeur of his extraction 
and became my vaſſal; and therefore tis unjuſt 
in him to act like a baſe ſlave, and endeavour to 
prejudice. his maſter by treachery. 
An emperor, ſaid he, upon another occa- 
ſion, ought not to be a liar; 1 one of 
my ſubjects to give him the daughter of Satur- 
ninus in marriage; and I will immediately de- 
clare war againſt him, if he preſumes to depart 
from his word; but if the diſobedience of thoſe 
about him put it out of his power to be punc- 
tual, I will march to his affiſtance.” 

It is not to be imagined that Attila was in- 
duced by any moderation and lenity of temper, 
to let the Romans ſubſiſt; he only conformed 
himſelf to the genius of his nation, which 
prompted them to awe, and not to conquer 
foreign ſtates. This prince retiring from the 
ſplendor of majeſty to his manſion built of wood, 
according to the repreſentation of Priſcus , 


* Hiſtory of the Goths, and relation of the embaſſy writ- 
ten by Priſcus. This emperor was Theodoſius the younger. 
+ Hiſtory of the Goths, He ſedes regis barbariem totam 
though 
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though at the ſame time he was lord of all the 
barbarous nations, and in ſome degree maſter of 
the chief part of thoſe who were civilized *, was 
one of the greateſt monarchs recorded in hiſtory. 
Ambaſſadors were diſpatched to his court, 
both from the eaſtern and weſtern empires of 
the Romans, to receive his laws and implore his 
favour. Sometimes he commanded them to 
deliver up the Huns who had deſerted from his 
armies, or the Roman ſlaves who had eſcaped 
from the vigilance of his officers. At other 
times he would not be ſatisfied till ſome miniſter 
of the emperor was ſurrendered into his power. 
He charged the empire of the eaſt with a tribute 
of two hundred thouſand pounds of gold; he 
received the yearly ſum allowed to a Roman ge- 
neral, and ſent thoſe he intended to reward to 
Conſtantinople, that they might be gratified to 
their utmoſt with, making by this means a con- 
ſtant traffic of the apprehenſions of the Romans. 
He was feared by his ſubjects +, but we have 
no reaſon to believe they entertained any aver- 
ſion to his perſon : he was ſurprizingly fierce 


præponebat. This 
was the manſion in which the manarch of all the i 

nations refided ; this the habitation which he preferred to 

= ſtately cities he had conquered. Jornandes, De rebus 

eticis. | 

* It by the account given by Priſcus, that the 

| 2 of Attila had ſome thoughts of ſubjecting even the 

erſians. 

1 Jornandes and Priſcus have drawn the character of this 

prince, and deſcribed the manners of his court. | 

| and 


tmentis ; hac captis civitatibus habitacula 
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| ah impetuous, and at the ſame time — 
politie and artful; He appeared violent in hi 
rage, but had a ſufficient preſence of mind to 
know when to pardon an offence, or defer a 
puniſhment, as the circumſtances were more or 
leſs agreeable to his intereſt. War was never 
His choice, when he could derive ſufficient ad- 
vantages from peace. He was faithfully ſerved 
even by the kings who were ſubordinate to his 
power; and had collected into his own conduct 
all the ancient ſimplicity of the northern man- 
ners. In a word, we can never ſufficiently ad- 
ay this gallant fovereign of a people, whoſe 

children were warmed with enthuſtaſtic 
bon at the relation of their father's bravery ; 
whilſt” thoſe fathers ſhed manly tears, - becauſe 
they were er by 8e 0 imitate their 
martial children. 

All the Barbarian nations, after his death; 
were divided into ſeveral independent bodies; 
but the Romans were then ſo weak, that the 
moſt inconſiderable Perle were in a condition 
to moleſt them. 

The empire was not wo tre any particular 
invaſion, but ſunk gradually under the wei a 
of the ſeveral attacks made upon it, after 
general aſſault it ſuſtained in the time of Gallus. 
It ſeemed. indeed, to be re-eſtabliſhed, becauſe 
none of its territories were diſmembred from 
the main body; but it was ſtooping to its fall 
by ſeveral degrees of declenſion, till it was at 
once laid low in the reigns. of Areadius and 
Honorius. In 
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In vain did the Romans chaſe the Barbarians 
from their ſettlements in the empire ; that peo- 
ple, without any compulſion, would have re- 
tired, to depoſite their ſpoils in their own coun- 
With as little ſucceſs did Rome endeavour 
to exterminate that nation, ſince her cities were 
{till ſacked “, her villages conſumed with flames, 
and. her families either ſlaughtered or diſperſed. 
When one province had been waſted, the 
Barbarians, who ſucceeded the firſt ravagers, 
mecting nothing for their purpoſe, proceeded to 
another. Their devaſtations at firſt were limit- 
ed to Thrace, Myſia, and Pannonia; and when 
theſe countries were ruined, they deſtroyed Ma- 
cedonia, Theſſaly, and Greece; from tlience 
they expatiated to Noricum. The empire, that 
is to ſay, thoſe tracts of land which were not 
depopulated, was continually ſhrinking, and Italy 
at laſt became the frontiets. 

The reaſon why the Barbarians eſtabliſhed 
themſelves in no fixed: ſettlements in the reigns 
of Gallus and Gallienus, was, becauſe the coun- 
tries about them had ſomething left that was 
worth plundering. Figs | 
Thus the Normans, who in ſome meaſure re- 
ſembled the conquerors of the empire, ravaged 
France for ſeveral centuries, and when at laſt 
they could find no more booty, they thought 


s 


The Goths were a very deſtructive nation, they de- 
ſtroyed all the huſbandmen in Thrace, and cut off the hands 
of every charioteer. Byzantine hiſtory of Malchus, in the 
extract of the embaſſies. 

8 fit 


- 
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fit to accept of a depopulated province,” and 
 Parcelled it into“ ſeveral properties. 

Scythia, in thoſe times, lying waſte and uncul- 
naked F, the inhabitants were frequently ſub- 
a to famine, and ſubſiſted in a great meaſure 
their commerce with the Romans , who 
fürniſhed them with proviſions from the pro- 
vinces bordering on the Danube. The Barba- 
rians in return gave them the booty and 
ſoners they had taken, and the gold and filver 
which the Romans paid them for their friend- 
mip. But when the empire could no longer 
afford them a fufficient tribute for their ſub- 
 liſtence ||, they were obliged to fix themſelves 1 in 
fome ſettlement. 


2 * See i in the chronicles, collected by Aue du Cheſne, 
be condition of this province, towards the end of the ninth 
or beginning of the tenth century. Script, Norman. Hiſt. 
Veteres. | 
 ? — Goths, as we e have intimated, did not cultivate 
$6.5 45.4525 
_ -» The: Vandals called 28h Trulli, 8 was the name 
| of a finall meaſure, becauſe they once ſold them ſuch a 
7 mealure of corn very dear, in a famine, | 70% weten 
| hh = Phot. lib. xxx. 
Priſcus relates in his hiſtory, that 9 were eſta- 
iſhed by treaties on the banks of the Danube. 
| When the Goths fent to deſire Zeno to receive Theu- 
| deric the ſon of Triarius into his alliance, on the'terms ac- 
. corded by him to Theuderic the ſon of Balamer, the ſenate 
| being conſulted on this occaſion, ſaid, the revenues of the 
ire were not ſufficient to ſupport two Gothic nations, 
and that the alliance of only one of them was to be con- 
ſented to. Malchus's hiſtory, in the extratt of the em- 


baſſies. 
The 
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The weſtern empire was deſtroyed before 
that in the eaſt, for theſe reaſons. 5 
When the Barbarians paſſed the Danube, they 
found themſelves blocked up on the left-hand 
by the Boſphorus of Thrace, the city of Con- 
ſtantinople, and all the forces of the eaſtern em- 
Pire. This made it neceſſary for them to bend 
their march to the right towards Illyria, and fo 
d weſtward. That part of the country 
was crowded with a vaſt conflux of ſeveral 
nations; and, as the paſſages into Aſia were the 
beſt guarded, the whole body of the people bore 
with a full tide into Europe, whereas the forces 
of the Barbarians were ſeparated in their firſt 
invaſion. 5 
The empire being parcelled out into two 
great portions , the eaſtern emperors who were 
then in alliance with the Barbarians, would not 
break it to aſſiſt the princes of the weſt: this 
- divifion of the adminiſtration, ſays Priſcus I, 
was very prejudicial to the affairs of the Weſt. 
Thus the Romans of the eaſt, refuſed thoſe of 
the weſt, a naval armament ||, becauſe they had 
entered into alliance with the Vandals. The 
Viſigoths, in conjunction with Arcadius, made 
an irruption into the weſt, and Honorius & was 


This partition of the empire was very prejudicial to 
the affairs of the weſtern Romans. Priſcus, lib. ii, 
+ Honorius was informed, that the Viſigoths had made 
a deſcent into the weſtern empire, after an alliance with 
Arcadius, Procop. Of the Vandal war. 
t Lib. ii. | Priſcus, ibid, 
S Procopius, in his war with the Vandal. 


S 2 obliged 
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dbliged' to fly to Ravenna: laſtly, Zeno, to get 
rid of Theodoric, perſuaded him to fall upon 
Italy, which had been auc, laid waſte by 
Alaric. 1 
There was a very ſtrict alliance Dain 
Attila, and Genſeric, king of the Vandals. The 
laſt Nod i in fear of the Goths -; he had mar- 
ried his ſon to a daughter of their king; and 
afterwards ſlitting her noſe, had ſent her back to 
her father. For which reaſon he united with 
Attila. The two empires enſlaved by theſe two 
potentates, had no power to ſhake off their 
chains. The ſituation of that of the weſt was 
more particularly deplorable: it had no forces 
at fea mo they bang if diſperſed in Egypt, Cy- 
prus, Phœnicia, Tonia, and Greece, the only 
- countries where at that time commerce ſubſiſted. 
The Vandals and other nations attacked the weſt 
from all fides: an embaſſy came from Italy to 
Rotors ſays Priſcus , repreſenting. that 
was impoſſible they ſhould keep their ground, 
unleſs peace was 7 with the Vandalss. 
Thoſe that preſided in the weſt were not mi- 
daten! in their politics. They judged it neceſ- 
to ſave Italy, which was in ſome reſpects 
h head, and in others the heart of the empire. 
e removed the Barbarians to the extremities 1 


* Priccus, kd: ii. | 
7 See Jornandes, De rebus Geticis, ©. xxxvi, 


+ This appeared more eſpecially in the war between 
1 and Licinius, 


Priſcus, lib. ii. 


and 
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and ſettled. them there. The ſign was well 
laid, and as well executed. Theſe nations aſked 
for nothing but ſubſiſtence: they gave them the 
plains, and reſerving to themſelves the moun- 
tainous parts of the country, the defiles, the 
paſſes over rivers, and the ſtrong forts upon them, 
they, kept in their; own hands the ſovereignty. 
It is probable | theſe people would have been 
forced to have become Romans; and the faci- 
lity with which theſe ravagers were themſelves 
deſtroyed by the Franks, by the Greeks, and the 
Moors, is a proof of this conjecture. This 
whole ſyſtem was overthrown by one revolution 
more fatal than all the reſt; the army of Italy, 
compoſed of ſtrangers, demanded that which 
had been granted to nations ſtill greater ſtran- 
gers: it formed, under Odoacer, an ariſtocraſy, 
which claimed the thirds of the lands in Italy; 
and this was the moſt fatal blow to the empire. 
Amongſt ſo many misfortunes it is natural tc 
enquire, with a melancholy curioſity, after the 
fate of Rome: it was, we may ſay, without 
defence, and could eaſily be ſtarved by anf ene- 
my. The extent of its walls., made it almoſt 
impracticable for the inhabitants to defend them; 
and, as it was ſituated in a plain, it miglit be 
ſtormed without much difficulty. Beſides this, 
no recruits were to be expected; for the number 
of people was ſo extremely diminiſhed, that the 
emperors were obliged to retire to Ravenna, a 


city once fortify'd by the ſea, as Venice is at this 
time. gs 
S 3 The 
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The Romans being generally abandoned by 
their princes, began to take the ſovereign power 
into their on Maud and ſtipulated for their 
fafety by treaties *, which is the moſt likely 
method tf acquiring the ſupreme authority Þ. 

Armorica and Brittany, ſeeing themſelves 
forſaken, began to regulate themſelves by their 
own! laws. 

This was the fatal period of the weſtern em- 
pite. Rome aſcended to ſuch a height of gran- 
deur, -becauſe the ſcenes of her former wars 
opened ſucceſſively, and by an incredible felicity 
of affairs ſhe was never attacked by one nation 
till another had been firſt deſtroyed; but Rome 
itſelf was overpowered at laſt, becauſe ſhe was 
ines at ant by all the nations around her. 


tf CHAP. XX. / 
The Gm ſts 6 Juſtinian. Some Account 0 his 
20 of Jo 


| 1 


8 this vaſt body of peo le broke all at 
ns once like a flood ine e empire, they 
mutually incommoded one another, and all the 
politics of thoſe times conſiſted in ſetting them 
at variance together: This was a circumſtance 
eaſy to accompliſh, their avarice and fierce dif- 


* In the time of Honorius, Alaric, who beſieged Rome, 
_ obliged. that- city to enter into an alliance with him, even 
againſt the emperor, who was in no condition to ' oppole it. 
Procop. War of the Goths, lib, i. Zoꝛxim. lib. vi. | 

1 Zozim, lib. vi. "© 
poſition 
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tion greatly contributing to make it practica- 
92 The fargeſ part 4. 5 was e 
deſtroyed before they could fix themſelves in any 
ſettlement; and this was the reaſon why the 
empire of the caſt ſtill ſubſiſted for ſome time. 
N The northern regions were hkewiſe exhauſted 
at laſt, and no longer poured out thoſe innu- 
merable armies they originally produced; for 
aſter the firſt invaſion by the Goths and 'Huns, 
and eſpecially ſince the death of Atila, theſe 
people and their ſucceſſors 1 in the field 
with force much inferior to the former in num- 


ng 


1 , 


| ö hen the nations, who aſſembled together in 
the form of an army, were diſtributed into 
peaceful partitions of lands, much of their mar- 
tial vivacity was abated; and as they were ſcat- 
tered through the countries they had conquered, 
2 were expoled themſelves to the ſame inva- 


In this ſituation of affairs, Juſtinian undertook 
the recovery of Africa and Italy, and accompli- 
ſhed the ſame deſigns which the French ſo þap 
pily executed againſt the Viſigoths, the Burgur- 
N — the Lombards and the Saracens. 
When Chriſtianity was firſt planted among 
the Barbarians, the Arian ſe& was predominant 
in the empire, and Valens ſent prieſts to them; 
who were their firſt apoſtles. Now, in the in- 
terval, from their converſion to their eſtabliſh- 
ment, this ſect fell into diſreputation among the 
Romans; for which reaſons, when the Bar- 
+ WS, 
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 barians of this perſuaſion found all the country 
orthodox, and could never inſinuate themſelves 
into the affections of the people, it was 1 for 
the emperors to incommode them 
Me may likewiſe add, that the ae . 
ing n for the ſiege of towns, and much 
more ſo for their defence, ſuffered the walls to 
dxop into ruins. Procopius informs us, that Be- 
ais found all the Italian cities in this con- 
dition; and thoſe of Africa had already been 
diſmantled by Genſeric , with a Sante view of 
tortify ing the inhabitants. 
The generality of theſe northern people, af- 
ter they had eſtabliſhed themſelves in the pro- 
vinces of the ſouth, ſoon degenerated into the 
unmanly ſoftneſs of thoſe regions, and became 
incapable of the fatigues of war +. The Van- 
dals were emaſculated with pleaſures; a luxuri- 
ant table, an effeminate habit, the delicacy of 


baths, the enervating lull of muſic, gay dances, 


 flotid gardens,” and ff plendid theatres were now 
W their necoflary tificationss. 

They no langer diſquieted the Romans 4, fays 
Malchus||, when they diſcontinued thoſe armies 
which Genſeric perpetually kept prepared for 
any. expedition, and with which be e prevented 
the vigilance of his enemies, and aſtoniſhed. all 


the world with the rapidity of his N 


* 8 war of the Vandals, lib. i. 
1 Procop. war of the Vandals, lib, ii, 
In the time of Honorius. 
1 Byzantine _— in the extra of the embaſſies. 
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The cavalry of the Romans, and that of 'the 
Huns their auxilaries, were very expert atdraw- 
ing the bow ; but that of the Goths ® and Vun- 
dals fought only with the ſword and lance, and 
were unpractiſed in the diſtant combat; for 
vrhich reaſon Beliſarius aſeribes fert of bis Kar. 
ceſß to is difference . | 

juſtinian received ſignal ſervices from! thi 
Hane, a a people from whom the |Parthiatis 
ſprung g, and theſe deſcendants combated like 
their anceſtors. When the Huns loſt all their 

ower by the diviſions which the great number 
if Attila 's children occaſioned,” they ſerved the 
Romans in the quality of mann and form- 
1 their beſt cavalry. 

Each of theſe barbarous gutdons + was di- 
ſingoiſlied by their particular manner of com- 
bating as well as by their arms. The Goths and 
Vandals were formidable at the drawn ſword; 
the Huns were admirable bowmen; the Suevi 
were ſerviceable infantry; the Alans were hea- 
vily armed; and the Heruli were aflying troop. 
: "Fae Romans ſelected from all theſe people, the 


rs 
* See 8 $ hiſt, of the mawel the Vandals, Ib. i. 
| and his war of the Goths, lib. i. The Gothic bowmen 
i foug ght on foot, and were but indifferently diſciplined. | 
I The Romans, having ſuffered their infantry to be 
weakened, placed all their force in the horſe, and the mote 
ſo becauſe they were obliged to ſpring ſuddenly to every 
part to check the incurſions of the. Barbarians. 
t A remarkable paſſage of Jornandes tells us all theſe 
diſcriminating circumſtances, having occaſion to mention 


jp battle between the Gepidæ and the ſons of Attila. 
4 N different 
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different bodies of troops which were ſerviceable 
to their deſigns, and fought againſt one pation 
with the joint advantage of all the reſt. 
It is remarkable, that the weakeſt nations have 
been thoſe that made the greateſt eſtabliſh- 
ments; we ſhould. be — deceived, if we 
eg of their force by their conqueſts. In 
train of irruptions, the Barbarians, or 
| ee {warms which iſſued from them, were 
| vanquiſhers or vanquiſhed ; every thing depend- 
ed on circumſtances: and while one great; na- 
tion was defeated or engaged, a body of new 
adventurers finding a country open, carried deſo- 
lation into it. The Goths, who by reaſon; of 
the diſadvantage of their arms, were obliged to 
fly before ſo many nations ſettled in Italy, Gaul, 
paſſin in Spin, pad mw Aw, who 
in Pain, pa into ca, W 
they founded a great empire. 
Apps could not fit out more than filiy 
ſhips againſt the Vandals ; and when Beliſarius 
barked, he had but five thouſand ſoldiers. 
Th his was undoubtedly a bold expedition; and 
Leo, who before that time had ſent againſt the 
ſame people a fleet of all the ſhips in the eaſt, and 
manned with a hundred thouſand ſoldiers, could 
not conquer Africa, and was even in ante of 
loſing the whole empire. 
- Theſe great. fleets have been as little ſucceſs 
fal as very numerous land armies; for as they 
impoveriſh and unpeople a ſtate, ſo, ſhould the 


ning be of a conſiderable length, or any 


misfortune 
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misfortune befall them, they can neither be 
ſuccoured nor recruited ; and if one part be loſt, 
the other becomes inſignificant ; becauſe ſhips 
of war, as well as tranſports, cavalry, infantry, 
ammunition, in a word all the particulars, have 
a neceſſary dependance on the whole. The 
tardineſs of an enterprize makes thoſe who en- 
gage in it always find the enemy prepared to 
receive them: beſides, ſuch an expedition is 
ſeldom made in a proper ſeaſon, and generally 
overtaken by the ſtormy months, becauſe ſuch 
a vaſt number of preparations are hardly ever 
compleated till the ſeaſon is too far advanced. 
Beliſarius invaded Africa, and very advantage- 
ouſly ſupplied himſelf with proviſions from Sici- 
ly, in conſequence of a treaty made with 
Amalaſonta queen of the Goths. When he 
was ſent to attack Italy, he took notice that the 
Goths received their ſubſiſtence from Sicily, and 
therefore began his expedition with the conqueſt 
of that iſland; by which proceeding he at the 
ſame time ſtarved his enemies, and plentifully 
ſupplied his own army with all'accommodations. 
Beliſarius took Carthage, Rome, and Ravenna, 
and ſent the kings of the Goths and Vandals 
captives to Conſtantinople, where the ancient 
. triumphs were renewed after a long interval of 
Years *. | ite 

The extraordinary qualities of this great 
man , naturally account for his ſucceſs. A 

Jjuſtinian only granted him a triumph for Africa. 

T See Suidas under the article Beliſarius. | 
general, 
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general, who was maſter of all the maxims of 
the firſt Romans, was then at the head of ſuch 
Ke pp as fant brave people ancicntly com- 

3 that are very ſhining are generally 
concealed or loſt in eee but the tyran- 
nical government of Juſtinian could not oppreſs 
the grandeur of that ſoul, nor che noble ſuperi- 
ority of ſuch a genius. 

Narſes the eunuch was thrown into thi reign 
to make it ſtill more illuſtrious: as he had re- 
ceived -his education in the palace, he was ho- 
noured with a greater ſhare of the emperor's 
confidence j for princes always eſteem their 
courtiers the moſt faithful of their ſubjects. 

On the other hand, the irregular conduct of 
Juſtinian, his profuſions, tyranny, and rapine, 
his intoxicated fondneſs for building, changing, 
and reforming, his inconſtancy in his deſigns, a 
ſevere and weak reign, made ſtill more incom- 
modious by a lingring old age, were a train of 
real calamities, intermixed with unprofitable ſuc- 
ceſs, and a falſe glitter of unſubſtantial glory. 

. Theſe victories were not the effect of any ſolid 
power ſubſiſting in the empire, but reſulted from 
the lucky conjunction of ſome particular cir- 
cumſtances, and were ſoon rendered ineffectual; 
for whilſt the army was purſuing its fortunate 
beginnings, a new ſwarm of barbarous nations 
{ſed the Danube, and ſpread deſolation through 
yria, Macedonia, and egg and Cup Perſians, 

in 


N 104} 
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in four invaſions, weakened the empire with in- 
curable wounds“ $: 
The more rapid theſe conqueſts appeared, 
the leſs durable was their foundation; and Italy 
and Africa were hardly wreſted from the enemy, 
before it became neceſſary to recover them a 
ſecond time by new victories. m 
Juſtinian had taken from the theatre a wo- 
man who had long proſtituted herſelf to im- 
modeſt pleaſures, and the governed him with an 
authority that has no parallel in hiſtory, perpe- 
tually intermixing his affairs with the paſſions 
and fanciful inconſiſtences of her ſex; in con- 
ſequence of which, ſhe defeated the victorious 
progreſs of his arms, and diſconcerted the moſt 
favourable events. | 2 
The eaſtern people were always accuſtomed 
to a plurality of wives, in order to deprive the 
ſex of that ſtrange aſcendant they maintain over 
man in our climates ; but at Conſtantinople the 
Prohibition of ' Polygamy made the empire ſub- 
ject to the will of a female, or, in other words, 
threw a natural weakneſs into the government. 
Ihe people of Conſtantinople had for man 
years been divided into two factions, denomi- 
nated the Blue and the Green: they derived 
their original from the approbation uſually given 
in the threatres to ſome particular actors; and 
when races were exhibited in the circus, the 


The two empires ravaged each other the more, be- 
. cauſe they had no hopes of ſecuring their conqueſts. 
+ The empreſs Theodora. 

charioteers, 
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charioteers, who were dreſſed in green, diſputed 
the prize with thoſe who were habited in blue; 
and each of theſe ſpectators became intereſted 
even to madneſs, i in the SER of thoſe 
. f 
Theſe two factions being diffuſed though all 
* cities of the empire proportioned their ani- 
moſities to the rank and grandeur of thoſe cities, 
or, as we may juſtly ſay, to the indolence and 
idle lives of the generality of the people. 
But though ach divfion are always neceſſary 
in a republic, and may be conſidered as eſſential 
to its fupport, chey are infallibly deſtructive to 


an arbitrary government, becauſe they can only 


change the perſon of the ſovereign, but never 
contribute to the eſtabliſhment o the Ve, or 
the diſcontinuance of abuſes. 

Juſtinian, ho favoured the faction of the 
Blue *, and denied all juſtice to the Green, in- 
creaſed the mutual inveteracy of both parties, 
and conſequently ſtrengthened nm! in che 
ſtate. 

Theſe contending parties dete 10 far a8 
even to diſannul the authority of the magiſtrates: 
the blues were in no apprehenſion of the laws, 
becauſe the emperor protected them againſt 
their ſeverity ; ; and the Greens + began to diſ- 


An This political 3 was of ancient date, for 
Suetonius tells us, that Caligula, becauſe he was attached 
to the Green faction, hated the people who applauded the 


other. 
t The reader may ſorm a good idea of the ſpirit of thoſe 


re regard 
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rd them, becauſe they could not defend 
them from inſults. 17 
All the bands of friendſhip, affinity, and 
gratitude were cut aſunder, and whole families 
deſtroyed each other: every villain, who intend- 
ed to be remarkably wicked, belonging to the 
faction of the Blue, and every man, who was 
either robbed or aſſaſſinated, was a partiſan 
for the Green. 400 
We may add, that the government was, if 
poflible, more cruel than ſenſeleſs, and the em- 
peror, not ſatisfied with the general injuſtice. of 
loading his ſubjects with exceſſive impoſitions, 
reſolved to ruin them in their private affairs by 
all imaginable tyrannies. | 
l am far from entertaining an implicit belief 
of all the particulars. related by Procopius in his 
ſecret hiftory, becauſe the pompous commen- 
dations he, in his other works, beſtows on this 
prince, may make his veracity a little queſtion- 
able in this, where he paints him out as the moſt 
ſtupid and inhuman tyrant that ever lived. 
On the other hand, there are two circum- 
ſtances which incline me to pay ſome regard to 
this fecret hiſtory ; for in the firſt place, the par- 
ticulars ſeem better connected with the aſtoniſh- 
ing weakneſs which diſcovered itſelf at the latter 
end of this reign, and in thoſe of the ſucceed- 
ing emperors, 
times, by conſulting Theophanes, who relates a long con- 


verſation in the threatre between the emperor and the 
Greens, ; 
* The 
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The other circumſtance is that monument, 
which ſtill exiſts among us, and is a collection 
of the laws of this emperor, which, in the courſe 
oo few years, preſent us with greater variations 
than are to be found in our laws for the three 
laſt centuries of our ene r 
LTheſe variations “ generally relate to matters 
ſo little importance, that we can ſee no rea- 
Wh to induce a legiſlator to make them, unleſs 
e refer to the Secret hiſtory for a ſolution, and 
acknowledge that this prince expoſed his judg- 
ments and his laws equally to fale. 
But the political ſtate of the government re- 
_ ceived. the greateſt injury from his project of 


_ eſtabliſhing a general uniformity of opinion in 
matters of religion, and in circumſtances that 
tendered his zeal as indiſcreet as poſſible. 

Ihe ancient Romans fortified their empire by 
indulging all forts of religious worſhip ; but their 
poſterity deſtroyed it by rooting out the various 
ſects, whoſe doctrines were not predominant... 
© Theſe ſects were compoſed of entire nations, 
ſome of which, as the the Jews and Samaritans, 
had retained their ancient religion after they 
were conquered by the Romans; others were 
diſperſed through the country, as the followers 
of Montanus, in Phrygia, the Manichees, the 
Sabbatarians, the Arians, in the other provinces ; 
beſides which, the generality of the people in 
the country continued in idolatry, and were in- 


4 Wy eat Teas AX F437 +0 7 2 #1 
dee the Inſtitutes of Juſtinian, | 
os fatuated 
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ſtandings. 
Thele ſects Juftinian cauſed to be extirpaded, 


by. the military as well as the civil power; and 
the perſecuted people, revolting in their own de- 
ſence, he thought himſelf obliged to exter- 
minate them from the empire; in conſequence 
of which, he depopulated ſeveral provinces, and 
whilſt he imagined himſelf — the num- 
bet of the faithful, he ae — the 
race of mankind. - . 
Procopius aſſures us, chat Paleſtine, by the de- 
ſtruction of the Samaritans, was changed into a 
deſert; and this proceeding was the more ſingu- 
lar, bocauſe, the very zeal which weakened the 
empire, in order to eſtabliſh religion, ſprung out 
of the ſame quarter from whence the Arabians 
afterwards ſallied with an intention to ſubvert it. 
But nothing could be more ag ing, than 
that the emperor, whilſt he was ſo averſe to all 
toleration himſelf, ſhould yet diſagree with the 
teſs in the moſt eſſential points; he follow - 
od the council of Chalcedon, and ſhe favoured 
;- whether, as Evagrius ſays a, they 
were ſincere in this Pede or not, is uncer- 


tain. 
Ins When we edads Procopins sdeſcription of Juſti- 
nian's bujldings, and the forts and other places 
of defence he erected in all parts, it naturally 
raiſes in our minds the idea of a flounſhing ſtate; 
but that idea happens to be very delubve; | 


. Lib. iv. c. 10. | 
. - The 
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The ancient Romans had none of theſe forti- 
fications, but placed all their ſecurity in their 
atmies, which they diſtributed! along the banks 
of rivers, and raiſed towers at proper diſtances 
for the lodgment of the ſoldiers. 
— had but Wry 
indifferent armies, and frequently none at all, the 
frontiers:*/-could-not defend the countries they 
limited, and therefore it became neoeſſary to 
ftrengtlich chem dhe conſequence of which 
was, they had more fortifications; and leſs fore; 
many places"for retreat; and very few for ſeru- 
rity; the country was only habitable about the 
fortifications, and theſe were built in ull 
The condition of the empire reſembled that of 
France, in the time of the + Nor mans, which 
deutz never ſo defericeleſs as when all its villages 
were girt round With walls. 
Mie may venture to affirm therefore, that the 
whole catalogue of Juftinian's forts; which fill 
ſeveral pages 7 r only 9 ̃ — 
Y Heft hg nn in n 
of: Auguſtus as ans duch frontiers, the number 
of 1 which encreaſed in the following reigns, Fl the, 
barians began to appear in ſeveral parts j and Dion, 17 
ſaytz, that, in his time, when Alexander . ENS 2 
were” thirty, as appears by the Notitia Impetii, written 
ſinee the xeigns/ of Arcadius and Honorius: there were 
0 FI in A eaſtez ane * the number e 
utu increaſin amphylia, aonia,, an 1 
ite Nabe 22 and dhe WW th era 
with fortifications, till « lat Aurelian Was 5 to * 
tify Rome itſelf. | 
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ME Perſians, during blade in 
much happier —— the Ro- 
3 had little reaſon to he ap 1 
of the notthern people , becauſe 
mount Taurus which extends between — 
pian and Euxine ſeas ſeparated them from thoſe 
nations, and they effectually ſhut up a very 
narrow 2 the only practicable 


avenue for the cavalry; in every other part the 
Barbarians were to deſcend from fright- 
ful precipices . — their horſes in which 


all their military ſtrength conſiſted; and befides 
theſe impediments they were blocited in by the 
Araxes, a river of great depth; and which flows 
from weſt to eaſt, all the of which | 
were: eaſy to be defende. gate: lv 
With all theſe advantages the Perſians were 
in perfect tranquillity-with to the eaſtern 
nations; on the ſoùth they were bounded by 
the ſea; and the Arabian princes, who were 
partly their allies, and partly in confederacy with 
the Romans, were totally engaged in pillaging 
one another. The Perſians therefore had none 
whom they could ONE call — but 


. The Huns. oy 
+ Called the Caſpian Cages” 


2 Procopius of the Perfian war, lib. ; hh | 
1 the 
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the Romans“ We are ſenſible, ſaid an ambaſ- 
ſador of Hormiſdas *, that the Romans are en- 
-gaged in ſevetal wars, and are at variance with 
almoſt all nations, whilſt we; as they well 
know, have no boſtilities with any people: but 
ithemſelveso t. MEN i ank . 


The Perſians had cultivated the military ar 


tous great a degree as it Was — 
Romans. Belizarius ſaid to his ſoldiers, The 
Perſians are not your ſuperiors in and 
only ſurpaſs you in the diſcipline of wa. 
they hadi like wiſe the ſame ſuperiority in the 
cabinet as they preſerved in the field, and de- 


manded tribute of the Romans, under a pretence 
that they maintained 


in the Caſpian 
ſtreights, as if each nation had not a right to 
guard its frontiers» They obliged them to pay 
for peace, and every ceſſation of arms; and did 
not ſcruple to make them purchaſe the very 
time employed either in iations, or War. 
The Avari having croſſed the Danube, the 
Romans, who had ſeldom any troops to oppoſe 
them, being engaged againſt — 2 
they ſhould have given battle to the Avari, and 
having full employment from theſe when they 
ought to have faced the Perſians, were ſtil —4 
ged to ſubmit to a tribute; and thus the 
of the empire bowed down' before all nations ä 
: Jus cN, IIBERIus, and MAURICE were Ve! 
ſedulous to defend the empire; the laſt of theſe 
Rong had ſome virtues, but they were all ſul- 
* ne ee. noche 
vl & 1 lied 
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ted by an wen almoſt e in , polar 
monar en 4 | 
The tho of ih Avath offered * al his 
Roman priſoners to Maurice, if he would ran- 
ſom them at an inconſiderable price for each 
man; and this propoſal being rejected, he cauſed 
them all to be mhumanly murdered. Tliè Ro- 
man army was greatly exaſperated at this pro- 
cœsding, and the faction of the Greens making 
an inſurrection at the ſame time, a centurion 
nam d Pens was raiſed to the imperial dig- 
nity, and he ordered Maurice and his chikiren 
to be put dente } 400 E 
The hiſtory of de Orell emprel for ſo 
we'ſhilb denominate the monarchy of the Ro- 
mans for the future, is little more than a ſeries 
of revolts;” ſeditions, and perfidy. The ſub- 
jects had no idea of the loyalty due to princes, 
and there were ſo many interruptions in the 
ſucceſſion of the emperors, that the title of Por- 
phyrogenitus, which ſignifies one born ini the 
tment where the empreſs repoſed, was an 
appellation which few Brews of the ſeveral im- 
perial families could with any propriety aſſume. 
All the paths that could be 41 out to em- 
pite were unexceptionable; and the candidates 
were conducted to the diadem by the clergy, 
the — the peaſants, the inhabitants of 
— and — 1 of the Feen 
cities. 
- Chriſtianity tes! now the prevailing religion 
of the empire, was intermixed with ſeveral ſuc- 
#4 ceſſive 


| 
| 
| 
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ceſſive hereſies, which called aloud for, condemn< 
mation.” Arius having denied the divinity of the 
Worn; the Macedonians that of the Hot v 
SMIRIT ; Neſtorius the unity of the of 
Js Chriſt the Eutychians his two natares ; 
Monothelites his two wills; it became ne- 
ceffary to convene councils againſt them: but 
their deciſions not being ee receiyed, ſe- 
veral emperors, who had gary ering theſe 
Heretical opinions, relapſed into me. 
ſuafions 14 pi had been eee 
98 nation was ever ſo implacable againſt he- 
tics as the Greeks; who even imagined w 


felves polluted When they:converled with any 


of that claſs, or had any cohabitation with them, 


feveral emperors, in; conſequence of that popy- 


lar averfion, loſt the affoctlons of their ſubjects, 
and the people became perſuaded that es 


„ 


C 


oY 


who, were ſo frequently rebellious againſt God, 
Could never be choſen by Srovidewce: to be cher 
ſobereigns. ry: 5 
A new opinion, formed by an idea that it 
Ur uptayefol to ſned chriſtian blood, and w 
Win | grew! oe .Popplur when EY Mohatn- 
1 : ared upon the mili 
. Taxa . e —. 


a ligion Was not directly intereſted, were puniſ 


Vith great moderation. Thoſe who had ſpirited 


up an inſurrection, or framed any attempt againſt 


the perſon of the prince, were only ſentenced 
to loſe their eyes, to have their hair or noſes cut 


oy off, or to ſuffer ſome Mer mutilation. As theſe 


offences 


. eden 1 a 
gffences might be committed w. 
hazard, they might likewiſe feel With: 
uh much courage *. FN * 
9 5 certain 177 jon for i} le Nx 
mgeſty, drew the ches of IE 519 
thols who, preſumed to wear. Ng and: jt was 
criminal. to be either habited in purple, or, to 
beep it in a 79109 be; but 9 A en 
Alf tes ace babe al 1 2 5 
mu he 15 V focked after Him, be- 
cauſe 925 1 705 ; more attack 15 to 1 7 
ben lan 1 5 = 1 
Rag: tecelyedd greater prop 1 al, 
ſurpriz N q hoſe times; 
—. Was hr a 1 7525 conliderable 
1 ce who. could 12 accommodat ache 


e lat promiſed 5 


os | wi II/ 


e g fitions, of the | ind are gene- 
255 e J. judicial e dhe an 


Hog, out 0 0 11 1 * 5 in abalc 12 


_ y TO contributed to this mean 1 of 
Wk. See the Byzantine hiſffory of Malchus, cited in the 


— : — 5 
- + See the life wh ene, ane comp 
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rob. ions of particular, perſons, and ee 
_ tated the wiſdom of princes, councils. 

The galamities of the empire daily irren 85 
"Was. natural to impute ill ſucceſs in, war, and 
ſhongurable treaties in 12 6 the-injudicons 
conduct of thoſe at the 

FS revolution was now pregnant with an- 


© 


er, and the effect Itſelf became a cauſe: and 
as the'Greeks had ſen ſuch a ſucoeſſion of dif- 
ferent families on the throne, they were not de- 
vatel to any; and fince fortune had created ſo 
y;emperors out of all, claſſes of people, no 
5 1 obſcure, and no merit ſo inconſider- 
able as to be deſtitute df hope. 
Sent al examples which had been familiar to 
the nation, modelled the genius of the people 
in geberal, and formed a ſyſtem of manners 
Kor reigned as imperiouſſy as the laws. 
ſhould ſeem that great enterprizes, among 
15 ae more impractica e than they were to the 
ancients ; it is very difficult to conceal them, 
beczuſe intelligence is now become ſo manage- 
able, that every prince has miniſters in each 
court, and traitors may poſlibly be gg in al 
the, cabinets c of majeſty. 8 
Fe Avendon of poſts has given wings © 
inſormation, and can e waft it 5 all 
parts. 
As great undenakings are not to be accom- 
pliſhed without money, and as merchants are 
Maſters of it ſince the. invention of bills of EX% 
change ; their affairs are always connected with 
7 the 
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ths Perets of fate, and they neglect notlün 58 d 
—— into thoſe depths. Wr 
The fluctuations 4 exchange, without any 
viſible cauſe, entice numbers of people to Tear 
after "it; and fore of them find it at laſt to the 
coſt. © OVOM MAS 085 CHIP OOLNTOA 
The invention of printing, which has put books 
into the hands of all the World; the improve 
ments in engraving, Which habe made 
phic charts fo common; in a word, the 1 
ment of political papers, give every indiikdaat' 
knowledge of the general Inte dd ſufficien 
endugh to' iulttuer him in all the Private ra 
—_— | 1/3699 TOO3UqIH2 PLETE. US re 
Conſpiracies ul a ſtate are W acbb 
difficult, becauſe, fince the eſtabliſnment of Foſs 
all the ſecrets of particular Perſons are in the 
power of the public. 
Princes may act witli promptitude, aan 
the power” of the ſtate is in their poſſeſſions 
Conſpirators muſt proceed with caution, becauſe 
they are deſtitute of expedients; and fince at 
nt all tranſactions are more eaſily i E 
thoſe who form deſigns againſt a government are 
generally detected before they” can OE their 
f13 , ne H A _ XXII. | * 


- The Weakneſs of the Egſern Empire. 


P amidſt the general confuſion of 
affairs, being unſettled in his new dignity, 
HERACLIUS came from Africa, and cauſed him 

to 
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to be curdered ;. at the fame time he found the 
provinces invaded and the legions deſtroyed. 
A ſoon as this prince had, in ſame meaſure, 
rempdied theſe 5 — the Arabians quitted 
their own country, to extend the empire and 
— which MoHaMMeD _ __ by 


dra .. 1 227 * 


—— care, but becauſe —.— 
. of glory or depreſſion. produces 
S anne 
The welfare of religion has no dumilitude: to 
the proſperity of empires, and-we are tald by a 
celebrated author, that it may well he diſtem · 
pered, ſince malady itſelf is the true ſtate of a 
chriſtian; to which we may add, that the hutni- 
of the church, the deſtruc- 


liations 
tians of her temples, and the perſecutions. 2 — 


martyrs, are eminent — of her glory; but 
when ſhe appears triumphant to the eyes of the 


world, ſhe is ited omg " Cnking in adverts 
We are not to have recourſe to enthuſiaſm 


alone to clear up this memorable event of the 
Arabian conqueſs, which ſpread through fo 


FAY: e, corn the Saracens had been 1 
diſtinguiſhe 


9 
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diſtinguiſhed among the auxiliaries of: Rome; 
and Perfia; and they, as well as the Oſroanians; 
were the archers in the world. Alex- 
ander Severus and Maximin had engaged them 
as much as poſſible in their ſervice, and they 
were / uſeful in the wars with the 
Germans, to whom their arrows: were fatal at a 
great diſtance. The Goths theraſclves , in the 
reign of Valens, were incapable of reſiſting 
neee were tho 
beſt cavalry in the Word. 
We have already obſerved, chat the 
raiſed-jn Butope were much preferable/to-thoſe 
of Aſia, but it was directly cont with refpett 
to the cavalry ; I mean that of the Parthians, the 
Oſroanians, and the Saracens. - This was the 
that ſtopped the-full career of the Roman 

, becauſe, after the death of Antiochas, 
a new nation of Tartars, who had the beſt ca- 
valty of any — nuts utero tt 
the Upper * TEC MH mp (ry oon 4JD 1 
Thie aueh une bebvy $1 andutiateFEunape 
light; quite contrary to the preſent nature uf 
their military equipage. Holland and Friſeland 
were not as yet won from the waters; and 
Germany Was full ws: —— Inkes;\ 1 


e b. . 5 
Ses the account given by Zofimus of ab 1 
Aurelian, and that of Palmyra. See likewiſe what Am- 
mian Marcellinus relates of the Perſian 
t The greateſt part of that country was then covered 
with water, but the art of a man has fince made i habitable 
and Commodious. 2 
marſhes, 
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marſhes, where the cavalry were were of little im- 


Gn e Me, en nf andi, 
When u fte paſſage was opened to the great 
rivert, the ſtagnant waters ſhrunk from thoſe 
marſhes, and Germany: aſſumed a new ſurfuce. 
Many were effected by the works of 
Valentinian * on the Necker, and thoſe of the 
Romans on the Rhine; and commerce 
gnee-eſtabliched,) thoſe countries which did not 
produce horſes · ; began to propagate 
the breed, and the inhabitants made great uſe of 
thoſe animals. cath DOS Aragon 3 Oy HL tÞ ane 
Coaſtantine E, the ſon of  Heraclius/' having 
been poiſoned, and his ſon Conſtance ilain in 
Sicily, ConsTANTINE the bearded, his eldeſt fon, 
ſuoceeded to the ; but the grandes of 
the eaſtern provinces being aſſembled on this 
pccaſion, / were determined to crou/n the other 
brothers of this prince jointly with himſelf; 
alledging; that as it was indliſpenſably neceſſary 
for them to believe in the Trinity, ſo it was 
reaſonable they ſhould be governed by three 
* eee h n eee gb 
The Grecian hiſtory is crowded with pro- 
deedings as extraordinary as this, and a low turn 
of — being then characteriſtic of that nation, 
their former wiſdom was no longer conſpicuous 
in their adds, and the n became a ſcene 


-® See Aramian.. Marcellin. — ain in 
I Czfar repreſents the German horſes as too . 8 


: for little. $4 24 ne 
i for lis, s life of Conftamine' the Bearded. a 
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af troubles and revolutions, to which it was 
imat to aſſign any” reparatory motives" 
And univerſal bigotry had Fug and — 
— the whole ite! Conſtantinopl 
was the only place in the eaſt where cli 
was predominant, and-likewiſe, where the 
lanimous indolence, and deorutibg ofRtnel of 
the Aſiatic nations, were blended with devotion 
itſelf. Of a thouſand inſtances that might be 
al I ſhall only mention the conduct ef 
Philippicus che general of Maurice's army; who 
being on the point of charging the enemy iii tlie 
field, burſt-intd'tears'*#-when he ſuddenly con- 
ſideredl hat numbers of am een s to 
be deſttoyed. Sa tyitan 22 a1 e Dre 
be tears of the Aub flowed) m 
very different ſource, when they wept with fe. 
gret that their general had agreed to a truce 
which fruſtrated their intended effuſion af 
chriſtian blend. 4) "185: 26 Yeh Paris DIRT | 
Tphere is a total difference between an army 
of fanatics, and another of bigots; and it evi- 
dently appeared in a late memorable revolution, 
in-which Cromwell's army reſembled the Ara- 
bians;/ whilſt the Iriſh and Scotiſni forces were 
like the Grekks EE AT The 
A groſs ſuperſtition which debaſes the mihd 
as effectually as true religion exalts it, had re- 


u of the emperor Maurice by Theophylad 
Gn 

+ Ockley's hiſtory of the conqueſt of Syria, Perſia, and 
Egypt, by the Saracens. ** of 


- duced 
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dl all virtue, and devout confidence in the 


10 ute a ſtupid veneration for images; and 
| 5.praſents.us with generals who-would raiſe 
By 


” h n for I the nat: 


# * * 
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1 9 8 under the Grecian 
JH a8 many cbreuptions as-were inter- 
mixed wich it in out time by the Muſcovites, till 
the; Cas, Feter the firſt, new modelled that na- 
tian And, introduced more changes into the do- 
298269 he governed than are mis 
E calily, eve the Greeks were in- 


e —— There can be no 4 , 
995 Italians and — — 
denpted to external worſhip; and yet when the 
Gregk.. ians take notice of the contempt 
t tho Italiaus for, images and relics, 
be, apt to compare, them with the 
—— zealots againſt Calvin. Nana informs 
Ft as mme. in their march to the 
Haly Land, were teceived by the Armenians; as 
ends, they did not offer any adoration 
to..mages... Now, ik che Italians and Germans 
did not ſufficientiy reverence images, in the 
apprehenſion of the Greeks, what an enormous 
ar mh muſt then be paid! to them by this 
Fu 
"The eaſt was on the point of . made the 
* of ſuch a revolution, as ee 


of, La Z 4 (HEE 36 TIL 2 
+ I of Jo a OY * 
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two centuries ago in the weſt, when, upott the 
revival of learbing, the abuſes and corruptions 
in religion 'becatne evident to all, and as e 
perſun was inquiſitive after 2 proper remedy, 
there were ae ſo bold and untractäble 28 ta 
ren the Siareh' by diviions, initead of reftoring 
ie to its original puri by a due reformation 
LO BEAURUSs, Cos TrANT NIE — 
us, and LU his ſon were implacable agdinſt 
2 75 and when the worſhip of chem Rad 
re-eſtabliſhed by the empreſs Irene, LE 
the a omen" uy MrenAzL. Fo. ſtammerer. 'and 
Tropf bs, aboliſhed” them again. Theſe 
prinees' ſine they could not moderate! 2 
worſhip une they deſtroyed it effectually 


Wile turffedl their Hoſtilities againſt th 
ey 5 Who ineo mtmoded the ſtate, nt ths 
_ gs Were always cattied into ex 


* mints commas "hit 
tert in el of re latin them in a 
Fri enn TH2f0R: gu * 31 11 HE 
The monks + being accuſed of "of delay 


thoſe who favoured the new 2 d, 
in their turn, upon their adverſaries, and accrifed 


fi 641; WER 100 bib 
Valens, many yents before unden made a la. 
compel the monks to ſerve the government in the a ia 
times of war, and cauſed all who o dilkbeyed that i injug Tien. 
to be ſlain, p 
*f' Theſe circuttiftances relating he als ede 
any criminal imputation on their order in general; for it 
would be unjuſt to repreſent an inſtitution as pernicious, bę- 
cauſe it may happen to be abuſed in ſome Particular coun- 
tries and at certain periods of time. 


D 1 png 
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them + magical practices, and then callin 
ople to behold the churches, that that 


wore: — —— d of i images, and the other furniture, 
which, till that time. had been the objects. of 


adoration, they created a belief in their flock, 
that theſe holy places, muſt certainly be gro- 
faned by daily ſacrifices to Dæmons. 
The controverſy relating to images, was. con- 
with very. delicate circumſtances, which 
ed it. into a raging flame, and in the event 


Hel perſons. of ſolid judgment incapable of 


a. moderate aeg The. diſpute 
the tender article of power, and the 
monks having ſeized it, in conſequence of their 


| ſpiritual. ulurpations, they could neither enlarge 


nor ——ů— but by making daily additions 
to the acts of external = A wherein they 
were ſo eopkderably intereſted. For this reaſon 
all oppoſitions to the eſtabliſhment of images 
were conſidered as ſo many hoſtilities againſt 
themſelves, and when they had ſucceeded in their 


pectenfions their power was no longer limitable. 


This period was remarkable for ſuch a con- 
as. ed ſome centuries afterwards 
in the warm diſagreement between Barlaam and 


the Monks of that time, which brought the 


empire to the verge of deſtruction. The ſubject 
of the diſpute was whether the light which 


ied, Jeſus Ghoſt an mount. Tabor was 


Leo the grammarian '; lives of Leo the Arminian, and 
Theophilus it 1 the article of Conſtantine the 
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created or not. The Monks indeed were indif&. 
rent as to either part of the queſtion in debatte, 
but as Barlaam made a direct attack upon that 
fraternity, they found it conſiſtent with Ns 
intereſt to aſſert that light to be uncreated. 

The war which thoſe emperors who were 
called Iconoclaſts, declared againſt the Monks, 
revived ſome particular principles of government. 
And offered a plauſible pretence for employin 
the public revenue, for the public advantage, 
and for diſengaging the ſtate kom every incon- 
venience that encumbred it. 

When I confider the profound ignorance into 
which the Grecian prieſts had plunged the laity, 
it ſeems natural to compare the former to thoſe 
Scythians mentioned by Herodotus, * who 
cauſed the eyes of their ſlaves to be plucked 
out, that their attention might not be diverted, 


when they were churning milk for their ma- 


ſters. 
"When the empreſs Theodora had re-eſtabliſh 


ſhed the uſe of images, the Monks immediately 
began to corrupt the-public devotion, and pro- 
ceeded even to oppreſs the ſecular clergy: they 
thruſt themſelves into every beneficial ſee, ꝶ and 
gradually excluded all eccleſiaſtics from epiſcopal 
promotion. By this proceeding they became 
unſupportable; and if we draw a parallel be- 
tween them and the latin clergy, and compare 
the conduct of our Popes with that of the patri- 
archs of Conſtantinople, we ſhall ſee in our 


# Lib. iv. + Vice Pachymer. lib. viii. 
5 U pontifs 


| 
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tifs and clergy, a ſet of men altogether as 

judicious as the others were irrational. | 
We are preſented with a ſurprizing contra- 
dition in human nature, when we conſider that 
the miniſters of religion among the ancient Ro- 
mans, when they were not made incapable of 
public employments and civil ſociety, were but 
little ſolicitous about either; and that after the 
eſtabliſhment of chriſtianity the eccleſiaſtics, 
who were moſt ſecluded from temporal affairs, 
engaged in them with the "apa moderation 
but when the Monks, in the declenſion of the 
empire, became the ſole clergy, theſe people 
who were forbidden by a more particular pro- 
feſſion, to intermeddle with the tranſactions of 
ſtate, embraced all opportunities that could 
bly introduce them into the government, 
and never ceaſed to fill every place with confu- 
fion, and to diſcompoſe the world which they 

retended to renounce. DO | 

There was not any affair of the empire, any 
particular peace or war, any truce or negotiation, 
or any private treaty of marriage capable of com- 
pletion without the miniſtration of theſe Monks ; 
they crowded into the cabinets of princes, and 
compoſed the greateſt part of the national aſ- 

ſemblies. _ | 
The calamities which reſulted from this ir- 
religious officiouſneſs are inconceivable : theſe 
eccleſiaſtic ſtateſmen infuſed an indolent in- 
ſignificance into the minds of princes, and com- 
municated a taint of imprudence to their beſt 
| actions, 
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actions. Whilſt Baſilius employed his employed 
his naval forces in erecting a church to the ho- 
nour of St. Michael *, he abandoned Sicily to 
the depredations of the Saracens, and ſuffered 
them to take Syracuſe ; but leſt he ſhould be 
ſingular in that / proceeding, Leo, his ſucceſſor, 
conſigned his fleet to the ſame os ee 
and permitted the Barbarians to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of Tauromenia and the iſland of Lemnos, 

Andronicus Palzologus ꝙ entirely neglected 
his maritime power, becauſe he had been aſſured 
God was ſo well ſatisfied with his zeal for the 


church's peace, that his enemies would never 


preſume to invade his dominions by ſea. He 
was even apprehenſive that the Deity would 
call him to a ſtrict account for the time he de- 


voted to the neceſſary affairs of ſtate, and de- 


ducted from ſpiritual attentions, 

The Greeks being very loquacious, great diſ- 
putants, and naturally inclinable to ſophiſtry, 
were perpetually incumbring religion with con- 
troverſial points; and as the Monks were in 
great reputation in a court which was always 


weak in proportion to its corruption, that court, 


and thole Monks mutually communicated in- 
fection to each other; in conſequence of which, 
the emperors devoted all their thoughts, ſome- 
times to calm, and frequently to inflame theolo- 
gical diſputes, which were always obſerved to be 


* See the lives of Baſilius and Leo by Zonaras and Nice- 
phorus, 


+ Pachymer, lib, vii. 
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| moſt frivolous when they were debated with the 
greateſt warmth. | 80 

Michael Palæologus “, whoſe reign was fo 
infeſted by controverſies in religion, growing 
ſenſible of the melancholy devaſtations commit- 
ted by the Turks in Aſia, ſaid with a ſigh, that 
the raſh zeal of ſome perſons, who, by exclaim- 
ing againſt his conduct had exaſperated his ſub- 
jects againſt him, made it neceſſary for him to 
employ all his cares to accompliſh his own-pre- 
ſervation, and compelled him to be a tame 
| ſpectator of the ruin of ſeveral provinces. I 
contented myſelf, ſaid he, with providing for 
the ſecurity of thoſe diſtant parts, by the mi- 
niſtration of governors, who being either cor- 
rupted by the enemy, or apprehenſive of pu- 
niſhment, never acquainted me with the un- 
happy ſituation of the people with whoſe wel- 
fare they were intruſted. _ | 


Ihe patriarchs of Conſtantinople had aſſumed 


an unlimited power; and as the emperors and 
their grandees generally retired to the churches, 
when the people were ſpirited up to inſurrections, 
the Patriarchs had conſequently an opportunity 
of delivering them up to the popular for , and 
never failed to exerciſe this power as they were 

directed by any particular fancy, by which means 
they always became the arbiters of public affairs, 


though in a very indirect manner. 


* Pachymer. lib, vii. c. xxix. We have had recourſe 


When 


to the tranſlation of the preſident Couſin, 
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When the elder Andronicus “ cauſed the 
Patriarch to be admoniſhed not to intermeddle 
with the tranſactions of ſtate, but to confine his 
attention to ſpiritual affairs, ſuch a requeſt, re- 
plied that imperious prieſt, is as if the body 
ſhould fay to the ſoul, I do not claim any com- 
munity with you, and have no occaſion for your 
aſſiſtance in the exerciſe of my functions. 
Such monſtrous pretenſions became inſup- 
portable to princes, and the Patriarchs were fre- 
quently diveſted of their ſees. But ſuch a pro- 
ceeding, in a ſuperſtitious nation, who deteſted 
all the eccleſiaſtical functions of the Patriarch 
whom they conſidered as an intruder, produced 
continual ſchiſms, each particular Patriarch, the 
old, the new, and the laſt elected, being ſup- 
ported by his own ſet of partiſans. wo 
Such contentions as theſe were much more 
pernicious than any diſagreements on points of 
doctrine, becauſe they reſembled an hydra to 
whom every defeat was a renovation. . 
. The rage of diſputation became ſo natural to 
the Greeks, that Cantacuzenus f, when he took 
Conſtantinople, found the emperor John and his 
empreſs engaged in a council which had been 
ſummoned againſt ſome adverſaries of the 
Monks: and when Mohammed the ſecond be- 
ſieged that city , the emperor could not ſup- 


* Palzologus. See the hiſtory of the two emperors of 
this name written by Cantacuzenus, lib. i. c. 50, 
+ Cantacuzen. lib. iii. c. 99. 


t Hiſt, of the laſt Palæologi by Ducas. 
U 3 preſs 
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preſs the theological animoſities, and the coun- 
ol of Florence“ engaged the general attention 
much more than the Turkiſh army. 
As every perſon, in common diſputes, is ſenſi- 
ble he may be deceived, a tenacious and untract- 
able ſpirit ſeldom prevails to any extreme, but 
in thoſe controverſies where religion is the ſub- 
ject, for there, as every perſon from the nature 
of the point in debate becomes perſuaded that 
his own opinion is true, he grows exaſperated 
againſt thoſe, who, inſtead of concurring with 
his ſentiments, endeavour to make him a con- 
vert to their own. aac 

"Thoſe who may happen to read the hiſtory 
written by Pachymerus, will be effectually con- 
vinced of the unalterable inability of divines to 
accommodate their own diſagreements, and will 
fee an emperor + who ſpent his days in aſſem- 
bling people of that claſs liſtning to their diſ- 
putations and reproaching them for the inflexi- 
bility of their opinions: they will likewiſe be- 
Hold another engaged with a hydra of contro- 
verſies that were perpetually riſing to new life, 

and will be ſenſible that ſame pacific me- 
thods and perſevering patience, the ſame inclina- 
tion to finiſh their contentions; in a word, the 
Fe queſtion in debate was, whether a congregation, 
who heard maſs from a prieſt who had conſented to paci- 
fic meaſures, ought not to have fled from him as if he had 
been a deſtructive flame: the great church was accounted 
a profane temple, and the monk Gennadius hurled his 

anathema's againſt all who were deſirous of peace. 

+ Andronicus Palæologus. 
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fame artleſs pliancy to their intrigues joined with 
the ſame deference to their averſions will never 
reconcile theſe implacable ecclefiaſtics while the 
world endures. Bhs” 
We ſhall preſent the reader with 4 remark= 
able inſtance of the diſpoſition we have been de- 
ſcribing: the Partiſans of the patriarch Arſenus *, 
were prevailed upon, by the ſollicitations of the 
emperor, to come into a treaty with thoſe: who 
were in the intereſt of the patriarch Joſeph. 
This treaty ſpecified that both parties ſhould 
write down their ſeveral pretenſions, and then 
throw the two papers which contained them 
into a pan of live coals, and if one of them 
ſhould remain unconſumed, they were then to 
acquieſce with that determination from heaven; 
but if both ſhould happen to be burnt, the parties 
were no longer to perſiſt in their demands. The 
fire deſtroyed the two papers, the factions were 
reconciled, and the peace continued for a day. 
The next morning they pretended that the re- 
nunciation of their claims ought to flow from 
an internal perſuaſion, and not from chance, and 
from that moment the contention was renewed 
with greater animoſity than ever, 
The diſputes of divines ſhould always be con- 
ſidered with great attention; but at the ſame 
time this ought to be concealed as much as 
poſſible, becauſe, any viſible ſolicitude to calm 
the contending parties never fails to credit their 
fingularities, and conſequently tempts them ta 
2 * Pachymer. lib. vii. 
U4 believe 
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believe their ſentiments are of that importance as 
to comprehend the welfare of the ſtate and the 
ſecurity of the ſovereign. - 

It is altogether as Racks to d che 
diſagreements of clergymen by attending to 
their affected ſubtilties, as it would be to aboliſh. 
duels by erecting a court, with a delegation to 
trace a point of honour through all its POR 
ments. 

Such was the imprudence of the Greek em- 

rors, that when a religious controverſy had 
been lulled aſleep by time, they again awakened 

it in all its rage. Juſtinian, Heraclius, and 
Manuel Comnenus propoſed articles of faith to 
their eccleſiaſtics and laity who would certainly 
have been deceived in the truth though it had 
flowed from the lips of thoſe princes in all its 
purity. And as y were always defective in 
forms, and generally in eſſentials, and grew de- 
ſirous of diſplaying their penetration, which they 
might haye manifeſted. to more advantage in 
other affairs confided to their judgment; they 
engaged in vain diſputes on the nature of God, 
who, as he withdraws himſelf from the proud 
curioſity of the learned, fo he yails the majeſty 
of his exiſtence as effectually from the great 
men of the earth. 

Tis an error to believe any human power 
can be abſolute and infallible in theſe reſpects, 
for ſuch there never was, nor ever will be im- 
parted to any mortal. The largeſt extent of 


— authority is confined to certain limita- 
G tions, 
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tions, and when the grand ſeignior ordains a new 
taxation at Conſtantinople, the univerſal mur- 


murs of his ſubjects make him ſenſible of thoſe 
reſtrictions of his power which till then were 
concealed from his obſervation. A Perſian mo- 
narch may indeed compel a ſon to murder his 
father, or "oblige a parent to plunge his dagger 
into the heart of his child, but he can never 
force his ſubjects to drink wine. There is a 
eneral principle in every nation which is the 
invariable baſis of er, and when once this 
principle is too muc loaded, it infallibly ſhrinks 
into ſmaller dimenſions. - 

An unacquaintedneſs with the true nature and 
limits of eccleſiaſtical and ſecular power, was the 
moſt pernicious ſource of all the calamities that 
befel the Greeks, and involved both prieſts and 
people 1 in perpetual errors. 

This great diſtinction, which conſtitutes all 
the tranquillity of a nation, is founded not on 
on religion, but on reaſon and nature, which 
never confound things really diſtin& in them- 
ſelves, and which can only ſubſiſt in conſequence 
of that very diſtinction. 

Though the prieſthood among the ancient 
Romans did not form a ſeparate body, yet the 
diſtinftion we have been repreſenting, was as 
well known to them, as it can be to us. Clo- 
dius had conſecrated the houſe of Cicero to the 
goddeſs of Liberty, but when that great orator 
returned from his exile, he did not fail to demand 
It as his lawful Property : the Pontifs were of 


opinion, 
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opinion, that, if it had been ſo conſecrated with- 
out an expreſs order obtained from the people, it 

t be reſtored to him without any violation 
of religion. They have declared fays Cicero , 
that they only examined the validity of the 
conſecration and not the law enacted by the 
people, and that they had decided Os firſt 
article as pontifs, and the ſecond, in the quality 
of ſenators. , 


CHAP, XXIII. 


| The Duration of the Eaftern Empire accounted 
for. Its Deſtrudion. 


FTER this account of the Grecian empire, 
it ſeems natural to enquire how it could 
poſſibly ſubſiſt ſo long, and I believe ſufficient 
reaſons may be aſſigned for that duration, 
The Arabians having invaded the empire and 
conquered ſeveral provinces, their chiefs became 


competitors for the Khalifat, and the flame 
of their firſt zeal only burſt out in civil diſſen- 


ſions. 
The fame people having conquered Perſia and 


afterwards divided and weakened themſelves in 
that country, the Greeks were no longer obli- 
ged to keep the principal forces of the empire 
ſtationed on — banks of Euphrates. 

Callinicus an architect, who came from Syria 
to Conſtantinople, invented an artificial flame, 
which was eaſily ventilated into a point by 


* Epiſt, ad Attic, lib, iv. 


1 


means 
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means of a tube, and was of ſuch a peculiar 
nature, that water and every other ſubſtance 
which extinguiſh common fire did but increaſe 
the violence of this. The Greeks were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of it for ſeveral years, and managed it in 
ſuch a manner as made it capable of firing their 
enemies ſhips, particularly the Arabian fleet 
which ſailed from Africa or the Syrian coaſts to 
invade them even in Conſtantinople. ' © 
This flame was ranked among the ſecrets of 
ſtate, and Conſtantinople Porphyrogenitus in 
his treatiſe on the Adminiſtration of the empire, 
and which he delicated to his fon Romanus, 
adviſes him to tell the Barbarians, when they 
ſhould deſire him to give them any of the 
Grecian fire, that he was not permitted to 
With it, becauſe an angel, who preſented it the 
emperor Conſtantine, commanding him to re- 
fuſe it to all other nations, and that thoſe who 
pad diſobeyed that injunction were conſumed 
y a fire from heaven the moment they entered 
into the church. | -1 
Conſtantinople was the greateſt, and almoſt 
the only city of commerce in the world ; for 
the Goths on the one fide, and the Arabians on 
the other, had rumed all manner of traffic and 
induſtry in every other part. The filken ma- 
nufactures were brought thither from Perſia, 
and were even neglected in that country ſince 
the Arabian invaſion. We may add to this that 
the Greeks were maſters at ſea, which opened an 
immenſe flow of riches into the ſtate, and 
K | prozed 
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proved an inexhauſtible ſource of relief in all its 
emergencies; and if at any time there ſeemed 
to be any declenſion of the public affluence, 
fo was immediately recruited by a new acceſ- 

* | 

We ſhall juſtify this obſervation by a remark- 
able inſtance :. the elder Andronicus Comnenus, 
tho' he was the Nero of the Greeks, yet amidſt 
all his vices he was indefatigable in the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of injuſtice and vexations in the grandees, 
and it is a known fact, that during the three 
years of his reign he reſtored renal provinces to 
their ancient ſplendor. 
In fine, the Barbarians having once fixed their 
ſettlement on the banks of the Danube, were no 
longer fo formidable to the empire as before, 
but rather became uſeful to it as a barrier 
other barbarous nations. And thus whilſt the 
empire was haraſſed by any bad government, 
ſome particular incidents were always in reſerve 
for its relief. Dau we ſee Spain and Portugal 
in a condition, àmidſt all their weakneſs, to 
ſupport themſelves with the treaſures of the 
Indies: the temporal dominions of the Pope 
owe their ſafety to the reſpect paid to their ſove- 
reign, and the rovers of Barbary derive their 
ſecurity from the obſtructions they faſten upon 
the commerce of leſſer * nations, and the very 
piracies of theſe people on inferior ſtates, make 
them ſerviceable in their turn to the greater. 


* They infeſt the * of the — in the Me- 
diterrancan, | 
. The 
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The Turkiſh empire is at preſent in the ſame 
ſtate of declenſion to which that of the Greeks 
was formerly * ſunk, but in all probability it 
will ſtill ſubſiſt a long time; for ſhonld any 
prince endanger it by purſuing his conqueſts to 
an immoderate extent, it will always be defend- 
ed by the three trading powers of Europe, who 
are too ſenſible of their own intereſts ever to be 
unconcerned ſpectators of its fall. - 
It is happy for theſe trading powers, that God 
has permitted Turks and Spaniards to be in the 
world, for of all nations they are the moſt proper 
to enjoy a great empire with infignificance. 
In the time of Baſilius Porphyrogenitus, the 
Arabian power came to its period in Perſia. 
Mohammed the ſon of Sambreal, who was then 
ſovereign of that empire, invited four thouſand 
Turks from the north, in the quality of auxilia- 
ries; but, upon a ſudden diſſatisfaction concei- 
ved by this prince, he ſent an army againſt them, 
which was ſoon put to flight by the Turks. 
Mohammed, in the height of his indignation 
againſt his puſillanimous ſoldiers, gave orders 
that they ſhould paſs before him habited like 


* All projects of this nature againſt the Turks, and 
particularly ſuch as have any fimilitude to that which was 
formed in the papacy of Leo the tenth, by which it was con- 
certed, that the emperor ſhould march to Conſtantinople 
through Boſnia ; the king of France through Albania and 
Greece, whilſt the maritime powers were to embark at their 
ſeveral ports; I ſay, ſuch projects were never ſeriouſly in- 
tended, or were framed at leaſt by thoſe who were altoge- 
ther unacquainted with the true conſtitution of Europe. 

| Women ; 
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women ; but they diſappointed. his anger and 
Joined the Turks : upon which the united army 
immediately diſlodged a garriſon which was 
ſtationed to guard a bridge over the Araxes, and 
opened a free paſlage to a vaſt body of their 
countrymen. ok, 

When they have extended their conqueſts 
through Perſia, they ſpread themſelves from eaſt 
to welt over the territories of the empire, and 
Romanus Diogenes, who endeavoured to op- 
poſe their progrels, became their priſoner ; after 
- which they ſubdued all the Aſiatic dominions 
of the Greeks down to the Boſphorus. 

Some time after this event the Latins in- 
vaded the weſtern regions, in the reign of Alexis 
Comnenus. An unhappy ſchiſm had for a long 
time infuſed an inplacable hatred between the 
nations of two different communions, and would 
have produced fatal effects much ſooner, had 
not the Italians been more attentive to check 
the German emperors whom they feared, than 
they were to diſtreſs the Greek emperors whom 
they only hated. 3. che, 

Affairs were in this ſituation, when all Europe 
imbibed a religious belief, that the place where 
Jeſus Chriſt was born, as well as that where he 
accompliſhed his paſſion, being profaned by the 
infidels, the ſureſt atonement they could make 
for their own ſins, would be to diſpoſſeſs thoſe 
Barbarians of their acquiſitions by force of arms, 
Europe at that time {warmed with people who 
were fond of war, and had many crimes to 

| | expiate, 
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expiate, and as it was propoſed to them to ob- 
tain their remiſſion by indulging their prevailing 
paſſion, every man armed himſelf for the 
cruſade. 

When this conſecrated army arrived in the 
eaſt, they beſieged and made themſelves maſters 
of Nice, which they reſtored to the Greeks; 
and whilſt the infidels were ſeized with a gene- 
ral conſternation, Alexis and John Comnenus 
chaſed the Turks to the banks of Euphrates, 

But as advantagious as theſe cruſades might be 
to the Greeks, the emperors trembled to ſee 
ſuch a ſucceſſion of fierce heroes and formidable 
armies marching thro' the heart of their domi- 
nions. | 

This induced them to leave nothing unat- 
tempted that might create a diſſatisfaction in Eu- 
rope at theſe expeditions ; and the votaries to the 
croſs were continually enſnared by every inſtance 
of treachery that could poſſibly be expected from 
a timorous enemy. 2 

It muſt be acknowledged that the French, 
who promoted theſe expeditions, had not prac- 
tiſed any conduct that could render their pre- 
ſence very ſupportable; and we may judge by 
the invectives of Anna Comnena againſt our 
nation, that we act without much precaution in 
foreign countries, and were at that time charge- 
able with the ſame exceptionable freedoms we 
are reproached for at this day. 

A French nobleman was going to ſeat him- 
ſelf upon the emperor's throne, but earl Bald- 


win 


= 
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win caught him by, the arm; you ought to 
know, ſaid he, that when we are in any country 
whatever, tis proper to comply with the cu- 
ſtoms that prevail there. What a clown is He, 
replyed the other, to ſit whilſt ſo many captains 
are ſtanding :? 

The Germans, who came after the French, 
and were the moſt civil and undeſigning people 
in the world *, ſuffered very ſeverely for our 
follies, and were continually embarraſſed with a 
ſet of diſpoſitions that had been ſufficiently 
irritated by our countrymen againſt all fo- 
reigners. 

In fine, the averſion of thoſe eaſtern people 
was worked up to the hi _ extreme ; and 
this with ſome incivilities offered to the Venetian 
merchants, operating upon the ambition, avarice, 
and falſe zeal of that nation as well as the French, 
determined them to form a cruſade | againſt the 
Greeks. _ 

The united army of theſe two Euscpean na- 
tions found their enemies altogether as puſilla- 
nimous and unwarlike as the Chineſe appeared 
to the Tartars in our time. The Frenchmen 
ridiculed their effeminate habit +, and walked 
through the ſtreets of Conſtantinople dreſſed in 


flowered mantles, and carrying pens and paper 


in their hands, in deriſion to that nation, who 
had degenerated from all military diſcipline ; j 


* Hiſtory of Manuel Comnenus by Nicetas, lib. i. 
+ Nicet. Hiſtory of the eaſtern tranſactions of the taking 


of Conſtantinople, c. 3. 


and 
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and when the war was over, they refuſed to 
admit any Greeks into their troops. 

The Venetians and French ſoon after declared ., 
for the weſtern empire, and transferred the im- 
perial throne to the earl of Flanders, whoſe do- 
minions being very diſtant, could not create any 
jealouſly in the Italians. The Greeks ſtill ſup- 
ported themſelves in the eaſt, being ſeparated 
from the Turks by a chain of mountains, and 
divided from the Italians by the ſea. 

The Latins, who found no obſtacles in their 
conqueſts, met with many in their ſettlement. 
The Greeks returned from Aſia into Europe, re- 
took Conſtantinople, and ſeized the greateſt part 
of the eaſt. 

This new empire however was but a faint 
ſhadow of the former, and had no ſolid power 
for its baſis. 

It comprehended few territories in Aſia, be- 

ſides the provinces on this ſide the Meander and 
Sangar, and moſt of thoſe in Europe were par- 
cel'd out into ſmall ſovereignties. 

We may add to this, that during the ſixty 
years the Latins were poſſeſſed of Conſtantinople, 
the conquered people being diſperſed and the 
victors engaged in war, all commerce was tranſ- 
ferred to the cities in Italy, and Conſtantinople 
became diveſted of its riches. 

The commerce even of the inland countries 
was carried on by the Latins. The Greeks “, 
who were but newly re-eſtabliſhed, and were 


* Cantacuzen. lib. iv. 


X likewiſe 
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likewiſe alarmed with innumerable apprehen- 
ſions, became deſirous to ingratiate themſelves 
with the Genoeſe, by granting them a permiſſion 
to traffic without paying any duties ; and as they 
were unwilling to irritate the Venetians, who 
had not accepted of peace, but only conſented to 
a truce, theſe were likewiſe diſcharged from the 
ſame payments. 

Though Manuel Comnenus had ſuffered the 

navigation of the empire to decline before Con- 
ſtantinople was taken, yet it could be eafily 
re: eſtabliſhed, ſince commerce till ſubſiſted; 
but when all maritime affairs became entirely 
neglected under the new empire, the miſchief 
grew remedileſs, becauſe the power of the empire 
was daily declining. 
This ſtate, which extended its dominion over 
many iſlands, and was interſected by the ſea, 
which likewiſe ſurrounded ſeveral of its territo- 
Ties, was entirely unprovided of ſhips. The 
former communication no longer ſubſiſted be- 
tween the .provinces : the inhabitants “ were 
obliged to ſhelter themſelves in the inland parts 
from pyrates ; and when they thought themſelves 
ſafe in ſuch a ſanctuary, they ſoon found it 
neceſſary to retire into the fortreſſes, to pre- 
ſerve themſelves from the hoſtilities of the 
Turks. 

Theſe barbarous people were at that time en- 
gaged in a peculiar war againſt the Greeks, and 
might properly be called hunters of men. They 

_ * Pachymer, lib. vii. 
ſometimes 
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ſometimes marched two hundred leagues into a 
country to accompliſh their depredations; and 
as they were in ſubjection to ſeveral ſultans , it 


was impoſſible to purchaſe a peace from every 
tribe; and to procure it from any particular 
parties, was altogether inſignificant. Theſe 
Barbarians had embraced Mohammediſm, and 


their zeal for that religion ſtrangely prompted 
them to ravage the chriſtian territories : beſides, 
as they were the moſt unamiable people on 
earth , and married to wives as diſagreeable as 
themſelves, the moment they were acquainted 
with the Grecian women, all the reſt of that 
ſex became inſupportable to them; and thoſe 
beauteous females were continually expoſed to 
the brutal paſſion of theſe Barbarians F. In fine, 


* Cantacuzen, lib. iii. c. 96. Pachymer. lib. xi. e. g. 

+ This circumſtance gave birth-to a northern tradition 
related by Jornandes the Goth : that Phillimer, king of the 
Goths, having made an inrode into the Cetic territories, 
found ſeveral women who were ſorcereſſes, and drove them 
to a great diſtance from his army ; after which, thoſe female 
Magicians wandered in the deſerts, where that ſpecies of 
Dæmons, called Incubi, conſorted with them, and by their 
amorous familiarities produced the nation of the Huns. 
Genus ferociſſimum, quod fuit primum inter paludes, minutum, 
tetrum, atque exile, nec aliud voce notum, niſi que humani 
ſermonis imaginem aſſignabat. i. e. A fierce and ſavage peo- 
ple, who lived ſequeſtered from the reft of mankind, among 
fens and marſhes, ghaſtly and haggard in their perſons, and 
whoſe voices were only an imperfect articulation of human 
ſpeech. 

+ Michael Dycas's hiſt. of John Manuel, John and 
Conſtantine, c. b. Conftantine Porphyrogenitus obſerves, 
at the beginning of his extract of the embaſſies, that when 


> BG they 
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they had been always accuſtomed to invade the 
properties of other people, and were the ſame 
Huns who had formerly involved the Roman 
empire in ſo many calamities. þ 
The Turks broke in, like a deluge, upon the 
ſhattered remains of the Grecian empire in Aſia ; 
and thoſe of the inhabitants who were happy 
nough to eſcape their fury, fled before them to 
the Boſphorus, from whence ſuch as eould ac- 
commodate themſelves with ſhips, failed to thoſe 
rts of the empire that were ſituated in Europe, 
which occaſioned a conſiderable addition to the 
number of the inhabitants, tho' they were di- 
miniſhed in a ſhort period of time: for civil 
wars began to rage with ſo much fatality, that 
the two factions invited ſeveral Turkiſh ſultans 
to their aſſiſtance *, with this extravagant and 
inhuman' ſtipulation, that all the people of the 
country, who were made captives from the op- 
polite party, ſhould be carried into ſlavery ; by 
which means each of thoſe factions concurred 
in the deſtructions of their own country with a 
view of ruining their adverſaries. 
Bajazet having conquered all the other ſul- 
tans, the Turks would then have acted agree- 
ably to their future behaviour in the reign of 


the Barbarians came to Conſtantinople, the Romans ought 
to have been very cautious of ſhewing them the grandeur 
of their riches, and the beauty of their wives. 


* See the hiſtory of the emperors John Palæologus and 
John Cantacuzenus, written by Cantacuzenus. 


Moham- 
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Mohammed II, had not they been in danger 
of extermination by the Tartars. 

I am now afraid to deſcribe the miſeries 
which reſulted from theſe revolutions ; and ſhall 
only intimate, that the empire under its laſt 
monarchs, being contracted within the ſuburbs 
of Conſtantinople, finiſhed its progreſs like the 
Rhine, which ſhrinks into a rivulet before it 
loſes itſelf in the ocean. 
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DIALOGUE 


| BETWEEN 


SYLLA and EUCRATES. 


OME days after. Sylla had reſigned the 
8 dictatorſhip, I was "told the reputation I 

had among the philoſophers made him 
deſirous of ſeeing me. He was at his houſe on 
the Tibur, enjoying the firſt 2 —_— 
he had ever known. On comin 
I felt nothing of that confuſion ik Dew pry pre- 
ſence of great men generally occaſions! in us. 
And when we were alone, Sylla, ſaid I to him; 
you have then voluntarily reduced yourſelf to 
that middle condition of life, e to moſt 
men is an affliction. Toy. have reſigned. that 
command which your glory and your virtues 
gave you over all men. fortune ſeems to be 
vexed that ſhe could not raiſe you ta higher 
honours. 

Eucrates, ſaid he, if the eyes of the whole 
univerſe are no longer fixed on me, it is ws 
fault of human things, which haye their 
ſcribed limits, and not owing to me. I e r 
I had fulglled my deſtiny, when I no longer 
had great things to atchieve. I was not made 
for governing in quiet an enſlaved people, I 
loye to obtain yictories, to found or overturn 

KX 4 ſtates, 
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ſtates, make alliances, puniſh e el but, as 


to the little ſubordinate branches of government, 
wherein middling geniuſes ſhew themſelves to 
ſo much advantage, the ſlow execution of the 
laws, the diſcipline of a tame. militia, my ſoul 
could not employ itſelf in them. 

It is very ſingular, ſaid I, that you ſhould have 
mixed ſo much delicacy with your ambition. 
We have ſeen many great men unaffected with 
the vain pomp and ſplendor which wait on 
rulers; but there have been very'few inſenſible 
of the pleaſure of governing, and of having that 

reſpect, which is due only to the laws, paid to 
WA. 

And I, Eucrates, was never leſs ſatisfied, than 
when I faw myſelf abſolute maſter in Rome; 
when I looked round me, and found neither 
rival nor enemy. I thought it would be one 
1 faid; that I had only chaſtiſed ſlaves. 
Would you, faid: I to myſelf, have no more 
men in your country capable of being affected 
with your glory? And ſince you eſtabliſh 
deſpotiſm, don't you clearly ſee, that no prince 
can come after you ſo cowardly and deſpicable, 
whom flattery will not equal to you, and adorn 
with your name, your titles, and even your 


9 


My lord 
WY 10 3 


you have quite changed the idea ! 


had formed of your conduct, I thought you 
had ambition, but not a love of glory: I ſaw 
very well that you had a high ſpirit, but I did 
not ſuſpect that you had a great ſoul : en 
Sant þ -£ | | Whole 
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whole life ſeemed to diſcover you to be one preyed 
on by luſt of power, and who, full of the moſt 
deſtructive paſſions chearfully loaded himſelf 
with the ſhame, the remorſe, and even the 
meanneſs attached to depotiſm. For, after all, 
you facrificed every thing to your power ; you 
were feared by all the Romans; you diſcharged, 
without pity, the functions of the moſt terrible 
magiſtracy that ever ſubſiſted. The ſenate 
looked with dread on a defender ſo relentleſs. 
Some one ſaid to you, Sylla, how much Roman 
blood will you ſhed ? Do you want to command 
bare walls? You then publiſhed thoſe Tables 
by which the life and death of every citizen 
were determined. | KENT 
And it is the ſhedding ſo much blood that 
has enabled me to do the greateſt action of m 
whole life. Had I ruled the Romans wi 
gentleneſs, what wonder, that wearineſs, diſguſt, 
or caprice ſhould make me reſign the govern- 
ment? But I laid down the dictatorſhip at a time 
when every one thought I entirely owed my 


ſafety to my being inveſted with it. 1 —_ 
of my 


before the Romans a citizen in the mi 
citizens, and had the boldneſs to ſay to them, 1 
am ready to give account of all the blood which 
I have ſhed for the republic; I will anſwer all 
who ſhall come to demand of me their fathers, 
their ſons, or their brothers. Every Roman was 
ſilent before me. 


This great action which you ſpeak of, appears 
to me very imprudent. The aſtoniſhment, in- 


deed 
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deed, into which you had juſt thrown the Ro- 
mans, was of ſervice to you: but how could you 
dare to talk, of vindicating yourſelf, and taking 
for judges perſons who had ſo much to revenge 
on you? Suppoſing your actions had been only 
ſevetities while you was in power, they became 
frightful crimes the moment you wasoutof power. 
Do you call crimes, ſaid he, what ſaved the 
republic ? Would you have had me quietly ſee 
ſenators. betray. the. ſenate, for that people, who, 
imagining; that liberty ought to be as extreme 
as ſlavery can be, nj to aboliſh all — 
rity? The people, kept under by the laws a 
th, — the > bring have — endea- 
voured to overturn both. But he who is ſo am 
bitious as to ſerve them againſt the ſenate and 
the laws, had always ambition enough to be- 
come their maſter. It is thus we have ſeen an 
2 to ſo many republics of Greece and 
51 To prevent a like evil, the ſenate hath always 
been obliged to employ this untractable people 
in war. It has been forced, againſt its inclina- 
tion, to ravage the earth, and reduce fo many 
nations, whoſe ſubjection is a burden to us At 
preſent, when the univerſe can furniſh no more 
enemies againſt us, what would be the fate of 
the republic? And, without me, would the 
ſenate have been able to prevent the people, in 
their blind fury for liberty, from delivering 
themſelves up to Marius, or to the firſt tyrant 
who ſhould have given them hopes of inde- 


pendance ? Wh: 
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The gods, who have given to moſt men a 
cowardly ambition, have attached to Liberty al- 
moſt as many evils as to Slavery. But whatever 
may be the pw of this noble Liberty, the gods 


muſt be 2 
ea fwallows up veſſels, and lays under 
water ban countries ; yet it is uſeful to man. 

Poſterity will decide of what Rome has not 

as yet ventured to examine: it will find, per- 
haps, that I have not ſhed blood enough, Gt 
that all the partiſans of Marius have not been 
proſcribed. - 
I muſt own, $ylla; yc ou aſtoniſh me; How ! 
was it to ſerve your country, that you ſpilled fo 
much blood? and had you no e but 
to her? 

Eucrates, ſaid he to me, I had never that pre- 
dominant love for my Country, of which we find 
ſo many examples in the firſt ages of the repub- 
lic: and I love Coriolanus; who carried fire and 
ſword to the very walls of his u city, 
and made every citizen the affront which 
every citizen had done him, as much as 1 do 
him who' drove the Gauls from the -1I 
never piqued myſelf on being the ſlave, or the 
worſhiper, of a ſociety” of my equals: and this 
ſo much boaſted love is a paſſion too popular 


for ſuch a high ſpitit as mine. All my actions 
proceeded from reflexion, and principally from 
the contempt which J entertained for men. 
You may judge by the manner in which I treated 
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the only great people in the world, how mel 
my contempt was of all others. 

I thought that while I was on the earth, I 
ought to be free. Had I been born among 
— I ſhould have fought to uſurp the 
throne, leſs to obtain command than to avoid 
obedience. Born in a Republic, I have ac- 
go the glory of a n, in n. anly 

t of a free man. 

When 1 ehtered Rome with my troops, I 
breathed neither rage nor revenge. I paſſed 
ſentence, without hatred, but alſo without pity, 
on aſtoniſhed Romans. You were free, ſaid 
and you want to live laves. No. Die; and 
you will have the advantage of dying Citizens 
of a free city. 
_ To deprive of its liberty a city of which] was 
. citizen, I looked on as the wk. 967 of crimes. 
niſhed that crime; and was little concerned 
1 ether I ſhould be the good or the evil genius 
of the Republic. However, the government of 
our anceſtors has been re- eſtabliſned; the peo- 
ple have expiated all the indignities they put on 
the nobles; fear has ſuſpended animoſities, and 
Rome never enjoyed ſuch perfect tranquillity. . - 
This it was which determined me to all the 
bloody tragedies you have ſeen. Had I lived 
in thoſe happy — of the Republic, when the 
citizens, quiet in their houſes, preſented to the 
Gods a free ſoul, you would have ſeen me paſs 
my whole life in this retreat; which has coſt me 
ſo n. blood and toil. 
My 


% 
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My lord, faid I to him, it is well for mankind, 
that Heaven has been ſparing in the number of 
ſuch men as you. Born for a middling ſtation, 
we are overpowered by ſublime geniuſes. One 
man's being raiſed above humanity, coſts all the 
reſt too dear. | | * 
You looked on the ambition of heroes as a 
common paſſion ; and made no account of a 
but a reaſoning ambition. The inſatiable deſire 
of ruling, which you found in the heart of ſome 
citizens, made you reſolve to be an extraordinary 
man : love of liberty determined you to be ter- 
rible and cruel, Who would have thought, 
that a heroiſm founded on principle would be 
more deſtructive than a heroiſm founded on fury 
and impetuofity ? The Roman people, you ſay, 
beheld you unarmed, and made no attempt on 
your life, You have eſcaped one _ a 
greater may await you. A grand offender may 
one day take — of your moderation, 
and confound you in the croud of a ſubjected 
le. | ) 50 
l! haveacquired a name, ſaid he, which ſuffices 
for my ſafety and the ſafety of the Roman 
ple. That name prevents all attempts; : art 
is no ambition, which does not ſtand in awe of 
it, Sylla lives; and his genius is more power- 
ful than that of all the Romans. Sylla is ſur- 
rounded by Chæronea, Orchomenus, and Sig- 
nion ; Sylla hath given every family in Rome a 
terrible example within itſelf: every Roman will 
have me always before him, and even in his 


ſleep 


* A Drarocug between 


Deep 1 ſhall appear to him covered with blood ; 
he will imagine he ſees the fatal Tables, and 
reads his name at the head of the 1 
My laws are murmured at in ſecret; 
is dated bes KN 
Am not I in the midſt bf Rome? You will ſtill 
find with me the javelin I had at Orchomenus, 
and the buckler I wore on the walls of Athens. 
Becauſe I have no lictors, am I the leſs Sylla ? 
I have the ſenate, juſtice, and the laws ＋ me; 
my genius, fortune, and glory are for the ſenate. 
I own, faid I, 3 has once 


ſornething of the advantage he had over him. 

VUndoubtedly, ſaid he, I ſtruck men with 
| aſtoniſhment ; and that was a great deal Re- 
view in your mind the ſtory of my life: you will 
ſee that I have drawn all rom 1 that principle ; 
and chat it has been the foul of all my actions. 
Call to mind my quarrel with Marius: I was 
with indignation to ſee a man of no name, 


pull down the firſt families in Rome, and con- 
found them with Plebeians; and at this time I 
bore all the weight of a great ſoul, I was 
young, and I reſolved to put myſelf in a con- 

dition to call Marius to account for his inſults. 
For this end, I fought him with his own weapons, 


that is to ſay, by victories over the enemies of 
the Republic. 
When I was forced, by the caprice of chance, 


to ave Rome, rare th func pln I went 
4 | """ 


made any one tremble, he almoſt always retains 


OLE 


proud of the meanneſs of his birth, attempt to 
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to make war on Mithridates ; and laboured to 
deſtroy Marius by vanquiſhing the enemy of 
Marius. While I left that Roman to enjoy his 
power over the populace, I multiplied his morti- 

Heads and forced him to go every day to the 
Capitol to .return thanks to the Gods for ſuc- 
cefies which drove him to diſtraction. I waged 
a war of reputation againſt him, a hundred 
times more cruel than what my legions made on 
the Barbarian king. Every word I ſpoke ſhew- 
ed my daringneſs, and my moſt inconfiderable 
actions, always full of haughtineſs, were fatal 
preſages for Marius. At laſt Mithridates ſued 
for peace; the terms were reaſonable ; and had 
Rome been in quiet, and my fortune not ſtill 
wavering, I would have accepted them. But 
the bad ſtate of my affairs 6bliged me to make 
the terms ſtill harder; I demanded that he ſhould 
deſtroy his fleet, and reſtore to the kings his 


_ neighbours the territories he had taken from 


them. I leave you, ſaid I, the kingdom of your 
anceſtors ;. to you, who ought to thank me that 
I leave you the hand with which you ſigned an 
order for the execution of 100,000 Romans in 
one day. Mithridates was ſtruck motionleſs, and 
Marius trembled in the midſt of Rome. | 
This boldneſs, which was of ſuch ſervice to 
me againſt Mithridates, againſt Marius, againſt 
his ſon, againſt Theliſinus, againſt the people, 
which ſupported my dictatorſfip, alſo protected 
my life the day I refigned the dictature; and 
that day inſures my liberty for ever. 
FT” My 
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My lord, ſaid I, Marius reaſoned in the ſame 
manner, when covered with the blood of his 
enemies and of the Romans, he gave proofs of 
that boldneſs which you have puniſhed, You 
have, it is true; a few more victories, and greater 
exceſſes on. your ſide, But, in aſſuming the 
dictatorſhip, you ſet an example of the crime 
which yon puniſhed. This is the exapiple 
which will be followed, and not that of your 
moderation, which will only be admire. 
When the Gods ſuffered Sylla with impunity 
to make himſelf Dictator at Rome, they pro- 
ſcribed Liberty from it for ever. They muſt 
work too many mitacles now to root out of the 
heart of every Roman leader the ambition of 
reigning. You haye taught them, that there is 
a much ſurer way to arrive at deſpotiſm, and to 
maintain it without danger. Vou have divulged 
the fatal ſecret, and removed what alone makes 
good citizens in a Republic too rich and too 
great, deſpair of being able to oppreſs it. 
He changed colour, and was ſilent for a mo- 
ment. I am only afraid, ſaid he, with emotion, 
of one man, in whom I think I ſee many Ma- 
rius s. Chance, or perhaps a more powerful 
deſtiny, made me ſpare him. My eyes are ever 
on him, I ſtudy his ſoul, where he hides deep 
purpoſes. But if he dare to form the deſign of 
commanding men whom I have made my 
- equals; I ſwear by the Gods, I will puniſh his 
inſolence. 5 | 
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